




Ip»rabub6ba Kfe^psTta 



Arise! Awake ! And stop not till the Vjoal is reached. 

— 6wami Vivekana.nda 


VoL. XXXI. JANUARY. 1926. No. L 


TALKS WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA 
AT BENARES. 


1 0th January, 1921 , 

A recounted the following story as told him by 

Swami Turiyananda : 

‘*LaIa Babu once presented a hundred rupee note to 
his Guru. The Guru owned little wealth. Being suddenly 
master of one hundred rupees, he scarcely slept at night 
thinking of what he should do with the money. Hie 
next morning found him going to Lala Babu in great 
vexation of spirit to return him the note. He bowed 
before his disciple and said ; 'My son. a single hundred 
rupee note kept me awake all last night, whereas you, 
owning millions, sleep soundly night after night. — ^You 
indeed are my Guru!* 
llth January, 

The Swami said ; 

* 'Last evening I had a rise of fever. My attendants 
had at first concealed this from me. and quoted my 
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temperature as 99*2®. When the truth was out, they 
excused themselves by saying that they had mistaken 
100*2° for 99*2°. ‘Where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to 
be Wise.* But ignorance is never beneficial. Knowledge 
is the only real thing. And as Gaudapada says, when 
Knowledge comes, all duality vanishes. It is this dual 
consciousness which is at the root of ail evils. With the 
destruction of duality, all fear departs. ‘The sense of 
duality is the father of all fear*. ‘Verily, O Janaka, hast 
thou attained to fearlessness I * 

“it is no use reading the scriptures unless you prac- 
tise them. The Books have been there from times 

immemorial 1 During our itineracy in the Kangra valley, 
myself and Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) — I was then 
about twenty-six years old — Were met by a Sadhu aged 
about forty-two years, very sincere and unsophisticated. 
He said : ‘1 have been studying Vedanta for the last 

sixteen years. But even now the sight of a woman 
relaxes my self-control, just as the thought of tamarind 
makes the mouth water!* He was quite right. What is 
there in a boo^? 

“Chandasoka, highly enraged with a man, pursued 
him with sword in hand. The man sought refuge in a 
monastery, and the Abbot, though fully conscious of 
the risk, granted him asylum. When Asoka came and 
enquired about the man, the Abbot admitted that he was 
there, — he could not tell a lie, ‘Surrender him to me,* 
said the Emperor. ‘No, Sire,* came the bold reply. This 
made him so furious that Asoka at once lifted his sword 
to strike him. To the great Wonder of the Emperor, the 
monk stood his ground unflinching without the faintest 
cry of fear or movement of muscle. The Emperor asked 
him: ‘How is it that you do not quake before death?’ 
‘Why should I ? W^hose death do you mean ?’ And thus 
they discussed, and at last Chandasoka became Dharm- 
asoka. For verily the Elmperor had keen intelligence, 
and he understood. 

“The Vedanta as prevalent in some parts of the 
Punjab is of a loose sort. *Thou art Brahman’, they say, 
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and go on doing all sorts of things as if these did not 
affect them. Discrimination, according to them, is not 
a sign of Knowledge. Even the womankind hold this 
view. And sometimes vile things are done in the name 
of the Vedanta.** 

The Swami then narrated how Lakshmi Narayan, an 
inhabitant of Marwar, offered a large sum to Sri Rama- 
krishna for his maintenance, and how when he refused 
to accept it, he wanted to vest it in some of his relations. 
Tlie SWami said : **But Sii Ramakrishna would not 
agree. He admitted that he still discriminated between 
things good and evil. You know the story of a Sadhu 
who came to live in the Panchavati at Dakshineswar. 
Stories went about against his character, and reached at 
last the ears of Sri Ramakrishna. And when he remon- 
strated with him, the Sadhu said : *If the world is unreal, 
are my slips of character alone real?* Sri Ramakrishna 
replied: *I spit upon such knowledge as thine I* False- 
hccd should never be allowed to flourish. 

“The common man takes to those activities which 
tend to perpetuate the bond of attachment. And this is 
true of the whole world. The only exceptions are the 
Sadhus, who have found the evanescence of the world 
and renounced it. With the full growth of this discrimi- 
nation dawns Knowledge. 

‘‘Yesterday a preacher came to see me. He declared 
that his Guru had promulgated a neW creed unknown to 
any one else. I said : *lf that be so, how is it that your 
Guru alone knows it?* But in fact it was only an aggre- 
gate of old ideas. I was assured that it has a lac of 
adherents. 

“No creed is futile in this world. Its very existence 
proves its necessity. Perchance, where others have 
failed, this may turn out useful.** 

I2ih January. 

The Swami began by remarking on the extreme 
difficulty of self-control: 

“How veiy very difficult to hold the mind for ever 
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above the world 1 It will come down 1 Very hard in-- 
deed it is to escape the grip of desires. As Sri Rama-^ 
krishna said : *Even he who has none of his own will 
rear up a cat and create homely attachments!* 

^'Realisation ! — ^Ah, how wonderful it is ! The mere 
thought of the Lord fills one with joy, — who will measure 
the bliss of seeing Him face to face?'* 

He quoted from Vivelza Chttdamani : 

*In the ocean of Brahman filled with the nectar of 
Absolute Bliss, what is to be shunned and what accepted, 
what is other (than oneself) and what different? I do not 
see or hear or know anything in this. 1 exist as the Self, 
the Eternal Bliss — distinct from everything else.* 

Referring to K he remarked : "His face has noW 

assumed an aspect of courage, which was lacking before. 
His fare has become scant, — this is a sign of meditation.** 

I3th January, 

Next day he again referred to K and said : 

"K was aggrieved at his having no spiritual realisa- 

tion or strong yearning for seeing Him. I said to him, 
‘Having once for all surrendered everything to Him, why 
do you complain that He did not give you certain things? 
When He would so will. He would fill your heart with 
such a deep yearning that you will know no rest. In the 
meantime go on doing your own Work.* He confided 
to me that sometimes he feels the Divine Presence 
intimately. That is the effect of meditation. I have 
offered to bear all his expenses.** 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE NEW YEAR. 

By the grace of Providence, the Prabuddha Bharata 
has completed thirty years of its checkered life and is just 
stepping on the threshold of the new year with fresh 
hopes and aspirations. This is indeed a moment of 
great significance in the life of the journal, and it should 
be consecrated by the observance of a ceremony that 
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we have the privilege of performing every year at this 
time. This consists in ofFering our salutation to God and 
sending forth our good^Will to all His creatures. May 
all created beings who move on this earth and other 
spheres abide in peace 1 May humanity proceed towards 
Truth and enjoy Bliss Supreme by promoting love and 
amity towards one another 1 Further, we take this 
opportunity of greeting our readers and constituents with 
love and good Wishes and thanking them for the hearty 
co-operation that we have received from them. May 
they continue their 83mipathy and help with the same 
spirit of patience and indulgence is our earnest prayer! 

In the beginning of the new year, as we take a 
retrospective view of our work, a peculiar sense of joy 
steals over our soul and stirs us to our depths. This joy 
is a pure feeling of satisfaction due to the fact that in 
spite of trials and difficulties the Prabuddha Bharata has 
been able to give a good account of itself by continuing 
its career of service. It is to the credit of the paper that 
in these days when people care more for sensations than 
serious things, it could enlist the sympathy of at least a 
section of the English-educated public. But again it can- 
not be denied that our joy is not an unmixed one. For, if 
we scrutinise, we find that it is associated with a con- 
sciousness of heavy responsibility. TTie task that lies on 
our shoulders is, really speaking, not a light one. It 
implies that we must have all the equipments needed for 
it. But in spite of our failings and shortcomings when 
we take into account the sympathetic attitude of our 
readers and constituents, we feel confident about our 
future. Besides, there is the advantage that we live in a 
place, far away from the din and bustle of city life and 
surrounded by the sublime beauties of nature — a place 
most suited to our work, and this is really a great thing. 
The Himalayas, with range after range of cloud-belted 
snowy peaks, iti which we are, are a constant source of 
our inspiration. TTieir mystic grandeur and immensity 
and the ineffable charm of their colour varying from 
moment to moment in the sunshine, combined with the 
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sacred traditions of centuries associated with them, fill our 
sou] with a rare wealth of imagination. Above all, the 
blessings and good wishes of our leader Swami Viveka- 
nanda, which are our invaluable heritage, are a living, 
power to us. When we think within ourselves the aims 
and objects of the Prabuddha Bharata that was founded 
by him, we seem to hear his magnificent voice ringing 
in our ears, kindling our faith and hope. 

Every country has a mission of its own, and it directs 
its energies to the working out of this mission. It lives 
and dies for this mission. India also has a God-appointed 
mission — a unique mission, of her own. Of all countries, 
she has been destined since the days of antiquity to move 
in a different channel and apply herself to the discovery 
of truths of the realm of the Spirit. So we find that 
spirituality is the central theme of Indian life, the corner- 
stone of the Indian national superstructure, the motive 
power of Indian aspiration. When spirituality is in its 
height, India is in the full glory of her power and 
progress ; when spirituality is on the wane, there is a 
marked decadence in all the walks of her life. Hence 
it is not without a meaning that Indian science, art. 
literature, polity and philosophy have acquired a spiritual 
tinge and are transcendental in their tone. It has been 
g^ven to India to preserve and accumulate in a dynamo, 
as it were, the spiritual energy of the human race ; and 
whenever the times have been favourable and circum- 
stances have necessitated it. she has liberated this 
energy and utilised it for the redemption of the world. 

The time has again come when the spirituality of 
India must influence the nations and races of the world 
and bring about a universal federation that has been the 
dream of poets and idealists. The inward, synthetic 
vision of the Indian seers, their discovery of the solidarity 
and divinity of the human personality and their concep- 
tion of the unity and hamony of all faithsi and creeds are 
the greatest desiderata of this age. By the spirituality 
of India we do not mean Hinduism, or Buddhism, 
Christianity, Islam or any other denomination but the 
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fundamental spiritual principles that apply universally 
and can unify and harmonise all religions of all times and 
climes. The future religion of the world will be a 
universal, synthetic religion — ^the impersonal religion of 
the Upanishads and the Gita, and it will spiritualise 
civilisation and change the individual and collective out> 
look upon life. It will bring rest and peace among the 
existing warring sects and creeds. The Prabuddha 
Bharata was started from the Himalayas to represent this 
universal spiritual message of India. In its simple and 
unostentatious way, it has been voicing forth this message 
and trying to reach it to all irrespective of caste, creed, 
colour and nationality these thirty years. How far it has 
been successful in its work is known only to God who is 
at the back of all things. To work we have the right 
but not to the fruits thereof. But it must be admitted 
that no sublimer role a journal was ever called upon to 
perform ! 

When we speak of the spiritual greatness of India, 
it must not be understood that we are blind to the 
excellences of other countries, specially of the West. 
The West has, no doubt, contributed substantially to the 
totality of human progress in its own way. The 
Western civilisation, however defective it may be, has 
in it features that have also promoted human welfare. 
The science of the West — its wonderful inventions of 
steam engine, telegraph, radio, aeroplane and so forth, 
as also the most advanced methods of organisation, 
sanitation and education that are found in the West 
have done not a little towards the comfort and well-being 
of society. “To imderstand all is to pardon all,'* 
remarked a French lady of repute. But we who profess 
to love humanity proceed a step further and surveying 
life in a wider perspective say: “To understand all is to 
appreciate all.** The world-federation that we aim at is 
possible only on such a principle of mutual appreciation. 
The East and the West, the two great halves of the 'world, 
are complementary to each other. Even as it is im- 
possible to separate the two sides of the same shield, the 
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East and the West cannot be divided. Both should 
recognise the merits of each other and never try to live 
a self-sufficient isolated life, which is not only unnatural 
but positively harmful. Of course, people are not 
wanting who in their ignorance consider their unity as 
something impracticable, and they quote Kipling and 
say: “O, east is east, and west is west, and never the 
twain shall meet.'* But whoever has gone through the 
whole of Kipling's famous poem know that this is simply 
misrepresenting him. For, does he not say further on? — 
‘But there is neither east nor west. 

Border, breed nor birth. 

When two strong men stand face to face, 

though they come from the ends of the earth.’* 
Yes, strength is the bond of unity. The East shall 
become one with the West on the basis of strength which 
implies the recognition of each other’s strong points. It 
has been the aim of the Prabuddha Bharata to present 
to its readers what is best of the East and the West 
and try to bring them together on a common platform 
where they may safely meet. 

The Cahiers du Mots, a monthly publication from 
Paris, instead of the usual bunch of poems, novels and 
essays generally supplied by periodicals, has brought out 
m one of its numbers a series of interesting answers to 
Questions put by its editors. The questions styled as 
‘Calls from the East* have been addressed to some 
hurdred members of the French intelligentsia as well as 
i few foreigners, mostly Orientalists, philosophers, 
riL’thors, artists, critics, travellers and explorers. Of 
course, the calls are not actual calls from the East offering 
sympathy and inspiration. The questionnaire, and their 
answers — all from the West — are a clear indication of 
the fact that an increasing circle of Western idealists 
have began to think of the East in an attitude of respect. 
They have come to look upon the East, specially India, 
as a sacred land devoted to the deeper problems of life 
and welcome earnestly the idea of an immediate 
collaboration of the two hemispheres. For, they are 
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learning by experience that the Elast, so long considered 
as a benighted land full of magic, charlatanism, supersti- 
tion, squalor, ignorance, idleness and dirt, can alone 
rescue the West from the imminent ruin that is threaten- 
ing it. 

The sum and substance of the questions is as 
follows: (l)Are the East and the West completely 
impervious, and is it a fact that there are, as Maeterlinck 
says, in the human brain an Occidental and an Oriental 
lobe? (2) If the West is penetrable by Oriental influence, 
who are the interpreters? (3) Is the influence of the East 
a menace to French thinking and arts, or is it to be 
followed by a positive enrichment of the Western culture? 
(4) What is the special field — art, literature or philosophy, 
in which this influence will bear fruit? (5) What are the 
merits and demerits of the Western civilisation? TTie 
questions are very significant no doubt, and the answers 
given are also equally significant. We wish we could 
quote the answers, one or two at least, in extenso. But 
as space does not permit, we should content ourselves 
by quoting some passages which struck us as remarkable. 
Writes one : “The trust we have put in the machine is 
turning against us ... . TTie inner man yields to the 
outer man ; the outer man himself delegates all his 
powers to an inert system of wheels and motors. A 
peculiar madness, bom of the abuse of money and the 
abuse of needs, increases this moral disorder which will 
fatally drag Europe into the abyss. We might have 
thought that the War of 1914, whose real cause lay in 
this increasing greed, would teach us a lesson .... We 
see now, after the great experiment of the nineteenth 
century, that man can hardly live without the Divine.” 
Here we find the weak points of the Western civilisation 
in a nutshell ; and the remedy of the disease, as we have 
suggested so often in our paper, is its spiritualisation. 
The West must change its materialistic outlook upon life 
and reconstruct its social structure on a spiritual plan. 

Before we conclude we consider it our duty to warn 
our countrymen to guard themselves against pitfalls that 
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lie in their path. The civilisation of the West has a 
peculiar charm of its own. Its outward appearance is 
so attractive that there is a danger that many of us, 
specially those Who are unwary, may easily fall into its 
trap. Not that the Western civilisation is altogether bad 
in itself, but as it is foreign to our soil, it is bound to 
be harmful if imported here. After the military conquest 
of India what was more menacing was the danger of an 
imminent cultural conquest. The children of the Vedic 
sages in a moment of weakness showed a tendency to 
barter their own culture for the tinsel glories of the 
Western civilisation. It is a matter of not a little regret. 
But fortunately the tides have changed, and our 
countrymen have come to know their initial mistake and 
are rallying round the old standard of life. Now those 
who have eyes will notice that a positive reaction has 
set in against the blind Worship, the avid imitation and 
the gulping of everything Western because it is Western. 
And this reaction has specially been articulated by the 
great European war to end all war, that has revealed the 
West naked of pretences. Let India be true to herself and 
accept what is best of the West after due discrimination. 
Let her not forget her mission, the special part she is to 
play in the coming federation of the nations. 

“Resume thy march. 

With gentle feet that would not break the 
Peaceful rest, even of the roadside dust 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady. 
Blissful, bold and free. Awakener, ever 
Forward I Speak thy stirring words.** 


MYSTICISM^TRUE AND FAl^E. 

By Prinqpal Kamakhya Nath Mitra, m.a. 

Mysticism is a fact cf the highest significance to man. 
It is a very happy sign of the times that the mystic experi- 
ence is rviceiving considerable attention from some of the 
best minds of the West. There are several reasons for 
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this^ Science and higher criticism combined have under- 
mined the faith of many not only in the historicity of a 
great part of the Gospel narrative but in the historicity of 
Christ himself. There is a clear need of super-history or 
a reality that is timeless, for man cannot live by bread 
alone. The reign of intellect, triumphs of science and 
material prosperity resulted in positivism, naturalism and 
agnosticism against which idealistic reaction has been 
gathering strength for some time. And as mysticism rises 
above history and is the fulfilment of this idealistic re- 
action, it is but natural that a vast literature should be 
growing on the subject, and the eager attention of all 
interested in the true welfare of humanity should be 
directed to enquiries concerning the depths and heights of 
the mystic experience. 

The term mysticism is perhaps unhappy. To many 
people it suggests something vague, misty, mysterious 
and uncanny. It makes many people’s flesh creep. Jlie 
so-called occultism and spiritualism, hidden rites, magic, 
the witches* Sabbath and such like devilries are associated 
with the name. It conjures up a whole host of nebulous 
Mahatmas dwelling in the desert of Gobi or on the in- 
accessible heights of Tibet. All this is false mysticism or 
mysticismus. True mysticism is not spookism. Spooks 
may or may not exist, they may or may not communicate 
with men, but a true mystic has nothing to do with them. 
He understands the spirit-\vorld in another sense. The 
immortality he seeks is of another kind. Death to him is 
the life of the sense. Immortality to him is the life of the 
soul. It is this immortality that Maitreyi seeks in the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 

There is nothing vague in the mystic's experience. 
On the contrary he is very definite. Mysticism is the 
religion. The mystic takes his stand on facts. He 
sees, he hears, and above all he speaks of the 'flight of 
the alone to the alone*. He is absolutely pure — free from 
the least taint of lust and greed (Kam and Kanchan), and 
he loves all, for he is all. 

The mystic then is a positivist but in a different 
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sense. His facts to him are the only realities, and above 
all there is the Reality of realities. The scientist's facts 
and the worldly man's facts are to him nothing. To 
him they are an illusion. Here is a great challenge he 
throws out to the man of science and the man of the 
world. He has another "world of values. It will not do 
to say that the mystic's experience is a hallucination. 
For he is very sane, and wisdom flows from his lips if he 
cares to speak at all, and his influence changes the lives 
of men for good. 

All the prophets and Avataras were mystics, but all 
mystics are not prophets and Avataras. It is the founders 
of great religions who are called prophets and Avataras. 
They were charged with a mission, and their force was 
tremendous. Each of them was a dynamo of power and 
shook the world to its foundation. Those who are 
mystics and nothing more do not possess this power. 
Many of them work for the good of others, but some are 
recluses and quietists. Quietism is not a vice as some 
people say. The real vice is restless activity. The great 
superstition of the age is faith in work irrespective of its 
aim. 

The experiences of the mystics may be various, but 
there is a unity underlying the diversity. Vision (Darshan). 
addition (Sravan or Adesha) and deep communion 
characterise the higher mystics. The highest mystic while 
passing through dualism and pluralism rises above them 
and realises the Absolute or in other words has 
Adwaitanubhuti. 

In the highest mysticism there must be a deliberate 
renunciation of the world. ‘Purgation* is the first step. 
The true mystic must have a severe conception of life, 
or in other words he must be purified, disciplined and 
self-controlled. He must die to the things of the World 
to which we cling before he can be born anew. The 
most important thing is that the will must be trained and 
desire quelled. This is the first requisite. All else 
follows. 

Mysticism has been rightly called * heart-religion^ 
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because of the mystic's immediacy of perception of 
spiritual truths, because he has apprehension of truths 
beyond the understanding and because intense feeling 
blends with the strength of his will. Where will is weak 
and emotion therefore undisciplined, there mysticism is 
false. A mystic without character is no mystic at all 
however much he may sing and dance and write poetry. 

There is a close relation between sex-life and 
religion. If there is one truth in the literature of psycho- 
analysis, it is this that religion arises from a sublimation 
of the sex-instinct or in other words it is sexual energy 
that is converted into spiritual energy. This is the great 
law of the conservation of energy in spiritual life and 
this is the secret of Brahmacharya on which the Hindu 
lays so much stress. Where this cardinal truth is forgotten 
erotic symbolism in a certain class of mystics fast 
degenerates into sensuality, though the language of 
eroticism in Christian mysticism and in the mysticism of 
the Vaishnavas is not bad in itself. That the word 
mysticism is sometimes used in contempt is due to the 
aberrations of eroticism against which we must stand on 
our guard. The best mystic path is Yogic of which the 
first step is Samyama (self-restraint). TTie Sadhaka or 
follower of this path is calm and serene. Emotional 
mysticism is sometimes hysteric. Such mysticism is 
generally false. We must judge a tree by its fruit. 
Neurotics may be a pathological study, but they cannot 
be taken seriously by the student of religion. Decadents 
are decadents by whatever name they may be called. 
True mysticism is super-conscious, but super-conscious- 
ness is not hysteria. True mysticism is sublime. Its 
highest state is Samadhi of the Nirvikalpa kind which is 
untranslatable into Elnglish. It must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from cataleptic fits and morbid trances which 
neither improve a man’s character nor make him a whit 
wiser. Sree Chaitanya’s case is different altogether, for 
his sex-life he had total V subdued. Where a man's sex- 
life is active and yet he falls into swoons In the midst 
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of Sankirtans (group hymn-chanting parties) it is a clear 
case of neurasthenia. 

In Samadhi a man's eyes and lips are closed, and it 
is to this fact that the term mysticism owes its origin. 
For the word is derived from the Greek root mucin which 
means ‘to close eyes and lips’ — and as the "word ‘mystery* 
also comes from the same root, the idea of secrecy or 
something mysterious has come to be associated with 
mysticism. 

There is a sense in Which mysticism is mysterious, 
for the mystic experience is not the experience of the 
man of the world who has little introspection, whose gaze 
is fixed outward and who never closes his eyes except 
in sleep. The Hindus have got the corresponding 
word Sadhana-rahasya, and the Upanishads teach the 
mysterious ‘secret’ meant for the high Adhikaris or those 
who have specially fitted themselves by strenuous self- 
discipline. The ‘secret* is received in a line of apostolic 
succession (Guruparampara). Atma-jnana or sslf- 
knowledge (sophia, gnosis) is the acme of the mystic 
experience. There is the Jnana form of mysticism in 
which a noetic element is present. But it is not 
intellectualism, for it does not believe in the sufficiency 
of man’s intellectual powers to realise Atman. In the 
language of the Upanishads, “Who can know the 
Knower?*’ There is also the Bhakti or devotional form 
of mysticism which is very easy to understand, and then 
there is the Yogic form of mysticism. The Jnana forms 
and Yogic forms generally go together. All these forms 
ultimately lead to the same result. Ramakrishna’s life 
proves it. 

‘Intuition’ is a word that is very loosely used, for 
we come across the terms ‘sense-intuition’, ‘intuition of 
the intellect’, ’moral intuition’ and ‘spiritual intuition*. 
‘Moral intuition’ and ‘spiritual intuition’ again are very 
vague terms. What Sankaracharya calls Aparokshanu- 
bhuti gives us the best and clearest idea of the highest 
mystic experience. It is the perfect product of Raja 
Yoga. It is the experience of Prajna, a term untranslat- 
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able into English. The nature of the experience is 
ineffable. It is ^Abang-manaso-gocharam' or beyond 
words and mind. It can be indicated only by *neii neti’ 
(not this, not this), the *nescio nescio* of St. Bernard. 
Swami Vivekananda in his solemn Bengali song beginning 
with *Nahi surya nahi jyott gives us a glimpse of this 
experience which was his own. The Ultimate Reality 
•cf the highest mystic is Absolute Truth and Absolute 
Beauty, above all It is Absolute Good (Satyam, Shivam, 
Sundaram). 

Everyone acquainted With such standard works as 
William James* Varieties of Religious Experience, Evelyn 
Underhill’s Mysticism, Dean Inge’s Christian Mysticism 
and James B. Pratt’s Psychology of Religious Belief must 
have formed some idea of what mysticism means. A 
very intimate acquaintance with the lives of the saints 
all over the world is necessary for anyone interested in 
the subject of mystic experience. 

It is admitted by all unbiassed scholars of the West 
that the home of mysticism is India. The Chinese 
mysticism of Lao-otse and his followers is independent 
in its origin, but it had no influence outside China. 
Royce truly says in his World and the Individual that 
“the Upanishads contain already essentially the whole 
story of the mystic faith.” How far Pythagoras, Plato 
and the Stoics had been influenced by Indian thought 
cannot be ascertained with accuracy in the present state 
of our knowledge. But there is a strong element of 
mysticism in their systems of philosophy, and there are 
scholars who would trace the theory of numbers of 
Pythagoras to Sankhya and the immaterialism (doctrine 
of ideas) of Plato and the Logos of the Stoics to the 
Vedantic thought. One thing, however, is certain. It 
is this that the Pythagoreans and the Stoics were a class 
of rigid ascetics the like of whom we do not find any- 
where in the Hellenic traditions. We all know that 
Aristotle had heard of the Indian Gymnosophists, and 
he had asked Alexander to bring an Indian philosopher 
with him after his Indian campaign. If I remember 
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aright, in McCrindle's Ancient India there is mention 
of the tomb of a Brahmin wise man at Athens. Who 
the Essenes of Syria and the Therapeutee of Egypt were 
is a vast field of speculation. TTiey were very closely 
allied. 1 am inclined to think that they were Buddhist 
monks. The word Therapeutse is almost identical with 
Tliera-vadi, and E^sene may be the same as Asina (seated 
in medition). The relation between Asoka the Great 
and Antiochus and Ptolemy is very well known. That 
the Elssenes were foreigners in Syria is a very reasonable 
proposition, for we do not read of monastlclsm anywhere 
in Jewish history. John the Baptist and Jesus Christ were 
both Sannyasins, and it is an historical fact that both of 
of them came under the influence of the Elssene Order 
of monks. As far as I know, Jewish history did not 
produce any Sannyasin at all. To the best of my 
knowledge the Jewish prophets were married men. and 
some of them Were polygamous. The appearance of 
Jesus Christ the Sannyasin in Jewish history is a new 
and startling phenomenon. Be that as it may, when we 
come to the Neo-Pythagoreans and Neo-PIatonists of 
Alexandria we are on indisputable grounds. Alexandria 
was the meeting- ground of the East and the West. The 
wisdom of Asia was in high repute here. ’‘Philostratus 
expresses the highest veneration for the learning of the 
Indians ; Appolonius of Tyana went to India to consult 
the Brahmins ; Plotinus himself accompanied the Roman 
army to Persia in the hope of gathering wisdom while 
his comrades searched for booty ; and the Christian 
Qement has heard of Buddha." I may add to this that 
not only has the Christian Clement heard of Buddha, but 
Buddha is actually worshipped both in the Eastern and 
Western Churches as the Christian saint Josaphat ! That 
the mysticism of the saints of the Roman Catholic Church 
is traceable to Plotinus through the mystical theology of 
Dionysius the Artopagite is known to all. Roman 
Catholicism is infinitely richer in spiritual life than 
Protestantism. TTie, chief Protestant mystic was perhaps 
Boehme of Germany. Bunyan, George Fox and Wesley 
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are good Protestant mystics. The types, of course, are 
different. That Protestant mystics dreW much of their 
inspiration from the Catholic saints is an historical fact. 
Swedenborg has been styled a mystic by Emerson, but 
perhaps it would be more appropriate to call him a 
spiritualist. There is much mystic thought in Emerson. 
The American Thoreau, to my mind, is a truer mystic 
than Emerson. Both Emerson and Thrreau were pro- 
foundly influenced by the Upanishads and the Geeta. 
Thoreau never married, owned no property, was a strict 
vegetarian, teetotaler and non-smoker. Carlyle’s writings 
are full of mystic thought, and to many Carlyle appeals 
much more strongly than Emerson. That is not merely 
a question of temperament, for in Emerson the false 
philosophy of optimism is too much in evidence. Carlyle 
is much stronger, more vital and dynamic than Emerson. 
As for Tolstoy, he did not like the term ‘mystic*. But 
a truer mystic it is hard to come across in modern Europe, 
for he was a Sadhaka (religious mystic) in the strict sense 
of the term. In Ruskin’s writings also there ia much 
mystic thought. In fact, all that is best in man has its 
source in mysticism. It "makes rich the blood of the 
world. 


(To be continued,) 


MAHATMA GANDHI ON THE GITA. 

By Pandit Sureshwar Sastri. 

"So I preach only the Upanishads. If you look, you 
will find that I have never quoted anything but the 
Upanishads. And of the Upanishads. it is only that one 
idea strength. The quintessence of Veda 3 and Vedanta 
and all lies in that one word. Buddha's teaching was 
Non-resistence or Non-injury. But I think this is a better 
way of teaching the same thing. For, behind that Non- 
injury lay a dreadful weakness. It is weakness that con- 
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ceives the idea of resistence. I do not think of punishing 
or escaping from a drop of sea-spray. It is nothing to 
me. Yet to the mosquito it would be serious. Now I 
would make all injury like that. Strength and fearless- 
ness. My own ideal is that giant of a saint whom they 
killed in the Mutiny, and who broke his silence, when 
stabbed to the heart, to say — ‘And thou also art He ( ’ “ 

— Swamt Vtvekananda. 

In reply to the question whether the Gita teaches 
Himsa (Violence) or Ahimsa (Non-violence), Mahatma 
Gandhi, writing in ‘Young India* under date Nov. 12, 
1925, observes that “to one who reads the spirit of the 
Gita, it teaches the secret of Non-violence,*' though 
“actual physical battle is not out of the question. To 
those who are innocent of Non-violence, the Gita does 
not teach a lesson of despair. He who fears, who saves 
his skin, who yields to his passions, must fight the physical 
battle whether he will or no : but that is not his Dharma/* 
“Better far than cowardice is killing and being killed in 
battle.” To Mahatma Gandhi, the only Dharma that the 
Gita teaches is Non-violence. If man conducts himself 
otherwise, he has no justification for himself in the Gita, 
it is simply the working of his own violent and impure 
nature. That is why (so says Mahatma ji) the Lord, 
knowing the violent nature of Arjuna, asked him to fight, 
because “thou canst not all at once argue thyself into 
Non-violence, — finish what thou hast already begun.” Sri 
Krishna, according to Mahatma Gandhi, does not furnish 
any better defence of Arjuna ‘s fighting than his own lower 
nature. 

The Gita is the very essence of the Hindu scriptures 
^‘All the Upanishads are the cows, the son of the cowherd 
is the milker, Partha is the calf, men of purified intellect 
are the drinkers, and supreme nectar Gita is the milk.' 
An interpretation of the Gita therefore requires a careful 
scrutiny. It is best to declare at the outset that though 
we agree with the general tenor of Mahatmaji's reply, 
we fear, in certain respects, he has read unwarranted 
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meaning into the book, and in others, unnecessarily con- 
fused his explanation by using ambiguous terms. 

It is well-known that Mahatmaji uses the word Non- 
violence in a very comprehensive sense. Thus, in course 
of his reply, he observes that **AhiTnsa means Moksha, 
and Moksha is the realisation of Truth.** But if that is 
so, why not directly say that the Gita teaches Moksha, 
Instead of substituting it by a term which has all along 
signified quite a different set of ideas? Of course, every 
one has the liberty to find his own name for everything. 
But We are afraid, in the present instance, it is not a 
mere question of words. Moksha denotes a state of the 
soul, which is beyond both good and evil, beyond all 
‘pairs of opposites*, and is certainly not identical with 
Ahimsa ; it transcends Himsa and Ahimsa as well. A 
knower of Truth perceives that ‘*he who takes the Self 
to be the slayer, he who takes It to be the slain, neither 
of them knows. It does not slay nor is It slain.** The 
hij^hest state of consciousness is not therefore what is 
ordinarily meant as Ahimsa. * 'Self-realisation and its 
means is the theme of the Gita.** How then can we say, 
knowini:: as we do, that the Self is beyond both Himsa 
and Ahimsa, that “that the central teaching of the Gita 
is not Himsa but Ahimsa is amply demonstrated by the 
subject begun in the second chapter and summarised in 
the concluding 18th chapter**? As a matter of fact, how- 
ever. the tone of the whole of the second chapter is quite 
different from and sometimes even opposite to what is 
known as Ahimsa. TTie thirty-eighth verse says, “Having 
made pain and pleasure, gain and loss, conquest and 
defeat, the same, gird thee for the battle ; thus thou shalt 
not incur sin/* And what have we in the eighteenth 
chapter? Here is the seventeenth verse: “He who is 
free from the notion of egoism, whose intelligence is not 
affected (by good or evil), though he k^Il these people, he 
kills not, nor is bound {by action).'' 

The psychology behind the use of Non-violence for 
Moksha is probably that though Mahatmaji may agree 
with us regarding the Idea! of the Gita, he insists on the 
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p)ay to that Ideal to be absolutely non-otolent. But, if 
our inference is true, such insistence will cut at the very 
root of the teachings of the Gita. The beauty of the 
Gita lies in its taking every man by the hand in whatever 
station of life he may be, and showing him the way to 
the Highest. Whatever might be his occupation or posi- 
tion, if he only discharges his duties in a detached and 
dispassionate manner, and dedicates the fruits of his 
actions to the Lord, he will assuredly attain to the Supreme 
Goal of life. The change that the Gita insists on is a 
change of the heart, not an external change. In fact, it 
would rather have every man hold on to his hereditary 
profession and duties than relinquish them in favour of 
better avocations. And the Gita certainly does not expect 
the whole world to ply non-violent trades. So that when 
Mahatmaji asserts that the only Dharma the Gita teaches 
is Non-violence, he manifestly draws a wrong conclusion. 
He would have it that wherever violence has been 
advised, the Gita has only submitted to the inevitable, 
asking every man to follow the dictates of his own nature. 
And it is in this light that he understands the Lord’s 
advice to Arjuna. Is the Gita then a guide for only the 
non-violent few? Has it no message for the majority of 
mankind? Efees it not prescribe any Dharma for them? 
No, the Gita certainly is not meant for the privileged few. 
It is for all and has a message for each and every man. 
True, most men are impelled to work by their own nature. 
But there is a way by which even such natural actions 
may be made to assume the fragrant sanctity of a sacra- 
ment. That is called Yoga which is k^rmasu t^uahatam, 
’skill in action . And the Gita discloses that secret to 
mankind. Mahatmaji takes no notice of this central and 
unique doctrine of the Gita. No doubt he says in one 
place that **the Gita strives to cany us to the state beyond 
Sattoa, Rajas and Tamas, a state that excludes anger, 
hatred etc.,** but he has not thought fit to ascertain the 
means by which the Gita expects us to reach that blessed 
consummation. Had he done so, he would have found 
a deeper meaning in the Lord's Song* and would not 
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have written of Arjuna aa he has done : “But I can even 
now picture to my mind Aijuna’s eyes red with anger 
every time he drew the bow to the end of his ear.** He 
cannot conceive that the drawing of the bow can be done 
with calm and dispassionate eyes. 

But perhaps when Mahatmaji says that the only 
Dharma according to the Gita is Non-violence, he only 
means that every action to be conducive to our spiritual 
well-being, must be done in a non-violent spirit, the form 
being either violent or non-violent as the circumstances 
may determine. Had we been correct in our surmise, 
we would have perfectly agreed with him in his explana- 
tion of the Gita, understanding Non-violence, of course, 
in the sense of AnasaJ^ti, non-attachment. Unfortunately, 
however. Mahatmaji does not leave us in doubt about his 
intention : he wants the form also to be non-violent. But 
such a position, as we have seen before, is unwarranted 
by the words of the Gita. So many and so positive are 
the contrary utterances that they cannot be disposed of 
in the manner of a certain verse of Tulsidasa’s Ramayana, 
in which the poet “brackets drums, Shudras, fools and 
women together as fit to be beaten.** Such a canon of 
interpretation, though recommended by Mahatmaji, is 
directly opposed to the honoured traditions of the entire 
Hindu community and the experiences of thousands of 
devotees and saints. You must take the words of the 
Gita seriously, as they are, without explaining them away 
as interpolations, or representations of some ancient 
barbarism or even as a mere set-off to some other 
important theme, and draw your conclusions therefrom. 

Here, then, is the fundamental difference between the 
Gita and Mahatmaji. Whereas Mahatmaji holds that 
with the change of the mind, a man's vocation also should 
change towards greater and greater non-violence in form, 
the Gita says that in spite of change within, his actions 
need not change. For actions in themselves have no 
significance, it is the spirit behind that endows them 
with value and meaning, and even an apparently vile 
action, done in the right spirit, can become a channel for 

4a3 4:'c> 
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the highest Spiritual G>mmunion. The Gita enjoins 
further that under all circumstances, it is better for one 
to hold to one's original position in life, for that tends to 
conserve energy and prevent its waste, too many changes 
being sure to result in social chaos. We have mentioned 
how Mahatmaji characterises Arjuna's fighting as 
Adharma, but what have we in the Gita? The Lord 
calls the battle as Dharmyam Sangramam, a righteous 
warfare, a war supported by Dharma (II. 33). And again 
and again he asks Arjuna to fight with his mind lifted 
beyond the ‘pairs of opposites', pleasure and pain, gain 
and loss. The Lord says: “Renouncing all actions to 
Me, with mind centred on the Self, getting rid of hope 
and selfishness, fight — free from (mental) fever** (111. 30). 
In the face of such clear utterances, how can we say that 
”Sri Krishna's advice to Arjuna was unauthorised by 
Dharma} If what Mahatmaji says of the “red eyes" of 
Arjuna be true, he must have been a very bad disciple 
indeed. And the Lord had not asked him to achieve the 
impossible, nor did he promulgate a false philosophy of 
work to hoodwink and lure him into bloody warfare. 

What example does Sri Krishna himself set by his 
life and work? He is called ‘Non-violent’ by Mahatmaji. 
But if we are to believe all that is recorded of him in 
the books, he must have been non-violent in a peculiar 
sense indeed. Did he not himself wage warfare? Was 
he not party to many transactions which were anything 
but non-violent? But how significant is the last phase of 
the Great One's life, — his children destroying them.selves 
in the fury of drunken quarrels, himself unmoved and 
indifferent, — a bare witness of the internecine feud 1 

Again, what of the great Bhishma ? Who can ever 
doubt the great spirituality of the sage ‘grandfather* ? He 
was the very embodiment of the ideal of the Sthiia-prajna, 
‘the man of steady wisdom'. And yet who could with- 
stand the prowess of that mighty warrior in a battle-field? 
And nowhere in the Mahabharata is he described to have 
lost himself in the lust of warfare. What of Yudhislhira 
again, the son of Dharma himself, of 'whose devotion and 
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purity every page of the great epic bears testimony? Are 
these all imaginary tales? If not, then do they not illus- 
trate the truth that even outward Himsa is possible with- 
out anger, without attachment, without hatred? What 
shall we say of Sri Rama, the Ideal of Man? Is it im- 
possible to think of him as having fought his battles with 
a calm, dispassionate mind, without his inner Divine con- 
sciousness being the least undimmed by his external 
actions? How beautiful is the anecdote of Kausika and 
the hunter, as narrated in the Mahabharata I He, a 
mere butcher, plying a bloody trade, was the repository 
of the highest wisdom and the greatest philosophy ! His 
violent profession did not clash with his saintliness. We 
read of the Guru Govinda Singh’s hard years of Tapasya 
and vision of the Divine Mother before he came out of 
the mountain fastnesses to fight the enemies of his faith, 
and the Guru certainly was a great saint. 

Therefore the Gita does not teach Ahimsa, even as 
it certainly does not teach Himsa, These are only matters 
of details. It is the motive of actions ^vith which the 
Gita primarily concerns itself. It teaches us to go beyond 
both Himsa and Ahimsa, beyond all such pairs of 
opposites and realise our unity and identity with Brahman. 
And to that end, it imparts to us a secret that we may, 
by its help, so fulfil our duties that instead of binding us, 
they will hasten our progress towards Freedom. That is 
called Karma Yoga. It enjoins us to change the spirit of 
our work, not the work itself. 

Mahatmaji truly says that “a prayerful study and 
experience are essential for a correct interpretation of the 
scriptures.” **A man who would interpret the scriptures 
must have the spiritual discipline.” To all these must be 
added an unbiassed niind. It is one thing to read one’s 
own meaning into the sacred books, quite another thing 
to correctly interpret them. Therefore an unbiassed and 
fresh mind is essential. It is not true to say that ”ulti- 
mately one is guided not by the intellect but by the 
heart, that the heart accepts a conclusion for \vhich the 
intellect subsequently finds the reasoning.” There is 
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such a thing as dispassionate study, or all philosophy is 
a fool's errand. 

The view of the spiritual life, which Mahatmaji re- 
presents in his teachings, is only one aspect of Hinduism. 
Hinduism stands for the Universial Religion, for the 
totality of spiritual experience. And the Gita is its true 
and perfect representation. This is the age when Reli- 
gion should be conceived and lived in its essentials. For 
only on the basis of the essentials can all sects and creeds 
unite. Therefore the Ideal to be pursued above all is 
that of the Truth which is beyond both good and evil, 
and of which these are different aspects. This is the Ideal, 
so truly represented in Mother Kali, — Her right hand 
raised in blessing, the left holding the sword — which 
should be held before the country. Only in the name of 
such an Ideal will the sons of India find it possible to 
sound many experiences to their depths, experiences 
which they must face before they can realise their destiny. 
Only in the name of such an Ideal, the Worship of the 
Terrible, will they find the requisite vigour and courage 
in their limbs and heart to fight the battle of their Fate. 

“Scattering plagues and sorrows. 

Dancing mad with joy, 

Come, Mother, come ! 

For Terror is Thy name, 

Death is in Thy breath. 

And every shaking step, 

Destroys a world for e'er. 

Thou ‘Time’ the All-Destroyer ! 

Come, O Mother, come ! 

Who dares misery love. 

Dance in destruction's dance. 

And hug the form of death, — 

To him the Mother comes.*** 


* From ‘Kali the Mother* by Swami Vivekananda. 



JESUS THE CHRIST.* 
By Swami Atulananda. 


Even as the stars in the vast firmament follow their 
fixed course without haste or delay, even so God’s laws 
and purposes move according to appointed times. 

Looking back over the world history we observe that 
the human race as a whole as well as in parts on its 
march towards progress meets with a checkered career. 
After reaching a certain state of excellence there comes 
a period of decline, of exhaustion, as it were. Then, 
higher ideals are forgotten, and man begins to walk in 
the path of error. Sin and unrighteousness begin to pre- 
vail till roused by the threat of utter ruin and dissolution 
man awakens, and stemming the downward course swings 
back society into the opposite direction. 

This awakening of the desire for higher and nobler 
conditions invariably is heralded by the appearance of a 
mighty personality, a superman of extraordinary spiritual 
insight, the personification of these nobler intentions. 
Such men tower so high above the best of ordinary 
humanity that they are regarded as special messengers 
from Above. These are the Avataras, the Sons of God, 
Divine Incarnations, the Living Images of God. TTiey 
reveal to us God’s love and wisdom, and through the 
spoken word make His thoughts audible to the human 
race. 

But the majesty of these Incarnations is veiled from 
the eye of the vulgar, world-loving man. It is revealed 
only to those who see through the eye of the spirit. 
And so whenever God incarnates on earth a few selected 
souls come with Him to proclaim to their fellow-men the 
advent of His birth. These are His direct disciples and 
co-Vrorkers. It is through them that we can understand 
somewhat of the greatness of their Master. And through 


• Freely quoted from **The Disire of Ages,’* by Mrs. E. G. White. 
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them the records and interpretation of their Master's life 
are handed down to posterity. 

It is through the study of these records that love and 
devotion is aroused in us, and the desire to live our lives 
as the Master wishes us to live them. We have not seen 
these God-men with our eyes, but it is the testimony of 
all saints that we can know them through the spirit. 

The study of these records then is of the greatest 
benefit fo humanity. During Christmas time let us study 
the records relating to the life of Jesus the Christ. These 
records are called the Gospels. They are narratives of 
the life and teachings of Jesus written by his disciples. 
To these Gospels we have to turn for whatever informa- 
tion we can gather about the life of Him who is called 
the Son of God. 

From these Gospels We learn that some nineteen 
hundred years ago, in human reckoning, in the counsel 
of Heaven once again the hou. had been determined for 
God's incarnation on earth. And the angels of light 
rejoiced, for God in the form of man would walk among 
men, a Savior of the world. 

From the bosom of Infinite Love a ray of light 
flashed forth. And reaching this earth it embedded itself 
in the womb of a virgin. And when her time was full 
the virgin brought forth a son. And his name was Jesus. 

For more thnn ten centuries the Hebrew race had 
awaited the coming of this child. In story and m song, 
in temple rite and prayer, they had enshrined his name. 
Upon h’s coming was founded their brightest hope. Yet 
when he came they knew him not. When at last among 
all the nations of the earth the Jewish people were 
chosen to receive the Son of God, even as it had been 
prophesied, they accepted him not, for their hopes were 
built on worldly greatness. 

A conquered and oppressed race the Jews looked 
forward to the prophesied Messiah as their deliverer from 
the Roman yoke. They hoped by his coming to regain 
their national independence and world dominion. But 
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Jesus came not to conquer hostile armies. His mission 
was the redemption of souls. 

The religion of the Jews when Jesus came had 
degenerated into formal ceremonials consisting of an 
endless round of minute and burdensome injunctions. 
Though the spiritual meaning was lost and only the outer 
form remained, the Jews measured their holiness by the 
multitude of these rites, while their hearts were filled 
with pride and hypocricy. 

The priesthood had become corrupt. The Rabbis 
tried to uphold their reputation by the observance of 
ever-increasing rites and ceremonies. They had great 
power which they used for selfish ends. The people had 
to meet their merciless demands. So there was great 
discontent among the people. Greed, violence, distrust 
and spiritual apathy were sapping the strength of the 
nation. 

Though they had fallen so low, still the Jews were 
filled with national and spiritual pride. Through their 
religion they had bidlt up a wall of separation between 
themselves and other nations. People not belonging to 
their race or of a different persuasion were despised and 
shunned as untouchables. These were called Gentiles or 
Heathens. 

The Jews then were a proud but most unhappy race. 
They fervently hoped for the coming of one who would 
remove their suffering, who would be their king and a 
conqueror of their foes. Their hope was based on 
passages in their scriptures promising the birth of such 
a deliverer, one who was to be ruler of Israel upon whose 
shoulder would rest the government, the Prince of Peace. 

It is not altogether strange that when Jesus, the 
carpenter’s son. poor and unlettered, declared himself to 
be that deliverer, their king, the Jews regarded him as 
an impostor. And when Jesus attacked their leaders 
calling them vipers and hypocrites and denounced their 
forms of worship, they considered him a dangerous 
character to be driven from their midst. 

It is the orthodox belief that Jesus was meek, humble. 
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lowly in spirit and mild. But despite phrases to that 
effect in the New Testament* there was another side to 
his nature. There does not seem to have been anything 
meek about his scourging of the money-changers out of 
the Temple, which he called *a den of thieves.' nor about 
his terrific abuse against the Scribes and Pharisees. 

Jesus* method of reform was not always mild and 
persuasive. He was often violent in his denunciations of 
what the Jews held sacred. He called them a wicked 
generation. He came 'o fulfil a higher law, but he broke 
the law of the Jews. He violated their traditions. He 
disregarded the authority of the Rabbis. He was not a 
king. He did not lift a finger to free the race from their 
subjection to the Romans. 

That such a reformer should arouse antagonism and 
hatred among a violent, passionate people was inevitable. 
And when Jesus claimed to be equal with God, persecu- 
tion was but a natural result. 

But all this does not detract from Jesus* greatness. 
There was good reason for his righteous indignation. 
Jesus was true to himself, he lived his own teaching. 
He had a message to deliver, and he delivered it fear- 
lessly not counting the consequences. He spread the 
Light that was in him. He was straightforward, entirely 
given to God. He was a Prince among men. a Light 
shining in the darkness of his age. But he was not what 
the jews expected of their prophesied Messiah. 

Jesus* childhood and youth were spent in the little 
mountain village of Nazareth. There, it is written, “the 
child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wis- 
dom ; and the grace of God was upon him.*’ In the 
sun-light of the countenance of his Heavenly Father, 
Jesus “increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man.*’ 

His mind was active and penetrating, with a thought- 
fulness and wisdom beyond his years. And his character 
was beautiful in its symmetry. As a child Jesus mani- 
fested a peculiar loveliness of disposition. He was always 
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ready to serve others with unselfish courtesy. He was 
an obedient, truthful boy. 

With deep earnestness the mother of Jesus watched 
the unfolding of his powers. With delight she sought to 
encourage that bright, receptive mind. She taught him 
songs and prayers and lessons from the scriptures. 

The child Jesus did not receive instruction in the 
synagogue schools^ His father and mother were nis 
teachers. He learned to read and write, and he diligently 
studied the Jewish scriptures, and like other boys of his 
village, he learned and worked at his father's trade. The 
parents Were poor, and home-life was very simple. 

When Jesus was twelve years old his parents took 
him to Jerusalem to attend the annual feast of the 
Passover. It was a great event in Jesus' young life. 
The village boy would go on his first long journey to the 
greatest city in Palestine. There, in the magnificent 
Temple with hundreds of other boys of his own age, he 
would witness the impressive rites of the paschal service. 
After this visit he would be called a son of the law. 
From childhood he would enter into youth. Special 
opportunities would be given him for religious instruction, 
and henceforth he would be expected to participate in 
the sacred feasts and observances. 

While at Jerusalem Jesus had the remarkable inspira- 
tion that he was not an ordinary boy, that he had taken 
birth to manifest the will of his Heavenly Father. In a 
flash of illumination he understood his relation to God 
to be that of a son to his father. In an outburst of joy 
he revealed this discovery to his startled parents. 

Then, when the feast was over the pilgrims returned 
to their homes. Jesus was a changed boy. He became 
more serious and thoughtful. He shrank from contact 
with the multitude. He returned from Jerusalem in 
quietness with those who had learned from him the secret 
of his life. 

When he returned to Nazareth Jesus had to resume 
the daily tasks of a carpenter’s son. He assisted 
his father in his trade and performed such duties as his 
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age and circumstances required of him. And during his 
leisure hours the scriptures of the Old Testament were 
his constant study. In a gentle, submissive way he tried 
to please those with whom he came in contact. 4<2 3 ^0 

(To be continued.) 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA.* 

By Dr. Bhupendra Nath Dutt, M.A., Ph.d. 

First Impressions of a Foreigner. 

I went to America sixteen years ago, as a political 
refugee, and when passing from Europe to America I 
took an English boat and came to New York. In front 
of the harbour of New York there is a statue of Liberty 
pointing towards America as the land of freedom and 
liberty. I had high hopes then that I was entering a land 
of freedom. But six years later 1 had a different idea 
when I left that country. The first thing which 
impressed me in America was that the country was 
grand, the land of gigantic bridges, extensive railways, 
big sky-scrapers, sub-ways etc. 1 found out what con- 
dition we are in and felt that v/e must try to raise our- 
selves and be their equal. Everything in America is big 
and grand. As soon as a foreigner lands in America the 
first thing Americans ask is ; “What do you think of 
our country, and what do you think of oui women?** 
If your answer is disparaging, then you are nowhere. 
Surely the land is the richest country in the world. This 
is the impression that one gets. Of course, an European 
gets a better impression. It is to him a land of libert;^ 
with plenty of chances, but to the Oriental it is not a 
heaven. Anyway when a man lives longer in the country 
he finds out the social conditions and environments. He 
finds the key-note of America is dignity of labour. 


* Notes of a lecture delivered in Calcutta. 
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Further, there is in America all the chances which one 
can get in this life. A European immigrant's son can 
become the President of the United States. Naturally 
the European says America is a land of liberty and 
freedom. 

In Europe there is no such thing as dignity of labour. 
For, there is an aristocracy of class and caste in Europe. 
In Asia we have nothing. We do not respect labour. 
America is a projection of Europe, and Europe is a 
continuation of Asia. Europe is half Asia, and America 
is the antipodes of Asia. Hence the conditions of life 
are absolutely dissimilar. Therefore to an Indian it 
makes a great difference to be in America, but a 
European is not so much out of elements there. An 
Indian or an Oriental, if he is not strong-minded enough, 
falls under this shock of Americanism. The American 
destroys everything that is non- American. He is an 
iconocla.sl. He j udges everything with the American 
standard. Under this onslaught the Indian goes down. 
Certainly I also had the same experience. There is an 
attack on the Oriental manners, customs, religion etc. 
Everything Oriental is bad, and everything American is 
good. Very few people will stand that strain. 

Then comes the time when the Oriental comes back 
to his own and develops his race consciouiiness and 
becomes proud of himself and his heritage. The race 
prejudice in America is very terrible. One cannot think 
.of it. If you want to compare, take the case of Travan- 
core and find out the difference between the Brahmin 
and the Pariah, there. The same is the case in America. 

But apart from that, when one mixes in society one 
finds, in spite of race and colour differences, there is such 
a thing as democracy. When Americans find an 
educated and cultured man. they take him in. Though 
there is a limitation to his movements, still he becomes 
part and parcel of his friends’ society. To a certain 
extent. America is democratic. To the European 
emigrants it is the land of democracy. The wandering 
Jew from Galilee or a persecuted Irishman finds it is u 
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heaven for him, and some of my countrymen there in 
America had been writing about American democracy 
in newspapers. But Americanism is too hot for the 
Oriental. America is, truly speaking, democratic for the 
white people and not so for the others. 

But what is the definition of democracy? It is a 
relative term. Political scientist say, “One man one 
vote’* is democracy. But many Americans say there is 
no liberty in America. A few rich families rule the 
country. The people who founded the country were the 
persecuted Puritans and Presbyterians, all refugees from 
Europe. The constitution says there is freedom for 
everybody, but there is no freedom to-day. Ten millions 
of Negroes are economic slaves. The Orientals who 
have settled in the country find no social freedom. 
TTiey are persecuted. 

Tlierefore I say that freedom is a relative term. If 
you go towards the east side — New Port, there is 
aristocracy. The people there have formed a class of 
their own. Towards the middle- west where there are 
Irish emigrants, Germans and Austrians, the people are 
comparatively more democratic. Go further west to 
California, the people are still more democratic. There 
is no convention in the life of the people of the western 
sidd. 

In the east in educational matters the English conven- 
tions are kept in tact. The people there will not allow 
the girls in the classes of boys, and the curriculum is 
more antiquated. They insist on learning the classics. 
But in the middle-west and in the west there is no such 
difference. The Women of those parts are not so prudish, 
in the eastern side a professor of biology is not allowed 
to talk many things before girls which in Europe the 
professor will talk freely. 1 know a case which led to 
police intervention. If you go towards the west, you will 
find a good deal of difference. There the people are 
of a different temperament. Again the south is different 
from the north. If you live long in America, you can 
spot a man with his accent. As there is no intervening 
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mountain and as there are chains of railways binding the 
east and the west, there is one homogeneous nationality. 
Every settler becomes an “Anglo-saxon”. They take 
English traditions, manners and customs, and this is 
fostered by the propaganda started by Carnegie. As a 
result, English influence is very great in America to-day. 
Fifty years ago the Americans Were not in sympathy with 
the English people. I have been in New Elngland where 
the people are of pure English descent, where I have 
heard people saying, Thank God, we have no English 
blood in our veins. To-day the Americans feel them- 
selves as belonging to the English race. On this account 
the Indians have a lot of troubles nowadays in America. 
Recent news is that Indians are not very much liked. This 
is the general situation regarding the Orientals. 

Education. 

America being a new country is hankering after 
education. Compulsory education for men, women and 
children is universal. Still the educationists say 5^V. slip 
out of their fingers, and remain illiterate. As soon as a 
foreigner lands in America, he is taken charge of by 
immigration authorities, and there are various organisa- 
tions which teach them English and the American 
constitution. But here and there you will find old people 
who still speak their mother tongues. To-day the 
tendency amongst the immigrants is to keep up their old 
traditions. As for example, the Scandinavian immigrants 
speak Scandinavian at home and English outside. The 
education mania is so great that even the farmers visit the 
schools to learn about agriculture, horticulture etc. 
Illiterate ladies go to lecture halls and learn something. 
In that way Americans are building up a neW nation. 
Without education none can progress. They apply 
the Jatest psychological method of education and spare 
no pains to educate their children. 

Regarding the educational system there is a difference 
between the east and the west, to a certain extent. The 
east is more conservative. One has to learn Greek or 

3 
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Latin as high school carriculum. In the west they are 
more free. They confer diploma in Latin in the east 
but in English in the west. 

The American educational system is very interesting. 
It is a compound of English and German methods. The 
English system of education is college system, and the 
German method is the university system, and Americans 
have applied both the systems. In the under-graduate 
years the English system is pursued, but after getting his 
baccalaureate diploma and entering the post-graduate 
department, the student gets into a different system. He 
has to specialise in a particular subject, and has to show 
his proficiency in two foreign languages before appearing 
for M.A., or Ph.D. In many of the eastern universities 
there is a group system, in which some courses are 
compulsory, and some are optional. When I was in 
America I rebelled against this system. But after making 
a comparison with other countries, 1 think the American 
system is the best, because one gets a fair knowledge 
about the world at first and can specialise in any subject 
afterwards. To my mind, the American system is more 
applicable to us than the German system. In university 
life in America one has to live in the university. It is 
more of a residential character like that of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The university is a town in itself ; it has 
its commons, gymnasiums, dancing halls, sporting clubs 
said literary unions. It is a colony by itself. I remember 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy who was born in India saying that 
after making a tour round the world he found out that 
the American student life is the most enjoyable life. 

But the criticism on the American system is that it 
is stereotyped, and it is on this account that Upton 
Sinclair condemns it. One has to go through the mill 
of education which is ordained by the authorities. 
There is no option, no scope, for independent or free 
thinking. One has to learn and imbibe all those things. 
The university is more or less in the hands of the 
capitalist class. A radical professor gets no chance in 
America ; he will be kicked out. One of my professors 
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was kicked out, because he was too much of a radical. 
Professor Iblen was kicked out of the university, because 
he wrote a book describing ho\v the capitalist class got 
hold of the wealth. There is no choice for a student but 
to swallow up all the things which a certain professor 
says in the class. In that respect all the universities of 
the world are more or less at fault. Ever 3 rwhere they 
are under the influence of the leisured cleiss. This is the 
disadvantage under which American universities are 
labouring, and at present there is no hope of remedy. 
We should take a note of these things. The same 
complaint is made in Germany where all universities are 
officialised. 


SRI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA. 

{Continued from p. 564 Kol. XXX.) 

43. As in the case of flames, or streams, or the fruits 
of a tree, even so are the conditions of age,^ etc., brought 
about (by Time). 

[l A fie &c . — This change in the body can be easily inferred 
from its effects, as in the examples given.] 

44. As in the case of flames the idea and the state- 
ment that this is that very lamp, or in the case of streams, 
that this is that very water, are false, ^ so also are the 
idea and statement that this is that very man, with 
reference to men whose lives are vain.^ 

[i False — the recognition being merely based on a semblance. 

2 l^ain—because enveloped in ignorance.] 
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ftwt tnn^sai^T ?wTli!!?k^*gcf: ii a<^ ii 

45. Neither^ is this man born nor does he die through 
the instrumentality of his own works. It is all a mistake. 
He is immortal. The case is analogous to that of fire 
which is manifested^ through the wood. 

[1 Neither &c . — Even in the case of an ignorant man it is the 
body that dies and not the Self. 

2 Manifested &c . — Even though surviving indefinitely as subtle 

fire.) 

sin ii n 

46. Conception, embryo state, birth, childhood, 
boyhood, youth, middle age, decay and death — these are 
the nine states of the body. 



g n as n 

47. Owing to his attachment to the Gunas, the Jiva 
assumes these imaginary states, high and low, belonging 
clearly to something else,^ and some,^ under^ exceptional 
circumstances, give them up. 

[1 Something else — viz. the body, 

2 5ome — who are fortunate enough to obtain the grace of God. 

3 Under &c . — by the practice of discrimination.] 



II 


48. One’s own birth and death may be inferred 
from those of one’s son and father. The Witness^ of 
things possessed of birth and death is not affected by 
either of them. 


[I Witness — the Atman. So in the next verse.) 


irci ster ii y 
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49. He who sees the origin and death of a plant from 
its seed and final transformation — ^the observer is distinct 
from the plant. Similarly is the Witness of the body 
distinct from it. 

M II 

<r!%sT gfa q q^ ii n 

50. The ignorant man, failing rightly to discriminate 
thus the Atman from the Prakriti, is deluded by the sense- 
objects and goes from birth to death. 

[ The transmigratory existence of the ignorant man is set forth 
in verses 50 — 54.] 

grfircit n \\ 

51. Swayed by his past works, a man^ through his 
attachment to Sattva becomes a sage or a god, under the 
influence of Rajas an Asura or a man, and under the 
influence of Tamas a ghost or a beast. 

[1 Man &c. — Because Sattva is characterised by purity or balance, 
Rajas by activity, and Tamas by dullness or inertia.) 

gfgrfr JTTga; ii 

irg II ^5^ II 

52. Just as a man watching a band of dancers or 
singers imitates^ them, so the Atman, even though without 
activity, is moved to imitate the attributes of the Buddhi 
(intellect). 

[1 Imitates — spontaneously in his mind.) 

SR^T ir ii 

g r ^ TOT ui ^T II II 

53. As^ trees reflected in moving water seem to be 
moving also, and as, when the eyes whirl, the land also 
seems to be whirling. 

[l/la &c . — So the movements of the Prakriti are superimposed 
on the Atman.) 
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<r^{re n ^ ?TOii^ am ?sfmT mwi; a n 

54. As imaginations and dreanv-perceptions are 
unreal, so also, O Uddhava, is the relative existence of 
sense-experience of the Atman. 

mn n ii 

55. Even though the sense-world is unreal, the 
relative existence of a man who dwells on sense-objects 
is never at an end, — as troubles come in dreams.^ 

(1 Dreams — which, as everybody knows, are the effect of the 
impressions of the waJcing state.] 

m ii 

sgmr ii ii 

56. Therefore, O Uddhava, cease to experience the 
sense-objects through the outgoing organs. Look upon 
the delusion of plurality as caused by the non-perception 
of the Atman. 

cTT^: m m q ftg T rud ! n n 

wf^ri) a'«ftq?T: ii 

«f m?mn?iTRgi!^ il n 

57-58. Even though scolded by the wicked, or 
insulted, ridiculed, calumniated, beaten, bound, robbed of 
his living, or sp&l* uix>n. or otherwise abominably treated 
by the ignorant — being thus variously shaken^ and placed 
in dire cxtreijdities, the man who desires his well-being 
should deliver himself by his own effort. ^ 

(1 Shaken — from his faith in God. 

2 Own effort — through patience and discrimination.] 
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H 

*THT aiT?ii»ra'?fe*Rn^ ii n 

%«niTfq II 

9|F% c*l«4Pl<dKOT'^iw ' H<UII<<4<IHII io II 

Uddhava said : 

59-60. O Best of Teachers* kindly instruct me about 
this so that I may understand it. O Self of the Universe, 
thi^ insult to oneself by the wicked I consider as most 
difficult to put up with even by the learned, excepting 
those who practise the religion taught by TTiee, are 
equanimous, and who have taken refuge at Thy feet, for 
nature^ is too strong for men. 

[1 Nature — the instinct to retaliate.] 

(To be continued.) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Orion. — By Bal Gangadhar Tilak. B.A., L.L.B. Published 
by Messrs. Tilak Bros., Gaikwar Wada, Poona City. 
Fp. 227. Price Rs. 2. 

This is a reprint of a book written by Lokamanya that 
has already attained celebrity for the original researches 
it contains. It establishes by various proofs the antiquity 
of the Vedas and shows that *the traditions recorded in 
Rigveda unmistakably point to a period not later than 
4000 B.C. when the vernal equinox was in Orion.* No 
pains have been spared to cite Vedic texts and legends in 
support of this conclusion, and the whole thing has been 
dealt with in a rational and intelligible fashion. 

It may also be added that though the astronomical 
method has been adopted to arrive at the conclusion, the 
work has a literary value and is as free from technicalities 
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as possible. It has been accepted by many that the re- 
searches, full of patient study, deep scholarship and vast 
erudition as they are, throw a flood of light on the age 
of the Vedas and prove that the oldest period in the 
Aryan civilisation is identical with the pre-Orion period 
that may roughly be assigned to 6000 — 4000 B.C. 

The Arctic Home in the Vedas. — By Bal Gangadhar 

Tilak, B.A., LL.B. Published by Mes-rs. Tilak Bros., 

Gaikwar Wada, Poona City. Pp. 502. Price Rs. 5. 

This big volume, also a reprint, proving that the 
ancestors of the Vedic seers lived somewhere in the 
Arctic region in inter-glacial times, is a sequel to Orion, 
the researches into the antiquity of the Vedas. The 
author has brought in a mass of Vedic and Avestic 
evidence to prove his theory : and one feels, as one goes 
through the book, the force of his arguments. 

It has been shown that there are passages in the Rig- 
veda, the most ancient of the Vedic literature, which, read 
in the light of modern research, clearly csta})lish the fact 
that the Vedic deities had Polar atlributes «md that the 
Vedas have in them traces of an arK'ient Arctic c.dendar. 
The Avesta has also been brought in in suppoit of this 
conclusion. *‘The Avesta expressly tells us.” remarks 
the author, “that the happy land of .Airyana \'aejo or the 
Aryan Paradise was located in a region where the sun 
shone but once a year, and that it was destroyed by the 
invasion of snow and ice. which rendered its climate 
inclement and necessitated a migration southward.” 

The objection generally put forward that the ancient 
home of the Aryans cannot be placed in an ice-bound 
region like the North Pole has be ^n dispenscfl with by 
alluding to the recent researches of the serological science 
which prove among others the fact that the cl mate of 
the Poles during the inter glacial times was mild and 
suitable to human habitation, fiow far this theory is 
true can only be decided by exports who have carefully 
studied the subject from various points of view. 
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The Buddhist Annual of Ceylon (1925).— Edited by S. 
W. Wijayatilake and S. A. Wijayatilake. Printed 
and published by W. E. Bastian & Co., Colombo, 
Ceylon. Pp. 64. Price Rs. 1-50. 

This is a journal devoted to the special study of 
Buddha and his philosophy, appearing annually from 
Ceylon. It contains various readable and instructive 
articles, biographical, ethical and philosophical, con- 
tributed by many learned people. What have specially 
interested us are the articles — ‘Thoughts on the Life of 
Buddha’ and ‘Buddhism as the World-religion.’ The 
former brings out the salient features of the life of Buddha 
and their bearings upon humanity. “As 1 meditate., on the 
life of the Buddha the qualities which stand out most 
strikingly to me, aside from his wisdom, are his honesty, 
strength and compassion,** says the writer of the former. 
This is only too true. The latter shows how Buddhism 
can claim to be the religion of humanity at large. One 
feature of the journal is that it has been amply illustrated, 
and this feature has no doubt added to its attractiveness 
and beauty. 

Krishna: The Saviour (Enlarged Edition).— By T. L. 
Vaswani. Published by Canesh & Co., Madras. 
Pp. 188. Price Re. 1-8. 

As the author says in the Introductory Elssay : “In 
this volume have been brought together essays and 
addresses meant for young men for a spiritual synthesis 
of thought and life.” Sri Krishna, the Saviour, delivering 
a message of harmony in the battle-field of Kurukshetra, 
the Flute-player, captivating the souls of earnest and 
sincere people at Brindaban, stands for a concept in which 
has been blended some of the most beautiful and lofty 
visions of human idealism. The author exhorts humanity, 
specially his countrymen, to take up that concept and try 
to live it. For, he thinks, such a concept, implying as it 
does a universal, synthetic and all-comprehensive ideal, 
is the panacea for this sceptic and materialistic age. Tlie 
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book has been written in fascinating style, at once 
simple and forceful. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

What Japan owes to India. 

There was a period in the history of India, when 
almost all the countres of the Asiatic continent directly or 
indirectly were influenced by Indian civilisation. 
Travellers from far and near came to India to study her 
art, literature, philosophy and religion and went back 
laden with the wealth of her invaluable wisdom. Besides, 
India would send missionaries '^II over Asia to spread the 
message of love and good-will. In this way the ethico- 
religious teachings of Lord Buddha got abroad, and 
wherever they went there are traceable the marks of 
Indian thought and culture. 

It was in the 6th century A. D. that Buddhism reached 
Japan, at first through Korea and then through China, and 
influenced that country. Some time afterwards a batch 
of Indian Buddhists wf*nt to Japan and by their personal 
life and precepts greatly helped the spread of Buddhism 
there. Some of them, we come to know, would live a 
silent, rigorous life behind all public notice, and some 
would come in direct contact with the people, mixing in 
public affairs. 

In an article in the Young East, a monthly appearing 
from Tokyo, Prof. Takakusu shows how Japan was 
indebted to these Indians. “In fact, while in cvilisation 
in general,** writes the Prof., * ‘Japan was most influenced 
by China, for her spiritual civilisation she owed to Korea, 
China and India.** And he gives a list of Indian teachers 
who went to Japan, some of whose activities are not as 
yet widely known. TTiere was one Hodo, which means 
in Sanskrit Dharma-Bodhi, who went to Japan by way of 
China and Korea and preached the Buddhist Law. Many 
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miraculous powers were attributed to him, and he was ki 
possession of a small bronze image of Avalokiteswara 
which was afterwards installed in a big temple built under 
imperial command. Due to the preaching of Hodo many 
Japanese embraced Buddhism, and the whole country is 
said to have been soon converted. 

There was another South Indian Brahmin, Bodhi- 
Sena by name, who went all the way to China to have 
an interview With a sage called Manju-Sri and thence to 
Japan where he is said to have taught Sanskrit to Japanese 
priests. He also pi cached the faith of Buddha Amitabha 
and was a very popular figure in the then leligious life of 
Japan. He was .associated with the building of some 
important temples in Japan, in one of which he passed 
the last days of his life teaching his disciples. It is 
said that the Japanese syllabary has been greatly 
influenced by the Sanskrit teachings of Bodhi-Sena. 

The famous Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang, who came 
to India and stayed here for some time, was not a little 
responsible for the spread of Buddhism in Japan. For, 
after his return home many students from far and near 
would come to be taught by him, and one of them, Dosho 
by name, a Japanese, preached the different schools 
of Buddhistic philosophy for a long period of time ’n 
Japan. Dosho was also the first Japanese to advocate 
cremation and conduct burial services after the Indian 
fashion* in Japan. 

Prof. Takakusu also shows how many things imported 
to Japan from India ‘have exercised a powerful influence 
on the religious life of the Japanese people,* and how 
‘practically the whole of the Hindu Pantheon is repre- 
sented* some how or other in that country. Thus, Siva4 
the god of destruction in India, is worshipped air 
Dinkokuten, i.e., Mahakala, a powerful dispenser of 
fortune ; Saraswati, the goddess of learning in India, has 
become Benzaiten, the diety of fortune in Japan ; 
similarly, Lakshmi^^j^e goddess of wealth in India, has 
been represented .fis IvfKhijoten. goddess of courage. 

It is indeed a curious thin^ that Buddhism as a 
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harbinger of Indian civilisation and culture was gaining 
ground abroad but gradually losing all influence in India, 
the place of its birth. Various reasons have been put 
forward as an explanation of the phenomenon, the chief 
among which are, no doubt, internal corruptions and 
strifes between the different schools into which Buddhism 
was split up. So much bitter were the feelings at times, 
specially between the Maha-Yana and the Hina-Yana 
schools, that their followers*, as the Prof, writes, ‘refused 
to drink water from the same river.' 


Indian Medicine and Surgery. 

That Indian medicine \and surgery, called by the 
significant name of Ayurveda, which means the science 
and art of life, were once highly developed must be 
admitted by all unbiassed students of history. Though a 
major portion of the vast literature written on the subject 
has succumbed to the ravages of time, what is extant is 
enough to show that India can rightly be proud of her 
Ayurvedic system. It was quite thorough both in theory 
and practice and did immense service to suffering 
humanity in the past. Based as it was on the analytic 
and synthetic method, it was sure and lasting in its 
efficacy and compiehensive in its scope. And it will not 
be saying too much if we remark that even in its present 
decadent condition it can safely hold its own against its 
foreign rivals in some departments. Only those irrespon- 
sible critics who have no definite knowledge on the subject 
and are prejudiced against everything that is Indian, say 
that Ayurveda is a system for quacks and is most crude 
and unscientific . 

In the Forward, a Calcutta daily, Mahamahcpadhyaya 
Kaviraj Gananath Sen, M.A., L.M.S., has written an 
article on Ayurveda containing much information. He 
has given a beautiful historical survey of the system, 
tracing its origin, development and decay, as well as 
bringing out the fundamental principles on which it is 
grounded. The history of Ayurveda has been divided by 
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him into four distinct periods: (I) The Vedic or pre- 
historic period, (2) the period of the sage authors and 
original researches, (3) the period of Siddhas or chemist- 
physicians. and (4) the period of decay and compilations. 
Finally, he has considered briefly the present position of 
Ayurveda and suggested ways and means for its rehabili- 
tation. 

The origin of the Hindu medicine and surgery dates 
as far back as the Vedas, which contain numerous 
references to Ayurvedic theories, drugs and methods 
of treatment. We need not enter here into the legends 
connected with the genesis and progress of the system, 
for which we refer our readers to works like Charaka and 
Sushruta Samhita. As the writer says, Bharadwaja was 
the founder of the school of physicians, where as 
Dhanwantari inaugurated the school cf surgeons. 

Perhaps from the very beginning or during the second 
period, the Ayurvedic science became divided into eight 
special departments : (I) Salya or surgery and midwifery. 

(2) Salkya or surgery of the eye. ear. nose, throat etc., 

(3) Kaya-Chikitsa or practice of medicine — both preventive 
and curative, (4) Bhuta-Vidya or treatment of mental 
diseases, including .so-called obsessions, (5) Kumara- 
Bhritya or hygiene and treatment of children, (6) Agada- 
Tantra or the symptomatology and treatment of poisons 
including snake-bites, rabies etc., (7) Rasayana or the 
science and art of rejuvenation and attainment of 
longevity, and (8) Vajikarana or sex-hygiene and treat- 
ment of sexual diseases. From the records existing at 
this period, we come to know that numerous works have 
been written on each of these specialised subjects, and a 
classified list of over fifty of such treatises has been given 
by Kaviraj Gananaith Sen in his Bengali work, Ayurveda 
Samhita, Part 1. 

The period of specialisation, as we have said, Vvas 
followed by a period of chemist-physicians, and the date 
of this period may be placed as far back as the early Bud- 
dhistic period of Indian history. The special feature of 
the chemist-physicians was that they discovered and used 
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numerous mineral preparations such as the various com- 
pounds of iron, mercury, zinc, tin etc. The names of 
the exponents of this school are legion and are to be 
found in the vast number of works written by them.* in 
Sanskrit and Tamil. Tamilians developed a separate 
school of their own that had the source of its inspiration 
in the ancient Tamil culture. 

Next came the period of decline. For, during this 
period India witnessed a series of invasions from the 
Scythians. Greeks and Mahomedans successively, and the 
circumstances were such as few original works could 
be written. “Dissection of the human body which had 
been in vogue from very early times and is still advocated 
by Sushruta was stopped by an edict of Asoka. Talented 
authors of Ayurveda like Vagbhata, Samgadhara etc., 
came in during this period which covered about 600 to 
1,600 A.D.**. But most of these authors busied them- 
selves in works of compilation, and there was very little 
original research. 

It was during the last two thousand years that 
Ayurveda rose to the climax of its progress, and the works 
such as Charaka, Sushruta etc., were translated into other 
languages and made their way into Egypt and Arabia. AI 
Beruni, Dr. Wise and other scholars bear testimony to this 
fact. All the different departments of Ayurveda, includ- 
ing anatomy, physiology, chemistry, botany, materia 
medica, pharmacy, curative medicine, hygiene and pre- 
ventive medicine received a great impetus. /\s it is not 
within our scope to enter irto details, we shall notice here 
a few striking facts as referred to by Kaviraj Gananath 
Sen. 

TTie theory of ‘Tridosha’ on which the whole system 
of Ayurveda is based was greatly developed. The 
soundness of this theory is proved by the fact that practi- 
tioners obtain a great measure of success when they 
treat patients in the light of ‘Tridosha,* which means the 
vitiation or derangement of the three elemental functions 
of the body. Unfortunately many wrongly identify this 
theory with the humoural theory of the Greeks. Kaviraj 
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Gananath Sen has given a brief exposition of this theory 
in his "work Siddhanta Nidana and shown that it is not 
inconsistent wit modern physiology. Besides, ‘in the 
practice of medicine, proper diagnosis was always 
insisted upon before treatment. The diagnostic methods 
were the same as the methods employed in the West half 
a century ago. All the five senses (except the tongue 
according to Charaka) were employed for diagnostic 
purposes.* 

It is, perhaps, not known to many that surgery that 
has achieved such a tremendous success in the West now- 
adays had its origin here in India. Surgery in almost all its 
aspects was cultivated and perfected to a degree, and 
operations, major and minor, were extensively performed. 
We get elaborate description in ancient works about 
instruments generally used. “A long list of cutting 
instruments (Sastras) and non-cutting instruments (Yantras), 
which were classified according to their shape and purpose 
occurs in Sushruta, Ashtanga-Hridaya and other works. 
A comparative study of this subject with modern surgery 
forces upon us this conclusion that a large number of the 
modem surgical instruments were known and used widely 
by the ancient surgeon of India.” 

. From what has been said it is clear that Ayurveda in 
medicine and surgery, was far advanced in ancient times. 
But what is its condition now? TTiere is no denying the 
fact that it is far behind modem medical science in many 
respects. For, on account of various causes, specially 
lack of encouragement, it is standing where it was, where- 
as the Western medical science is progressing from day 
to day by leaps and bounds. So what we should do is to 
cultivate Ayurveda diligently in the light of present 
scientific researches and add to its treasure all that we 
can gather from different sources and not simply waste 
time and energy in vainly idealising the past. 
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SwAMi Prabhavananda at Portland, Oregon. 

Invited by those who are interested in Vedanta. 
Swami Prabhavananda of the Hindu Temple at San 
Francisco paid a visit to Portland. Oregon, on the 22nd 
of September, 1925. 

The day following he gave his first lecture in the 
Library Hall, Public Library, to an appreciative audience. 
TTie subject of the lecture was ‘First Principles of 
Spirituality*, and it was so impressive that the people 
immediately sought to know when more lectures would 
be given. The second lecture was delivered on the 27th 
of September in the Assembly Hall of the Portland 
Hotel, the subject being ‘Universality of Vedanta, and 
Realisation and its Methods*. In the evening of the same 
day the Swami addressed another audience, and the 
subject was ‘TTie Subconscious Mind and its Control*. On 
the 28th of September another large audience greeted the 
Swami in his address upon ‘Religion of Love*. Besides, 
two more lectures were delivered by the Swami on the 
29th and the 30th of September, the subjects being ‘The 
Superconscious Vision* and ‘Raja Yoga or the Mystic 
Path’ respectively. 

So intense had the interest become that after the 
last of the series of lectures a class was readily formed, 
something like 120 students attending. The classes, 
four in number, dealing mainly with Raja Yoga, were 
held in the Assembly Hall of the Portland Hotel. During 
these classes requests came in for a resident Swami. So 
the names of those interested were taken at the end of 
the class work, and a committee Was formed who elected 
a President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Further information says that the Swami after his work 
at Portland went to Tacoma, Washington, where he 
captured the hearts of the people by delivering a series 
of nine lectures. Afterwards on the 6th of November, 
1925, the Vedanta Society of Portland was formally 
opened in the Kraemer Building. Cor. Second and 
Washington streets. Swami Prakashananda of the Hindu 
Temple conducting the dedication service. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

VlVEKANAND/i. 


VoL. XXXI. FEBRUARY, 1926. No. 2. 


TALKS WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA AT 
BENARES. 


Nth January, 1921 , 

Apropos of the Bhagavata class held yesterday, the 
Swami said: “What a fine advice Prahlada gave to his 
boy companions ! He says ‘Worship the Lord even from 
childhood. This body is extremely despicable ; the only 
saving grace is that it helps realisation of the Lord.* And 
how boldly he declared to his father that none had 
taught him to love God, neither his teachers nor even he 
himself ! TTiis love of God, he says, is attainable only 
through the grace of the devotees. The father exclaimed, 
Who is this? He will be my death, I fearl Even 
Brahma and Vishnu quake before me, but he argues 
fearlessly with me 1 Kill him I* 

“Perhaps you are thinking that it is fictitious. But 
no, it is all true. Prahlada is not dead, he still lives. — 
He lives in every devotee's heart, in yours and in mine. 
When such stupendous efforts failed to destroy him, how 
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can he ever die ? Did he not realise himself as pervading 
everything? Read the Vishnu Purana ; there you will 
find that his monistic consciousness made even blocks of 
stones float on water ! 

“An excellent book again is the Chandi ! TTie 
philosophy of the Chandi has established the unity of 
Brahman and Shakti. ‘She the Divine Mother is the 
Absolute and yet the Relative in the form of the 
Universe. She pervades everything/ “ Thus the Swami 
recited verse after verse from the Chandi and remarked 
at last : “Mahamaya has veiled everyone with delusion 
that Her play may continue undisturbed. She vouchsafes 
both worldly enjoyment and spiritual emancipation. 
Such is the theme of the book. Suratha and Samadhi 
worshipped the Mother for three years before they 
realised their desires. 

“How is it that we and yet cannot act? This 

is due to Her Maya. She must be propitiated. ‘She 
being propitiated grants the boon of Freedom.’ Aye, 
without Her grace, no man can get out of the net of 
Illusion. Only through worship can the common man 
realise the supreme beatitude, the state of Universal 
Consciousness. There is no other way. 

“Speak to others even as you speak to yourself. 
TTiett is to say, know every one as your own self. Do 
you ever get angry with yourself? Even so behave with 
others. But that would be possible only when you see 
your own self existing in others. This is the spirit which 
underlies Swamiji s doctrine of the worship of the Poor 
Narayana. And it is in this spirit that Gandhi talks to 
others, and he is obeyed. Indeed, there is a plane of 
consciousness where everything appears as one’s own 
self. And when one reaches that plane, there is no 
more any confusion for him.” 

The conversation then turned on Ishan Ch. Mukherji’s 
wonderful charities. Ishan Babu was a devotee of Sri 
Ramakrishna ; and Sri Ramakrishna had asked him to 
renounce those beneficent works and direct his whole 
mind towards God. The Swami said: "Even in such 
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charities, there is a subtle selfishness. He doubtless had 
an eye on fame. That is why he could act as an 
umpire or leader. Very difficult indeed is unselfish 
work I** 

N — asked : “TTie work that we do, is it also not 
unselfish in that way? Some say that we work impelled 
by our own inclinations.** 

The Swami : "True, you are guided by your own 
inclinations ; but done in the right spirit, your Work will 
bear an exactly opp^ site fruit to what will accrue from 
selfishness.** 

"Some are doubtful whether our works are really ^ 
Sri Ramakrishna's works.** 

"Then why do th-y work? Tlie distinction that the 
works are Swamiji*s and not Sri Ramakrishna*8, is 
irrational. Swami ji did not preach even an iota of his ^ 
own. Bold indeed must be he who would differentiate 
between Swamiji and Sri Ramakrishna I** 

The Swami said that the identical confusion was 
prevalent formerly even amongst some of his brother- 
disciples, and he had to argue hard with them to dispel 
that error. 

"Some look upon these works," continued the 
Swami, *'as inferior to meditation. They do not know 
and talk nonsensically. What, is meditation? Why is it 
so highly looked upon? Because it is the way to the 
souKs union with God. NoW let us see what he who 
initiated the works meant. Did he ask you to merely 
clean the patients* soiled cloths, or to worship Narayana 
in and through them ? How then is this worship 
of Narayana different from meditation? It may be. 
one cannot serve in this spirit, but one has no right 
therefore to call it inferior. Swamiji proclaimed this new 
path after realising the Self as immanent in all things. 
But they do not understand it, and would fain move in/ 
the old grooves of spiritual practice. Three days of 
such service done in the right way, will eventually bring 
about spiritual realisation. Such indeed has been the 
experience of whosoever has tried it. K — has told me 
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that in those days when he was working in the hospital, 
he would always feel highly lifted up in spirits. Is not 
every man God Himself? ‘The Lord abides in every 
heart.' If one fails to realise this, it is one's own fault, 
none else's." 

(To be continued,) 


RELIGION IN INDIAN POLITICS. 

There is a subtle law which operates in all planes 
of life. S^ted in general terms, it comes to this : 
Lower interests fulfil themselves by serving the higher 
ones ; the latter in their turn attain fruition by declining 
to be exploited for lower profits ; always the small for the 
great, never the great for the small. 

This law is found so true in the spiritual life that it is 
the accepted tradition among spiritual aspirants to avoid 
using any powers that may come to them in course of 
their Sadhana. It is said that whoever exploit them for 
any lower purpose, not only lose them, but bring about 
their own fall. Nor is this less true in other spheres of 
life. No power, be it material, intellectual, moral or 
spiritual, can be utilised for lower gains with impunity. 
Such abuse makes the power rebound on the wielder 
himself. The small fulfil themselves by being parts of 
the great, like the tributaries of a river. The highest is its 
own end. And to him alone is the Highest, the Pearl 
of Great Price, vouchsafed, who will not barter it for 
tinsels. 

This is true equally of individuals and nations. No 
nation can with impunity exploit its higher powers for 
lesser gains. To do so is to commit a Himalayan 
blunder ; and though it may at first yield success, the 
end is always disastrous. 

We are afraid, the Indian National Congress has 
been guilty of the identical error in its policy and activities 
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during the past few years. It sought to exploit religion 
for political ends. And not a little of the consequent 
failure and confusion is due to this unnatural and reverse 
policy. 

Up till 1919, i.e. the Amritsar session, the Congress 
has been a purely political organisation. The special 
Calcutta session inaugurated the policy of Non-violent 
Non-co-operation. This gave the Congress, in effect and . 
practice, a religious colouring. It assumed a philo- 
sophical tone and preached a certain gospel of life. 
Non-violence had to be lived. Fasts and hartals were 
instituted for the purpose of self-purification and self- 
discipline. Soul-force was :he sword to be wielded in 
that battle. Swaraj, though it remained undefined as 
the political end, was variously interpreted. Some 
declared that individual and personal Swaraj had been 
attained by them, though collective Swaraj was not yet. 
Non-co-operation assumed a religious aspect. The sacred 
books Were consulted to see if co-operation with the 
Government was not against their holy injunctions. 
Altogether the movement looked more religious than 
political. Thus was religion made a hand-maiden of 
politics. 

Let us see the consequences. First, the fChilafat move- 
ment : It is seriously to be doubted whether it should 
have been made a pr*rt of the Congress programme on 
religious grounds. More than one thinker have attributed 
the growing fanaticism of the Muhammedan community 
to this unwise step of the Congress. Muhammedan 
bigotry was dying its natural death. The Khilafat 
movement ensured it a fresh lease of life. Their co- 
religionists in other countries have found through bitter 
experience the folly of mixing religion with politics. But 
Indian Musalmans do not seem to have learnt that wise 
lesson. The justification of the Khilafat movement was 
found not only in the broken pledge of Mr. Lloyd 
George, but also in certain religious traditions. Human 
nature is not logical. Once the ardour of our religious 
nature is evoked, it does not confine itself within the 
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limits of the original cause, but begins to operate in all 
possible directions. The Khilafat movement has not 
been an exception ; and the bitter communal struggles 
have been the consequence. The splendid show of 
unity between the Hindus and the Muhammedans with 
which it began has been converted in the end to bitter 
mutual hatred and suspicion. This is the danger of 
invoking the power of religion for secular purposes. 

Again, it wfll be seen that the Hindu society has 
not been of late immune from internecine quarrels. 
Much of this social unhappiness is traceable to the 
Congress policy. We still remember the warning a 
Hindu monk gave to a non-co-operationist professor 
against implicating the masses in the political propa- 
ganda. His argument was that the so-called apathy 
of the masses was at once the strength and the weakness 
of our nation. We the Elnglish-educated are cultural 
hybrids. We have lost the continuity of our national 
traditions and institutions. We can regain the lost clues 
only in and through the masses. Very carefully we must 
approach them that the almost disjointed forms may not 
break, leaving us in the dark, and we must resuscitate 
them by the infusion of true and unmixed religion. 
These traditions and institutions are the result of 
thousands of years of national experience and effort, and 
are our most precious inheritance. What did the N. C. 
O. movement do? It sent its workers to the villages in 
the name of religion Vith its cult of soul-force, the one 
signal which is still able to energise even the dying Indian 
with zeal and enthusiasm. And the monk said (it was 
in the triumphant days of the N. C. O. movement) that 
when the movement would fail as it was bound to fail, 
it would leave behind a sinister force in the villages, 
working against the ancient traditions, evoking communal 
self-consciousness and a sense of having been deprived 
of rights by the upper classes, and a struggle for their 
acquisition. Politics seeks to acquire rights, religion to 
sacrifice them for the good of others. The basic principle 
of our society is this spiritual law of self-sacrifice. 
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N. C. O. politics introduced a new and contrary force 
into society, and as it came in the guise of religion, it 
was bound to be accepted With greater avidity than when 
ofFered in its original form. The words of the monk were 
prophetic as the present conditions testify. 

The N. C. O. movement provides a unique study in 
political psychology. The tremendous enthusiasm :t 
evoked was unparalleled in recent times. The whole 
nation, enthused by a noble idealism, swayed as under 
a mighty storm. But it all ended in despair. TTie 
prospects now are decidedly gloomy and the problem 
inconceivably keen and complex. How to explain this 
great success and the equally great failure ? Similar 
phenomena were witnessed in Bengal during the 
Swadeshi movement. The same tremendous enthusiasm 
fired the whole people, and their spirit seemed to burn 
with an ethereal glow. Nationalism became a religion. 
But finally the country sank again into a pathetic torpor. 
The net political gain was relatively insignificant, and a 
huge waste of energy was the outstanding debit. We 
succeeded in wresting small crumbs from the unwilling 
hands of the powers that be ; but on the other hand we 
made our internal problems keener and complexer. It 
will be noticed that the growing complexity of the Hindu- 
Moslem problem synchronises With the progress of our 
political movements ; and now it seems well-nigh un- 
solvable. What is the reason of this ineffectuality and 
confusion? 

The reason, as we have said, is the unnatural com- 
bination of religion and politics. We sought to spiritualise 
politics, partly because it Was congenial to the national 
temperament, and partly because religion in India is the 
primal source of strength. But the fact is, we are not 
yet in a position to spiritualise politics. Spiritualisation 
presupposes that every individual should become con- 
scious of his spiritual nature and make it active in every 
detail of his life. Only when such individuals engage in 
politics, does politics become spiritualised. Spiritualisa- 
tion of politics therefore requires a spiritual reform of 
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stupendous magnitude as a preliminary conditioit. But 
what has actually been done? We have begun in the 
wrong end. Instead of devoting our best energies to the 
individual and collective spiritual upliftment» we gave 
ourselves up to politics and sought the inspiration of 
religion for its furtherance. We have made religion a 
means to attain political ends. Therefore though we 
succeed for a time, in the name of religion, to evoke a 
great enthusiasm, we end by creating religious and con- 
sequently communal dissensions and fail to evoke real and 
enduring strength, as only true and not pseudo-religion 
can do. The majority of people cannot yet distinguish 
true religion from mere conventions, its essentials from 
non-essentials, or spirituality from credal religion. What 
actually happens therefore is that our ‘spiritual’ politics 
becomes in their hands a source of religious fanaticism 
and communalism. Therefore politics must be separated 
from religion. 

'What about the spiritualisation of life, you so often 
advocate ?* — it will be asked. 'Is not politics a part of 
our life?’ Of course, we do not mean to exclude politics. 
But su'h universal spiritualisation cannot come by making 
a jumble of everything. The way to it lies through a 
correct coiireption and perfect realisation of religiori in 
its pure and unmixed nature. Let us be spiritual first. 
Everything else will become automatically spiritual If 
we have not this much patience and forr thouglit the con- 
sequence will be that we shall not only complicate our 
political life, but also cause the decline and death of 
religion itself. For example look at the history of 
Papacy. In an alliance between politics and religion, 
is always the latter that lakes the subordinate place. The 
animal and its hunger is stronger in the common man. 
Religion necessarily succumbs to politic.s and its mate- 
rialism. The West is an eloquent testimony. Can we 
risk that? If spirituality is our national ideal, surely we 
can ill afford to sacrifice religion even for any considerable 
political profit I 

We are aware that there are some who can, by virtue 
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of their spiritual eminence, even now take a spiritual 
view of politics. They are Karma Yogins, they have 
spiritualised their Whole life. The Divine Truth alone is 
their objective, politics they conceive only as a means to 
it. But one swallow does not make a summer. The 
whole nation or the majority at least must become such 
Karma Yogins before ‘spiritual* politics can be actualised 
and made a mass movement. We cannot manufactur.e 
Karma Yogins by the simple passing of a resolution! 
Therefore we must make spiritual regeneration the fore- 
most item of our national programme. We need not 
make too much of our political subjection. If the Spirit 
is mightier than matter, surely then external conditions 
shall not long hamper the progress of the soul. 

But we are afraid the politicians have not bestowed 
much thought on these questions. They have simply 
followed the Western pattern. In spite of our glib talk 
about nationalism, we are not yet sufficiently national. 
Our national Congress has been mechanically following 
the Western policy of nationalisation, the policV of making 
the State the sole and paramount powef^ in the country. 
The soundness of this policy of centralisation is seriously 
questioned even in its original home. It is considered 
that though the control of such material interests as poli- 
tical administration or industry by the State is welcome, 
fundamentals like education or religion must be outside 
its power and jurisdiction. The inauguration of the 
policy of nationalisation in India will be extremely disas- 
trous. being as it is absolutely foreign to the national 
genius or traditions. The Congress has so far tried to 
play the roles of the politician, the social reformer, the 
educationist and the economist, though perhaps not the 
spiritual teacher. Yet it is difficult to account for its 
appointment of a committee to go into the Buddha Gaya 
Temple question. One may reasonably ask for its 
credentials. Mere numerical strength does not qualify an 
assembly to become the judge of one and all questions. 
True, the 1. N. Congress is our most representative assem- 
bly, and the voice of India finds its clearest utterance 
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through it. But though the majority may be a reliable 
guide in material affairs, it is ill qualified to express any 
opinion on things that require expert knowledge. It may 
be rightly said, for example, that the educational policy of 
the Congress was extremely farcical. Decentralisation is 
therefore the best possible course. To the plea that the 
Congress may take recourse to the alternative policy of 
the division of labour, entrusting separate committees of 
experts with the several functions of the organised nation, 
our question is ; Shall these be permitted absolute free- 
dom of thought and initiative } Will not the central 
political organisation practically dominate them, its 
creatures > 

There is a gradation in the values of life. Just as the 
mind is superior to the body and the soul to the mind, 
so in the scale of values, national or individual, material 
interests occupy the lowest place, intellectual the higher, 
and spiritual the highest. Each again has its own laws. 
Material things are guided by their own principles. 
Intellect wotks and flourishes in its own way. So also 
the life of the sfSirit. You cannot impose the laws of the 
one on the other without detriment to each other. Thus 
you cannot impose the laws of the spirit on matter without 
stunting the latter’s growth. Politics has its own laws. 
Tbey do not necessarily agree with the laws of religion. 
Society has its oWn laws. Any interference by religion 
or politics with them is sure to impede them in their 
beneficent operations. Swami Vivekananda said : “The 
Hindu must not give up his religion, but must keep 
religion, within its proper limits and give freedom of 
society to grow.** 

Separation therefore is the wisest course, so that each 
may control or be controlled according to its legitimate 
scope and intrinsic merits, and the purely political body, 
being relieved of its superfluous Impositions, may carry 
on its proper work which is the evolution of an adminis- 
trative machinery congenial to the national temperament 
and the transfer of responsibility from the hands of the 
bureaucracy to it. Of course, thereby politics will be 
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relegated to an unimportant position and will cease to 
occupy the place of honour in the national programme. 
That is what it should be, unless we are to ape the 
blundering West and commit national suicide. 

We need not be afraid that the country Will 
deteriorate in consequence, or lack cohesiveness for want 
of co-ordination and co-operation among different spheres 
of the national life, or that the struggle with the bureau- 
cracy will become more difficult. We must indeed 
acquire greater insight. If we are suffering to-day from 
thousand and one disabilities, they are not due essentially 
to political subjugation. In fact, the both are symptoms 
of some other deep-seated malady. We are a self- 
oblivious people, lost to the consciousness of the Ideal 
which is the knowledge and realisation of the Divine. 
This Ideal has to be made conscious and dynamic in every 
detail of our life. This is the first and foremost duty of 
every Indian. In spite of our boasted spiritual idealism, 
we are yet far, far off from its true conception and realisa- 
tion. We still labour under the baleful and hypnotic 
influence of Western ideas, or our political bias would 
not have been so strong as it is to-day. The knowledge 
of and faithfulness to the Ideal therefore shall be the basis 
of national unity and our perennial fountain of strength 
in whatever sphere we may Work. We invite the nation 
to divert its attention from mere political agitations to 
silent and steady works of national reconstruction. Let 
each devote his whole soul to constructive work, not forget- 
ting his spiritual ideal of course. There may not be much of 
popular applause and enthusiasm in that, but no great 
things were ever done before the footlights. Let us 
remember that in India at least politics will not be allowed 
to become all-absorbent. There are things which the 
nation has cherished with greater love and care than poli- 
tical freedom. To their augmentation let our best energies 
be devoted. In spite of our cult of non-violence and soul- 
force, we are yet far from regaining the true spiritual out- 
look. Let us strive hard to attain the true vision, and if 
We are sincere, the truth shall reveal itself I 



MYSTICISM-^TRUE AND FALSE. 

By Principal Kamakhya Nath Mitra, m.a. 
(Confinued from p. 17,) 

When a man of mystic temper enters politics he 
becomes a formidable force, a terror to his antagonists, 
the materialistic and Machiavellian politicians of his age. 
He spiritualises and moralises politics, and his attraction 
is irresistible. Such a man was Cromwell in England and 
Mazzini in Italy. Such men Were Guru Govinda Singh 
and Sivaji in India. 

India, the home and prolific mother of mysticism, 
has produced mystics in bewildering profusion, and the 
fountain of her mysticism it not yet dry. The Vedic 
Rishis were all mystics. The word Rishi means a seer, 
and a mystic is nothing if not a seer. But these 
Rishis were not only mystics, they were some- 
thing more. They were phophets. In a later 
age a prcphet of exceptional power was ca'.led an 
Avetara, and theories of Avatir-hood were propounded. 
Buddha was more than a mystic. He is regaideJ by the 
Hindus not only as a great Yogi and a great Jnani but 
as an Avatara. Many \XV*slern writers arc reluctant to 
call Buddha a mystic, because much of Buddhistic 
philosophy says nothing about Atman (anatmanistic), 
but that is wrong. Buddha himself never spoke of Atman 
or Brahman as there was much unnecessary talk about 
Brahman or Atman in his time and very little striving for 
self-realisation. His aim was eminently practical. An 
agnostic like Herbert Spencer or a humanitarian idealist 
like Auguste Comte he never was. Amar Sinha, the 
famous Buddhist lexicographer, calls Buddha Adwayavadi 
in his dictionary. According to Professor Rhys Davids, 
Buddha taught nothing new. TTie essence of all his 
teachings is to be found in the Upanishads. Even his 
order of monks Was not wholly an innovation. The 
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Mahayana Buddhism of the northern school as outlined 
by Professor Suzuki of the Tokiyo University differs very 
little from the Vedanta, and that perhaps is true Buddhism. 
As Buddha was a mystic, so were the Buddhist Arhats. 
The Bhagavata, Saiva and Sakta mystics of later times 
were simply innumerable, and 1 need not mention their 
names. In Kabir, Nanak and Dadu of Mahommedan times 
the Moslem influence is traceable. But it is the Moslem' 
influence of the Sufls ; and according to Mr. Khuda 
Bux of the Calcutta University Sufism itself is largely 
a product of Vedantic thought. Certain modern theists 
of India who are the products of Christian influence of the 
Unitarian-cum-Protestant type try to make it appear 
that they were mono-theists like themselves, but they are 
not right, for Guru-vada and Avatara-vada have a place in 
their religious thought and experience. In the Brahmo 
Samaj of Bengal, Raja Rammchan was more a rationalist 
than a mystic. Devendranath Tagore had deeper reli- 
gious experience. He was a truer mystic. But the 
emotional or Bhakti form of mysticism in the Brahmo 
Samaj found its best expression in Keshab Chandra Sen. 
The richest spiritual life in the Brahmo Samaj, 1 believe, 
was Keshab*s. Both in Devendranath ’s life and in 
Keshab’s life there was a strong ascetic tendency. But 
as actual asceticism or the ideal of absolute chastity and 
absolute poverty was realised by neither of them, they 
fall below the level of the highest mystic achievement. 
The prince of mystics of the present age, however, is 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. Ransack the world, East and 
West, you will not find another like him. and all that is 
true of Ramakrishna, the Master, is true of Vivekananda, 
the disciple. As for the fire and force of Vivekananda. 
it is matchless. .Are Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
mystics only or something more? I would rather not 
answer the question. Time will show. The following 
comparative estimate of modem Hindu mysticism in 
Hastings* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics will be 
found very amusing in this connection. Says the writer : 
“That mysticism has not died out of India is evident whei? 
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we hear the old cry for the One echoing through the 
Writings of Swami Vivekananda. .... A truer 
mysticism expresses itself in the Autobiography of 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. . . . And we find 

the same passion for oneness with God expressing itself 
again and again in the finest and most truly Indian hymns 
of the young Christian Church e.g., of N. V. Tilak, the 
^Marathi poet.” We read these lines and smile at the 
Christian bias of the writer, for we know what is what. 
Vivekananda’s mysticism, according to the writer, is TRUE 
because he was a Hindu in the full sense of the term. 
Devendranath *s mysticism is TRUER because in spite of his 
Christo-phobia (Khrista-V ibhtshil^) his mono-theiotic 
theology was a nearer approach at least to Unitarian 
Christianity ; and the Marathi poet Tilak’s mysticism is the 
TRUEST, because he is a Christian in the full sense of the 
term ! Further comment is unnecessary except only this 
that the writer’s opinion is based on Evelyn Underhill’s 
preface to the English translation of the autobiography of 
Devendranath, presumably furnished at the instance of 
somebody desperately anxious for the prestige of the 
Brahmo Samaj which is now in a moribund condition. I 
have reason to believe that Mr. Kennedy, a learned 
Christian missionary, who has just written a book full of 
information on the Chaitanya movement of Bengal, has 
been influenced by the opinion of the above-mentioned 
contributor to Hastings’ Encyclopaedia when he opines 
towards the close of the book that Devendranath *s mysti- 
cism was of a higher order than that of Chaitanya Deva 
who is regarded in Bengal as the very Avatara of Prema 
and Bhakti (love and devotion). The worthlessness of 
such an opinion is so palpable that it is unnecessary to 
refute it. It cannot but be treated with the contempt it 
deserves. 

From all that has been said above about the influence 
of Indian thought and experience on the mysticism of the 
World, I must not be supposed to suggest that there is no 
originality anywhere in this, the highest fact with regard 
to man. Originality there undoubtedly is. A mystic is 
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nothing if not original. But if anybody thinks that 
originality means something absolutely new, then he must 
be very much mistaken. “1‘here is nothing new under 
the sun," says the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
"All great thoughts have been thought already ; we shall 
have to think those thoughts over again," says Goethe. 
Eternal Verities are ever old and ever new. A truth is 
called new when one perceives it for the first time though 
it may have been perceived by others before. The fresh- 
ness of a first-hand perception none can deny. "The 
merit of originality is not novelty but sincerity, — the be- 
lieving man is the original man," says Carlyle. All that 
we claim is that the highest and greatest spiritual truths 
were first discovered in India, and if that is a fact of which 
we are proud, our pride is pardonable. We are not so 
foolish, however, as to think that we are the "chosen 
people of God." On the contrary, we are painfully con- 
scious of our present degradation, and so we call upon 
our people to rise to the level of our great ancestors and 
follow the examples of a few great men who are still born 
in the country. Every truly great rnan has, I believe, a 
touch of musticism in his nature. Of the living Indians 
known to fame the greatest mystic, who is also a man of 
action, is Mahatma Gandhi. Arabinda Ghosh is another 
mystic who was also a man of action, but he has practi- 
cally retired from the world. Among persons unknown 
to fame but who are true mysics, there are many 
Sadhus, Bhaktas and Yogis in all parts of India. In 
the highest mysticism there must be a deliberate renun- 
ciation of the life of sense. The highest mysticism is not 
possible without ‘Dharma-megha-vairagya* or the spirit of 
intense detachment. Highest mysticism and asceticism 
always go together. Mysticism, however, has many steps 
like a ladder. Wherever there is genuine religion there 
is mysticism. It is not necessarily inimical to institutional- 
ism, ecclesiasticism or the established forms of religion, 
but the mystic’s method is inward. When a man prays 
fervently he is a mystic. When tears start to his eyes or 
he feels a thrill at the thought or name of God he is a 
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mystic. When he feels deep repentance he is a mystic. 
When he feels deep spiritual despondency or what is 
called the ‘dark night of the soul’ he is a mystic. When 
he feels a strong moral impulse he is a mystic. When he 
feels pure love and pure joy he is a mystic. The higher 
mystic sees visions and hears voices, and the highest 
mystic is he from whom the world with its manifold has 
vanished and who realises his oneness with Brahman. 

Is married life consistent with mysticism? If married 
life can be spiritualised and the sex-life eliminated, it does 
not preclude the possibility of the highest mystic experi- 
ence or the final realisation of oneness With Brahman. 
Positive mystic experience is always proportionate to the 
measure of sexual abstinence. A married man may 
attain a certain degree of mystical experience during the 
period of self-restraint. If the period be brief, the 
experience is brief also. There are some people 
who cite the examples of married Rishis and 
specially select with a purpose married mystics like 
Nanak, Kabir and St. Catherine of Genoa to make the 
mystic path easy and to show that asceticism is unneces- 
sary and perverse. But they forget that these married 
mystics attained eminence not by reason of. but in spite 
of, marriage. They forget that these married mystics 
struggled hard to subdue sex-life and ultimately trans- 
cended it. That sex-life and spiritual life are mutually 
antagonistic is a law as immutable as any law of Nature. 

A great difficulty arises over the claim that certain 
poets are mystics. There were many saints and devotees 
who were poets and whose poetry is the expression of 
their mystic experience. TTiey only are entitled to be 
called mystic poets in the strict sense of the term. But 
when we come to those who Were primarily poets, a great 
p.sychological problem arises. There may be a mystic 
element in their poetry as there is a mystic element in 
prose literature. But if their lives are irregular and 
unbalanced, then with all their aesthetic refinement and 
fine feelings and sentiments they have no right to be 
called mystics, for mysticism and pure life with the self- 
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restraint it implies always go together. Poets of the first 
rank are epic and dramatic poets. Epic and dramatic 
genius massive and impersonal. Homer, Shakespeare 
and Milton are not called mystic poets by the literary 
critics, so that we may say that the very greatest poets 
need not necessarily have anything to do with what passes 
for mystic poetry which is nowadays so much in vogue. 
If Dante had not written anything but his Vita Nuova, 
he would have been called a mystic. But he is one of 
the greatest poets the world has ever produced, and the 
Divine Comedy though epic in form being the story of 
his soul’s experience may very "well be called a mystic 
poem. But we must remember that in spite of his 
occasional aberrations there was a strong ascetic tendency 
in his nature, and that is why Dante, the representative 
poet of the Catholic world, may very well be called a 
mystic. Another poet of the first rank was Goethe, but 
he should be called a philosophic po»^t rather than a 
mystic poet. As epic and dramatic genius is massive 
and impersonal, so lyric genius is intense and personal. 
As lyric is not sustained but short, so lyric poets must be 
assigned a lower rank in the scale. A claim to mysticism 
is generally made on behalf of the Caroline poets of the 
17th century, most of whom were love-poets and religious 
poets at the same time. The chief names are Herrick 
and Crashaw. Herbert was purely religious. But when 
we come to the Romantic Movement of the late 18th 
century and the early 19th century and the poetry of the 
Victorian Age, the claim to mysticism on behalf of 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats and Browning js loudest. 
Wordsworth is called a Nature mystic. Shelley, Keats, 
Browning and Rossetti are called Love-and-Beauty 
mystics. Wordsworth’s Nature mysticism is pantheism 
and finds its best expression in his Tin tern Abbey. Here 
is not only the poet’s imagination but a true religious 
experience. It is not, however, the highest mystic 
experience, for to the highest mystic Nature is an illusion. 
Wordsworth’s pantheism leads him to the false philo- 
sophy of ‘Nature’s holy plan*, and if he had not a strong 
2 
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moral sense which is not reconcilable with pantheism, 
he would have gone astray. The pantheism of his 
Tintern Abbey is tempered by the stern moraUtt,’ of his 
Ode to Duty. Those to whom his Tintern Abbey appeals 
but who have no appreciation of the severe grandeur of 
his Ode to Duty miss half their Wordsworth. If Words- 
worth had not a strong moral sense, 1 would not have 
called him a mystic at all but a poet with a certain mystic 
element in his poetry, which is the product of exalted 
imagination. One remarkable thing about Wordsworth is 
that he never wrote a love poem unless his Lucy Poems, 
and She was a Phantom of Delight, are called love poems 
at all. As for his pantheistic experience, it should be 
noted that a mystic poet like Blake and a philosophic 
poet like Tennyson speak quite differently. To Blake 
“Nature is a hindrance,** and Tennyson says: 

“I found Him not in world or sun 
Or eagle's wing or insect's eye.*' 

Still 1 should call Wordsworth a religious mystic and not 
merely a poet with a mystic element in his poetry because 
of the deep moral experience he feels — an experience 
inseparable from a true mystic. Here is higher intuition. 

The most perplexing problem is that presented by 
those poets who are called Lovc-and-Beauty mystics. 
One truth here should be borne in mind. True Love- 
and-Beauty mysticism always accompanies high moral 
elevation such as we find in Plato, in the lives of many 
Catholic saints of Mediaeval Europe and the Vaishnava 
.saints of dndia. Some of the Vaishnava saints like 
Tulsidas, Tukaram, Surdas and Mirabai were poets, and 
I call them true Love-and-Beauty mystics. But when a 
poet’s sensibility to Love and Beauty is without a sound 
moral basis, then I may call him a poet with a mystic 
element in his poetry, but I cannot call him a mystic, 
for mysticism Xvithout ‘purgation* is no mysticism at all. 
By sheer force of imagination he may reach an exalted 
mood and utter fine and beautiful sentiments, but he is 
not what we Hindus call *a man of realisation.' Much 
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is made of Shelley nowadays, and Shelley is a case in 
point. There is a regular Shelley-cult in certain quarters, 
and I hear of a certain educational institution in which 
the Shelley-day is celebrated. Shelley may be steeped 
in the ideas of Plato’s Symposium. His Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty may be the clearest expression of his 
devotion to the spirit of ideal Beauty. His Prometheus 
or human imagination may have union with Asia the 
Divine Idea or the Spirit of Beauty and Love. His 
“poet’s eye may in a fine frenzy roll’*, and he may see 
the poetic vision of a new universe. But we cannot 
forget that he did not shrink from the picture of incestuous 
love between brother and sister in the first edition of the 
poem Laon and Cythna now known as the Revolt of 
Islam, and in his Epipsychidion he has made a mess of 
the whole thing by identifying Intellectual Beauty "with 
a Daughter of Earth. If we look at Shelley’s life, we see 
that his moral sense where love for "women is concerned 
is very weak indeed. He deserted his first wife and 
child to elope with Godwin’s daughter whom he sub- 
sequently married. Harriet the poor girl ended her 
miseries by suicide. After his second marriage he fell 
in love with several ladies, and in each case he called 
his love Platonic or spiritual. It is a mere accident that 
prevented his Platonic love from lapsing into carnal 
attachment. The less \ve talk of Platonic love of the 
Shelley an type the better for mankind. Shelley’s Love- 
and-Beauty mysticism is obviously the working of sex- 
complex. It is a clear case for the psycho-analyst. 

Keats is a charming poet. He is also called a Love- 
and-Beauty mystic, but his moral fibre is pulpy. He is 
an amiable weakling who excites our pity. But a true 
mystic he is not, because there is no severe self-discipline 
in his life. As a man, however, he is decidedly better 
than Shelley. 

Browning’s intellectual quality is much higher than 
that of Shelley and Keats, but he is also a Love-and- 
Beaiity poet. Love to him is all in all. The ’Law’ of 
Tennyson is nothing to him. He makes light of the dis- 
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tinction between good and evil. If he had cultivated a 
little self-restraint, he would not Have eloped with the 
invalid lady who afterwards became Mrs. Browning and 
developed into a ‘mystic poet* herself. Browning does 
not come up to the Hindu ideal of a true mystic. His 
optimism is provoking. 

D. G. Rossetti is also a Love-and-Beauty poet. His 
sensuousness is aggressive. It is the beauty of the face 
of woman that specially appeals to him. A very strong 
sex-complex is evidently at work here. It is a very clear 
case for the psycho-analyst. We cannot call him a true 
mystic at all. 

Rabindranath in our country is a Love-and-Beauty 
poet like Shelley and Keats and a Nature poet like 
Wordsworth. But Rabindranath is also a Bhakta Kavi 
(devotional and religious poet). There is deep devotion 
in his heart, so I may call him a mystic poet. He is a 
pious man as the term is generally understood. But as 
the ascetic ideal is repugnant to his nature, he does not 
come up to our standard of a true mystic. He is a mystic 
of the lower sort. Wordsworth is a truer mystic than 
Rabindranath, for there is a strong ethical urge or ascetic 
tendency in his nature. Rabindranath does not truly 
represent the culture of our race. No Brahmo Samajist 
can. 

TTiere are some pseudo-mystics who think that 
obscurity is the essence of mysticism, and so they 
assiduously cultivate obscurity. These people are not 
mystics but fools pure and simple. They need not be 
taken seriously at all. 

Under the influence of Rabindranath mysticism has 
become a pose with a certain class of our young men. 
They have heard the word mysticism but do not know 
what it means. TTiey think that to be a mystic is to look 
languid and sheepish and spout aesthetic nonsense. 
Romancing and sentimental mooning they mistake for 
mysticism, and they also deal in the second-hand rubbish 
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of literaiy criticism. Unless they study misticism closely 
and cultivate self-discipline they will soon prove a 
nuisance hateful to gods and men. 


THE BRAHMA-SUTRAS-ITS AGE AND PLACE IN 
INDIAN CULTURE. 

By Haripada Ghosal, Vidyabenode, m.a., m.r.a.s. 


The antiquity of the Indian civilisation has been 
proved and shown by good many scholars, both Indian 
and European, who take a sympathetic interest in Indian 
history, philosophy and religion. Many express their 
disappointment for the lack of chronology in India. True 
it is that nothing is more difficult to handle than the dates 
of Indian history. It is indeed like a pathless wilderness 
in which a critical mind finds obstruction at every step. 
But we should bear in mind that the true history of a 
country is the history of its people — their culture, religion, 
literature, arts, sciences and philosophy. If history means 
mere chronological records of kings, their wars, conquests 
and whims, if it is a “biography of great men“ as Carlyle 
so dogmatically asserts, then the Indians have no history. 
But if it means the evolution of the community as a whole 
and of the individual in particular — the satisfactory solu- 
tion of the riddle of existence — the realisation of a higher 
ideal of manhood in the physical and spiritual aspects of 
that mysterious and unconscious conglomeration of men 
called society, then the ancient Aryans have preserved in 
their monurhental works on socio-religious and ethico- 
philosophical matters excellent materials of authentic 
hfstory. 

India is a land of multitudinous creeds and sects. 
From the hoary ages of the past she has harboured in her 
bosom downright atheists, agnostics, materialists as also 


devout God-fearing 


From the grossest idolater 


men. 
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and animist to the pious henotheist, from the crude 
polytheist and anthropomorp'hist to the unbending mono- 
theist, every one, in short, has found a secure home in 
the spacious and well-watered plains of the sea-guarded 
and snow-capped Ind. As the Vedanta is the native 
philosophy of India, and as the Vedantic thought has 
formed the substratum of Indian culture all through her 
history from the Rik-Veda down to the present day, it 
should be our worth while to know the date when the 
Vedanta materialised into a definite shape so as to govern 
Indian life as a powerful force in the land of its birth. 
It will also be interesting to know to what a height of 
metaphysical speculation the Indian mind rose even in 
ages long before other nations were in their embryonic 
form. 

The Vedanta is the most valuable contribution of 
India to humanity — to world-culture. It is the soul of 
India — the quintessence of her thought. To know India, 
one must know the Vedanta. To kill India, one must first 
kill the Vedanta. Indian religion is based on the Vedanta. 
The Vedanta is its life, its breath, its soul, its very being. 
To ascertain its date is indeed a momentous, though a 
knotty problem. 

The Neo-Vedantism of Sankara, the greatest exponent 
of that philosophy, is based on the Brahma-Sutras. the 
Gita and the Upanishads. Yet the Vedanta truly means 
the Brahma-Sutras, a body of short, pithy and pregnant 
sayings, each of which is compact with a world of sense. 
Here we are concerned with the Brahma-Sutras of 
Badarayana, round whose magic personality has gathered 
a thick cloud of misconceptions. 

That Veda Vyasa was present at the time of the 
Mahabharata is proved by the Mahabharata itself. The 
words and occurring in the Gita which is 

a part and parcel of the Mahabharata, though some 
scholars consider it to be a later interpolation, clearly 
prove the existence of the Vedanta or the Brahma-Sutras 
in the time of the Mahabharata. Professor Garbe's con- 
tention that the superstructrire of Vedantic thought in the 
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Gita was lately imposed on the thread-bare skeleton of 
some Slokas or verses originally intended for the inter- 
pretation of the Sankhya system. He means to say that 
the Vedanlic thought underlying the Gita was a forgery 
of crafty priests or an interpolation of the selhsh sacerdotal 
sect. Thus he is another instance of the peculiar type of 
men who pride themselves on being styled with the sono- 
rous epithet of Orientalists who have no sympathy for 
the East, which is so absolutely necessary for the right 
understanding and interpretation of the Oriental mind. 

Now, if we succeed in finding out the date of the 
Mahabharata, we shall be able to fix the date of the 
original Brahma-Sutras also. Tradition which cannot 
altogether be relegated to the cold shade of neglect in 
recounting the history of a nation, ascribes the authorship 
of the Mahabharata, the Brahma-Sutras and the compila- 
tion of the Vedas to one person, namely, Vyasa whoever 
he might be. 

Badarayana. the reputed author of the Brahma-Sutras, 
is only “a name and an intellectual power” as Max 
Miiller so aptly says. We do not possess particular data 
or actual accounts about the life of this great intellectual 
giant. But India is a land of wonders. Greece may well 
be proud of her Homer, Socrates, Plato and Pericles : 
Germany of her Goethe, Kant and Frederick the Great ; 
England of her Shakespeare and Newton ; Italy of her 
Mazzini and Dante ; and France of her Napolean and 
Charlemagne : but India may as well be proud of her 
Krishna, Buddha, Badarayana, Sankara, Kalidasa and 
Chandra Gupta II to name only a few of her mighty 
intellectual forces who have played brilliant parts in the 
long roll of her history. 

The Vedanta had its mighty exponents before 
Badarayana. The famous hymn of the Rik-Veda — 

ftwT; I VTf^: ll— • 

is an incontestable proof of the existence of Vedantic 
speculation even so far back as the time of the Rik-Veda. 
In the Brahma-Sutras there is mention of the names of 
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Jaimini, Asmarathya, Badari, Kashakritsna, Karstnajini, 
Udolomi. Atreya and even Badarayana. These exponents 
of Vedantic thought preceded or were contemporaneous 
with Badarayana who finally reduced the floating thought 
and gave it “a local habitation and a name.’* He is the 
band-master of that seraphic song which fills the spacious 
field of Indian thought and culture from the 13th to the 
5th century B.C., and which is going to harmonise the 
jarring notes of multitudinous chords in the throbbing 
heart of humanity. 

There is some reason to doubt the identity of Vyasa 
which is eponymous with Badarayana, and Sankara does 
not seem to think of Vyasa as Badarayana. It would, of 
course, be unreasonable to disbelieve the Indian tradition 
that Vyasa collected and compiled the Vedas, composed 
the Mahabharata, the Brahma-Sutras and the Puranas. 
Western scholars who cannot brook the idea of the 
priority of Indian civilisation and before whose eyes 
Greece looms larj^e as a world-power, are of opinion that 
the war related in the Mahabharata stands on no positive 
historic^] basis. Thus far they admit that the 
Mahabharata war was the war of the Kuru-Panchalas and 
that the Pandavas were only creatures of poetic 
imagination. Lassen, Web’cr, .Monier Williams and R. C. 
Dutt hold this view. .Max .Miiller fixes 120() B. C. to be 
the date of the compilation of the Rik-Veda. Ho has 
divided the whole field of ancient Sanskrit literature into 
the Chhandah, .Mantra, Brahmana and Sutra periods, and 
fixing 200 years for each period, has brought down the 
Sutra period to about 400 B.C. This fanciful division of 
Sanskrit literature into stated periods is historical 
anarchism in the name of scientific history. In short, 
most of the Western scholars believe that the Mahabharata 
was composed about the 4th or 5th century B.C!., that 
originally it contained no reference to the Pandavas, that 
they were mere children of poetic imagination of later 
times and that they were afterwards interpolated. 

Indian scholars place the date of the Mahabharata 
war about 5000 years back i.e., about 3102 B.C., the 
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beginning of the Kali and the end of the Dwapara Yuga, 
and so they believe that as Vyasa was present during the 
Mahabharata war, the epic was composed at that time. 
But Colebrooke, Wilson, Wilford, Pratt and others place 
the Mahabharata war in the 13th and 14th centuries B.C. 
According to the Mahabharata itself and the Vishnu- 
Purana, the oldest and the most reliable of all the Puranas, 
the time of the Mahabharata war is respectively 1520 and 
1430 B.C. The Mahabharata as it stands at present is 
indeed a work of many hands — a poetic mosaic of varie- 
gated colours, but it cannot, on that account, be placed 
in the 3rd or 4th century B.C., though it is an undoubted 
fact that it passed through several recensions before it 
took its present form in pre-Christian centuries. The fact 
is that the Mahabharata and the Puranas were composed 
in their original forms by Vyasa who also reduced the 
floating mass of philosophical and religious opinions of 
the preceding ages in some Sutras called the Parasarya 
Bhakti-Sutras which passed cuiTent under the general 
name of \ yasa-Sutras or Brahma-Sutras before the appela- 
tion was used by Badarayana, the systematiser of the 
Brahma-Sutras in its present form about the 6th century 
B.v . .^al Gangadhar 1 ilak. a profornd \ edic scholar, 
has fixed 'the period from 1400 to 500 B.C. to be the 
period of the Sutras and philosophical systems." 

Tr.’ly it may he asserted that the millenium beginning 
from 1500 B.C. and ending in 500 B.C. was p)re-eminently 
an epoch of Sturm und Drang in the whole of the Orient 
— in Persia. India and China, in the Near East, the Middle 
East and the f ar East. The long period of the Chou 
Dynasty (1122 240 B.C.) witnessed the compilation of 

the (liru ii. the text-l^ook of politics ]\v Kiiantzi, the 
oldest statistician of all nations" in the 12th century, the 
birth of 1 .aotze, the prophet of Taoism, and of Confucius, 
the teacher of propriety in the 6th century B.C. In Persia 
Zarathustra (660 — 583 B.C.) founded a new cult, and in 
India was inaugurated the Augustan era from the 8th to 
the 6th century B.C., which was never surpassed in other 
periods of world *s history for its range of intellectual 
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activities, for the systematisation of spiritual and religious 
culture of ages, for the conservation of the culture of 
centuries. 

In India the seventh and sixth centuries before Christ 
were an epoch of intellectual ferment, of encyclopaedists, 
of researchers and investigators, of ascetics and Rosicru- 
cians, of positivists and mystics who in their permanent 
forest-universities probed all abstract ethical theories, 
tackled all ontological problems, cosmological hypo- 
theses, chemical, logical, philosophical and sociological 
questions from erotic science to pure philosophy, from the 
problem of bread and butter to “the problem of the 
Sphinx**. It was an age of grammarians whose prototype 
was Panini who was preceded by scores of philologists 
and lexicographers — of chemists, botanists and zoologists 
of the Charaka school — of sociologists who compiled the 
Dharma-Sastras, Niti-Sastras and Srauta-Sastras — of the 
systems of psychology, logic and metaphysics collectively 
called the Darsanas— of the promulgation of a code of 
morality and practical ethics in a new and more practical 
garb by Sakyamuni — of the foundation of Jainism by 
Mahavira. 

Thus the thought-forces that w^ere energising the 
Indian mind were regulated into well-defined forms 
by those authors or so many Vyasas after whom 
they have been named. Thus Veda-Vyasa might have 
originally composed some Vedanta-Sutras about the 15th 
century B. C., but it was Badarayann \vho systematised the 
Brahma-Sutras in its present form about the 6th century 
B.C. The best intellectuals of the time did nothing but 
compile, collect, codify, systematise and conserve the 
race-culture that had been handed down to them from 
remote antiquity. That it was an age of questions and 
answerings, of criticisms and counter-criticisms, of doubts 
and explanations, may be shown by an appeal to the 
internal evidence of the philosophical systems. For, we 
see the six systems quote and refute one another. So 
their relative position is difficult to be fixed, except that 
they were simultaneously systematised. 
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There is another strong reason for placing the Brahma- 
Sutras in its present form in the sixth century B.C. Of 
the Upanishads, at least the principal ones, “there is not 
a {‘ingle one perhaps of which the reduction is of a date 
anterior to Buddhism’* (Birth). According to Dr. Bhan- 
darkar the Brihadaranyakopanishad was- written before 
600 B.C. As the Brahma-Sutras seeks to reconcile the 
apparent incongruities in the Upanishads and tries to 
J>uild a homogeneous system on their chaotic rhapsodies 
and apocalyptic visions, it cannot be placed earlier than 
the oldest Upanishads which “are not the work of a single 
genius but the total philosophical product of an entire 
epoch” extending “from 1000 to 500 B.C." (Deussen). 
Again, the mention and refutation of Buddhism, Jainism, 
Bhagavatism and such other more recent cults, and an 
exposure of their fallacies and defects with an exposition 
of the clear-cut dogmas of the Vedanta, place the Brahma- 
Sutras towards the close of the sixth century B.C. when 
Buddha lived and preached his doctrines. 

The Sariraka-Mimamsa or Brahma-Sutras is divided 
into four books, each book containing sixteen Padas or 
sections and 192 Adhikaranas or sub-sections with 555 
Sutras in all. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Vedanta embodied 
in the famous saying, “TTiou art 1 hat,” means the identity 
of the individual soul with Brahman. “This great 
formula,” says Professor Paul Deussen, “gives in these 
words metaphysics and morals together. You shall love 
your neighbour ns yourselves. You are your neighbour, 
and mere illusion makes you believe that your neighbour 
is something different from yourselves.” 

The Vedanta is called Advaitavada or a doctrine of 
non-duality as it teaches that the individual soul cannot be 
an emanation but is the whole indivisible Brahman. 
Multiplicity of phenomena is due to false impressions, the 
result of Avidya or innate ignorance which prevents the 
soul from recognising that the empirical world is mere 
Maya or illusion. To the Vedantist the universe is like 
a mirage. Moksha or salvation is the effacement of the 
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semblance of distinction between Jivatman and Param- 
atman, effected by the dawn of true knowledge. 

Tlie idealistic monism or the sublime theory of the 
Vedanta is like the **full flood of heavenly glory of the 
noon-day sun,** compared with which, “the idealism of 
reason as it is set forth by Greek philosophers," to quote 
the words of Frederick Schlegal, “appears like a feeble 
Promethean spark, faltering and feeble, and ever ready to 
be extinguished." “It is true," says Prof. Deussen, “tha| 
Paul hints at an identification of God with man, it is true 
that Kant endeavours to explain the marvellous pheno- 
menon of the categorical imperative within us on the 
theory that man as real (‘thing in itself) lays down the 
law to the man as phenomenal ; but how slight the signi- 
ficance of these timid and groping essays as compared 
with the profound and fundamental conception of the 
Vedanta, that the God, the sole Author of all good in us, 
is not as in the Old Testament a Being contrasted with and 
distinct from us, but rather our own metaphysical 1, our 
Divine Self, persisting in untarnished purity through all 
the aberrations of human nature, eternally blessed — in a 
word, our Atman." “If philosophy, “ says Prof. Max 
Muller, "is meant to be a preparation for a happy death 
or Euthanasia, 1 know of no better preparation for it 
than the V^edanta philosophy." 


JESUS 'FHE C'Hf^IST. 

By Swami Atulananda. 

II. 

As he grew up Jesus began to realise that the require- 
ments of society and the requirements of God were in 
constant collision. Men were departing from the word 
of God and exalting theories of their own invention. 
They were observing traditional rites devoid of virtue. 
Their so-called religious practices were a mere round of 
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ceremonies that had lost their meaning. He saw that 
men found neither happiness nor peace. 

As Jesus pondered over these things he became 
negligent in the performance of such religious duties as 
the Rabbis prescribed. He sought light from within. 
He prayed and meditated and communed with God. 

For this neglect of external observances he was often 
rebuked not only by his parents and relatives but also 
by the Rabbis. They tried to reason with him. But 
Jesus had no faith in their words. He met their argu- 
ments by quoting scripture, and quietly followed his own 
way. But this constant wrangling and censure on the 
part of his superiors made his life a bitter one. Even in 
his youth Jesus had to learn the hard lesson of silence and 
patient endurance. In his search for Truth Jesus stood 
alone. No man sympathised with him. But this alone- 
ness drew him closer to the source of all wisdom and 
truth. In God he found his Father and his Friend. 

And here the records for the time being close, and 
we do not know anything about Jesus till they open again 
when he is thirty years old, and he begins his public 
ministry. 

All speculation to fill up this gap of eighteen years 
of Jesus' life is vain. Some believe that he came to India 
to learn the secret of Yoga. Others 'will have it that he 
joined the Fssenes and practised religion according to 
their methods. The general conception among Christians 
is that as the eldest son and head of the household, on him 
devolved the burden of supporting the family, for his 
father Joseph not being mentioned in the Gospels again 
is inferred to have died during the early youth of Jesus. 

We may take it for granted that amidst the humble 
surroundings of an artisan’s home with a large family of 
brothers and sisters and a widowed mother, Jesus worked 
at his trade to maintain the home, and with the leisure 
of Eastern life this left him time abundant to devote to 
religious thought and practice. While his hands were 
busy his mind Xvas occupied with thought far removed 
from the little cares of home life. His tlioughts soared 
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far beyond the limits of his surroundings, to regions where 
spirit communes with spirit, and during the hours of 
rest when darkness and stillness descended on the peace- 
ful landscape, Jesus withdrew to solitary spots to pour 
out his heart in prayer, to lift his soul to the very presence 
of God. 

Thus was awakened in him a firm conviction of the 
vanity, the instability, the unreality of this world. And 
when during higher moods he had glimpses of a real, 
enduring, ever-blissful Existence, the spirit of renunciation 
was awakened in him. 

W hen he was thirty years old he finally decided to 
leave the care of his home to his brothers. And empty- 
handed he set out on his mission to proclaim to his fellow- 
men the great revelations that had flooded his mind. He 
had realised God as his Father, and that realisation he 
wanted to preach to the Jews. 

Now it happened about this time in Jesus* life that a 
young ascetic, John the Baptist, who had spent most of 
his life in the desert away from people, practising 
austerities, burst upon the towns of Judea with a startling 
and terrifying message. With a voice like thunder he 
denounced the people for their wickedness. "The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,*’ he exclaimed. *‘But 
unless you reform you will have no place in that 
Kingdom. He told the Jews that God’s curse was upon 
them because they were proud, selfish and cruel. "You 
rave against the oppression of the Romans,*’ he said, 
but you oppress your own countrymen. You hate each 
other, you cannot stand together, still you think you are 
superior to other races. You cut yourself off from the 
rest of the world, therefore you are in bondage. Reform, 
give up your evil ways, make ready for the king." 

John, coming from the wilderness, his hair long and 
matted, his eyes blazing like fire, dressed in a shirt of 
camel’s hair, lashing and threatening the people with his 
fearless tongue, made a tremendous stir wherever he 
appeared. 

He himself believed, as many of the Jews did, that 
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from among them one would appear, who would free the 
nation from her national foes. He believed in the coming 
of a righteous king, and the establishment of Israel as a 
holy nation. He believed himself to be the forerunner of 
that king, the one chosen by God to prepare the people 
for the reception of that king. He realised that such a 
king could not succeed unless the Jews changed their 
evil ways. Brutal force could never conquer the powerful 
Romans ; it was soul-force alone that could liberate the 
nation. That soul-force he preached in his forcible 
language. He wanted to rouse the people, to startle them, 
to awaken them. He wanted to cause them to tremble 
because of their wickedness, to make them shake off their 
spiritual lethargy, to turn them to a holy life. 

And the people asked him, “What shall we do then?** 
John answered, “Do not think that you are holy because 
you are Jews. Show holiness in your life, in your deeds. 
Don’t despise people of lower rank. Help them with 
your rirht's. Don’t be cruel to them. Live in peace 
among yourselves, and do violence to no man.** 

The nation at that time, we must remember, was in 
a state of great national excitement. The tyranny and 
extortions of the f^oman governors, and their determined 
efforts to force upon the Jews their own beliefs and 
customs had led to repeated revolts. In these revolts 
thousands of the bravest Jews had lost their lives. The 
haired against the foreign rulers was intense. So when 
John proclaimed that a king from amongst themselves 
would soon deliver them, the whole nation was expectant. 
Multitudes flocked to hear John. They followed him 
wherever he went. 

As a symbol of cleansing from sin, John baptised in 
the waters of the river Jordan those who wished to live a 
holy life and become partakers of the new kingdom. 
People of all ranks submitted to the baptism. 

Many thought that this spirited, forceful ascetic 
Would offer to become himself their ruler. But John 
declared that he had no such intentions. 1 indeed 
baptise you with water,*’ he cried out, “but he that comes 
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after me is mightier than I, whose shoes 1 am not worthy 
to bear. He shall baptise you with fire from above. 
The righteous he will gather unto himself, but sinners he 
will reject even as the wheat is gathered into barns but 
the chaff is burned in the fire.** 

Tidings of the desert preacher and his wonderful 
announcement spread throughout Galilee. The message 
reached the peasants in the remotest hill-towns and the 
fisher folk by the sea. In Nazareth it was told in the 
market place and discussed in the shops. And when 
Jesus received the news he at once left his trade, bade 
farewell to his mother, and followed those who were 
flocking to the river. 

Jesus and John were cousins, but they had no direct 
acquaintance with each other. Jesus’ life had been spent 
in Nazareth in Galilee, that of John in the wilderness of 
Judea. They had had no communication with each other. 
They were of about the same age, and Jesus no doubt 
had heard that John’s birth like his own had been 
announced by an angel who predicted a great future for 
the child. He probably also knew that from his youth 
John had lived alone in solitude observing great au.sterity. 
Himself bound to support the family he perhaps had often 
envied John his greater freedom to devote all his time to 
communion with God. 

And now, when he heard that John preached the 
coming of Christ. Jesus felt an irresistible desire to meet 
his cousin. It was as if John were calling him. were 
crying over the land in the hope that his voice might reach 
the future king, that such a king might step forward and 
announce himself as the deliverer of the Jews. Jesus felt 
that his time had come, that he must proclaim himself 
as the king of righteousness, the son of God. 

John, also, had heard about Jesus* wonderful birth, 
his revelation at Jerusalem, and his saintly life. Some- 
times he thought that his cousin was the Messiah he was 
expecting. But of this he had no positive proof. The 
fact that Jesus for so many years remained in obscurity, 
giving no evidence of his mission, made him doubt. It 
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had been revealed to him that the Messiah would come 
to him to be baptised, and that a sign of his greatness 
would then be given. He therefore waited believing that 
in Ood s own time all would be made plain. 

At last, from the pressure of the multitude Jesus 
stepped forv/ard facing John. John was startled. At a 
glance he recognised Jesus* purity and lofty spirit. 
Here was the man he had been waiting for so ardently ; 
here was the king he had announced. Never had he 
met a human being so noble in bearing and appearance, 
so self-contained, with a face so calm and peaceful, with 
eyes beaming with an inward light. 

There was a glance of mutual recognition. 

Then, in a sweet, quiet voice, Jesus asked to be 
baptised. 

John drew back. Was he, an ordinary man, to 
baptise the Christ? Was he to cleanse from sin him who 
was sinless? With his arms lifted to heaven he ex- 
claimed, “I need be baptised of thee, and cometh thou 
to me?** 

With firm yet gentle authority. Jesus replied, “Suffer 
it to be so now ; for thus it becomes us to fulfil all 
righteousness,’* 

John. 3delding. led Jesus down into the river, and 
lowered him beneath the water. 

Upon coming up out of the water, Jesus knelt down in 
prayer on the bank of the river. A new and important era 
Was opening before him. He was to enter upon a wider 
stage. The conflict of his life would begin. The kingdom 
he had come to earth to establish Was the opposite of 
what the Jews expected. Upon him depended the 
salvation of the fallen race. It was not his mission to 
conquer the Romans, but to help the Jews to conquer 
their sinful tendencies, to help the nation to cleanse their 
own hearts, to do away with their evil practices. 

As Jesus pours out his soul in prayer pleading for 
strength to carry out his mission, the heavenly Father 
Himself answers the petition of His son. A beam of 
light shines down from the heavens, and taking the form 
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of a dove of purest light, emblem of love, descends upon 
the head of Jesus. And from the heavens a voice was 
1‘ieard saying. “This is my beloved son, in whom 1 am 
Avell pleased.** 

John deeply moved seeing Jesus pray so earnestly, 
and then witnessing the strange phenomena in response 
to Jesus’ supplication, stretching out his hand, and point- 
ing to Jesus, in exaltation calls out, ‘‘Behold the Lamb 
of God, which takes away the sin of the world.'* 

Jesus, now strengthened in his own conviction, and 
assured of God’s loving guidance, quietly withdraws from 
the scene. Slowly he makes his way to the wilderness 
to be alone, to contemplate his mission, to surrender 
himself to God. By fasting and prayer he is to brace 
himself for the painful path he must travel. 

(To be coniinued.) 


A NEW VEDANTA CE.NTRE IN AMERICA. 

By Ni.na MacDonald. 

When, in the latter part of September. 1925, Swami 
Prabhavananda left San Francisco for a trip to the States 
of Oregon and Washington, it was with no definite hope 
of being able to establish a new Vedanta Centre before he 
returned. His object is best expressed in his own words : 
“My only desire is to sow the .seed. The harvest is in the 
hands of God.’* 

Happily, however, the Swami *s lectures and lessons 
in Portland, Oregon, met with instant and joyous response. 
Earnest souls were hungering and thirsting for the truth 
he so lovingly, clearly and convincingly pre.sented lo them, 
and when the Week’s lectures were ended, he was asked 
to stay with them and establish a Centre in their city. 
To that end he returned to Portland as soon as he had 
completed his itineracy farther north. 
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As I had been a constant attendant at the Swami*8 
lectures in Tacoma, Washington, 145 miles north of 
Portland, I had learned something of the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy and was eager to learn more of what seemed to 
me the purest and sweetest teaching ever presented to the 
world. TTierefore, when I received an invitation to attend 
the opening cf the Portland Centre, I gladly accepted it, 
for my heart told me that, in Swami Prabhavananda, 
1 had, after long, weary years of seeking, found a true 
teacher of a true teaching. 

Mrs. Clara M. Pettee, of San Francisco, who for 
more than 20 years have given her life in utter devotion 
to Vedanta and its teachers, had come north with the 
Swami to act as his secretary on the trip. She wrote me 
that Swami Prakashananda was coming from San Francisco 
to dedicate the new Centre, and that she hoped I could 
come down for the opening. 

To a novice like me all this sounded vastly interesting. 
\X'e f/f the Occident are always ci:rious about the Orient. 
To rs the F. ist savors of mystery, symbolism and elaborate 
cer<'monial. Certainly the Swami’s Tacoma lectures had 
been clear and simple enough. But 1 said to myself : 
'*Theu were ‘differcTit’. At the opening of the Centre. 
I shall surely see something of that ‘East’ of which we 
hear so much.” 

Now that it is all over. I hardly know what I did 
expert. Mrs. Pettee had written me : “A blessing is in 
store for you.” Assuredly I expected that, but 1 was 
lookinji: for that blessing to be borne to me — in part, 
at least — on the wings of mystic symbolism and pic- 
turesque (Oriental ceremonial. 

And what did 1 find? I found, on the top floor of an 
office building, a little hall with a seating capacity of 
perhaps a hundred. The windows, hung with soft grey 
draperies, had black valances, on which was embroidered 
in both Sanskrit and English the sacred name Om. 

Two pictures hung on the freshly tinted 'walls— one 
of the boy Christ, the other a large and very beautiful 
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likeness of Swami Vivekananda, the beloved disciple of 
the Holy One. 

The platform, banked with the colourful flowers of 
autumn, held the reading desk, one large and one small 
chair and a rug. Soft black curtains hung at the back, 
before the door leading into the little room that will serve 
as the Swami *8 office. 

The severe purity of the entire effect was rendered 
doubly impressive by its absolute simplicity. Already an 
atmosphere of holy calm seemed to hover over the little 
chapel, “swept and garnished’* and awaiting its dedica- 
tion to the Master’s use. 

Though arriving almost half an hour before the time 
set for the opening of the services, 1 found a goodly 
number were* ahead of me, and when, at 8 o clock, a 
young girl unobtrusively took her place at the piano to 
play the opening number, the room was filled almost to 
capacity. 

As the strains of music died away, Swami Prabhava- 
nanda and Swami Prakashananda came on the platform 
from the little inner room. 

After a simple word of love and greeting to us all. 
Swami Prabhavananda introduced to us Swami Prakasha- 
nanda in a few heartful words. 

The elder Swami rose, and I felt all about me a hush 
of expectancy vibrant with deep feeling. 

It may be that these long accustomed to Vedanta 
services become used to the chanting of the Swami and 
do not thrill to it as I do, but for me the solemnly chanted 
words are strangely, hauntingly beautiful. 

As the sonorous tones ceased — not to die, but rather 
to blend with the faint fragrance of incense that filled the 
air — the Swami, in a simple, heart-reaching prayer, in- 
voked God’s blessing on the new Centre and dedicated 
the little chapel to His use. Only a few words — artless 
indeed in their phrasing when compared with the ornate 
prayers heard in our Western churches — but at their close 
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my eyes were brimming with tears, and I am sure that 
in this 1 was not alone among the hearers. 

I had intended to take notes of the lecture — to tell 
you something, at least, of what the S^vami told us, but 
I could only listen breathlessly as, with those other thirsty 
souls. 1 drank deeply of the limpid waters of soul-life 
pouring forth crystal-clear from their Infinite Source — the 
Fountain of Truth Itself. 

Reverently we listened to words so simple that a little 
child could understand, yet so great that our minds, our 
hearts — yes, our very souls — were driven to their utmost 
intensity of concentration in an effort to compass even a 
moiety of their far-flung significance. 

I know that he spoke on the Universality of the 
Vedanta Philosophy and its Message to the Western 
World — but .... Oh ! he spoke of so much more ! — 
tenderly, humbly, yet with a power that carried to our 
listening souls the conviction that here was one who. from 
the Courts of the Inner Temple, spoke of that \vhich he 
knew through realisation* 

As truly of him as of the Man of Galilee may it be 
said : “For he tauirht them as one having authority, and 
not as the Scribes.” 

All loo f'oon came the closing words, and, as we 
bowed our heads to receive his blessing, I felt sure that 
in t!ie hearts of each and every one of us had been 
awakened and quickened the longing for God which, in 
the fulness of time, will increase in intensity until we. too. 
striving ever upward, will attain to true and full realisation. 

Thus, on Friday, the sixth day of November, 1925, 
Was opened the Vedanta Centre of Portland. Oregon, on 
the eastern shore of the Western Sea and the Western rim 
of the W'estern world. 

Not with elaborate ceremonial and stately music, as 
I had expected, but amid the matchless beauty of lovely 
flowers and the calming fragrance of drifting incense, with 
a simple prayer to the All-Father-Mother God for help 
and guidance, by the beloved Swami in whose face shone 
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the radiance of Love Divine, Was the little chapel con- 
secrated to the spreading of the Truth, the attainment of 
God-consciousness, which, if realised, will bring to many 
in this new field in the Western World Light, Joy, Peace 
Supernal. 


SRI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA. 

Chapter XVIII. 

^TJfni?gc*T: it 

Suka said : 

1. Being thus asked by the great devotee Uddhava, 
Sri Krishna, the Chief of the Dasarhas — whose mighty 
deeds are worth hearing — praised his servant’s question 
and spoke to him. 

tl 

§ jttst ii 

The Lord said ; 

2. O disciple of Brihaspati, there is not in the w'orld 
a sage who can control his mind when it has been pierced 
by harsh words hurled by the wicked. 

sr fTOT 5*n5?n^: iwHr; ii 

SWT iRrat n ^ n 

3. Arrows penetrating the most vital parts of a man 
do not so wound him as do the harsh words of the wicked 
which rankle in the bosom for ever. 
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^Pr«nfiT ii « ii 

*ft?f qfe^ 5^; II 

fe’TTSK finiSFIl'WFn II 


4 — 5. O Uddhava, there is a fine story on this subject 
which is fuil of spiritual significance. I am narrating it to 
you. Listen to it with all attention. It was recited by a 
mendicant v/ho had been maltreated by the wicked, but 
who bore it with patience, considering it as but the effect 
of his own past deeds. 


u \ \\ 

6. There lived in Avanli a Brahmana who was im- 
mensely rich, but who led a miserable life, doing busi- 
ness. and was greedy, avaricious and exceedingly irritable. 

^ T' 4:B T ^ ^ i Tfq snfen: ii 

snrmlii || « i) 

7. He never greeted his relatives or guests with kind 
words even, and living in that God-forsaken house he 
never gave his own body even occasional comforts. 

■|:srftev^ ^05% gsRiwrai: ii 

^[pn fwwt sTratffsraiT ii n 

8. As ho loci such nti impious :):icl dospicable life, his 
sons and relatives did not like him, and His wife, daughters 
and servants were sad and did not act up to his wishes. 

|| ^ II 

^ 'O o 

As lie took pleasure only in hoarding money, and 
never cared for the acquisition of virtue or the legitimate 
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satisfaction of desires, he lost both this life and the next, 
and the five sharers^ of his wealth were wroth. 

[1 Five sharers (^fc. — Viz. the gods, the seers, the manes, men 
and animals, who are entitled to daily offerings from a householder.] 



10. O generous one. through his disregard of them 
his stock of merits^ was exhausted, and that wealth, too, 
which he was at such pains to accumulate, vanished. 

[1 Merits — that portion v/hich had contributed to wealth.] 

«KT55rI: U II 

11. O Uddhava, some of that wretched Brahmana s 
wealth was taken by his relatives and some by robbers ; 
some part was destroyed by accident or worn out through 
the lapse of time, and some of it was taken by men or 
kings. 

MviiARwHm T q ii ii 

12. When his wealth was thus gone anr! he was 
ignored by his own people, he was exceedingly anxious 
about his future, for he had neglected the acquisition of 
virtue or the legitimate satisfaction of desire.s. 

13. He was a penniless man now, in dire extremities, 
and as he was thus reflecting long on his condition — his 
voice choked with repentance, — he was seized with a 
tremendous disgust for the world. 

^ ^sg5TTfqfT; ii 

sf !T ii n 

14. And he said to himself: Woe, alas, unto me! 
1 have for nothing tormented the body in this mad quest 
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for riches, neglecting the acquisition of virtue and the 
legitimate satisfaction of desires. 

iT?:^ *st II II 

15. Riches seldom bring happiness to the despicable 
man. They only cause the mortification of the body 
while one is alive, and pave the way to helU after one is 
dead. 

n //e//— because of the misuse of wealth.] 

«wft ^ sfowf ^nir: 11 

11 \\ n 

16. Even a modicum of greed is enough to destroy 
the untarnished reputation of a renowned man, and the 
most praiseworthy attributes of a virtuous man, as leuco- 
derma spoils the most graceful features. 

(To be continued,) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Paradise. — By Georee Chainey. Published by the 

Christopher Publishing House. Boston. Pp 121. 

Price $2.00 (n^t). 

Mr. Chainey who first belonged to the .Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America, then to the Unity Church 
and afterwards to the Liberal and Ethical Society in 
Boston, has broi’ght out this volume wih a view to show 
the way to 'Parad’se. Of course, one who Las found 
this glorious land can simply tell to others. The Paradise 
he speaks of is not what, according to the Bible, had 
been in the Garden of Eden and was lost after the fall 
of Adam, but is **the undetermined and undcfinable state 
of con.scious and inteliigent conir derie with the loving 
living God. " One who ha.s attained to this state sees 
"Earth in Heaven. Heaven in Earth ; Each in All, All in 
Each ; Man in God, and God in Man and casting out 
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“Gods and Religions of creeds and traditions" reaches 
out “to the Living God and to the Religion that is greater 
than all the religions." The author in these pages has 
given a figurative meaning of the names and incidents of 
the Bible and takes a position which will save one from 
all bigotry and fanaticism. Nice print and get-up is .-^n 
attractive feature of the book. 

“ShiksHY PraKRITIR PANTHA.—By Kunja Behari Har, 
M.A., E.L., B.T., Superintendent of the Normal School, 
Chittagong. Pp. 203. Price, Re. 1-8. 

This is a Bengali translation of the first three parts 

of Rousseau’s famous book ‘Emile.’ Though the theories, 
propounded by the great French thinker regarding the 
education of toys, first met with a great opposition from 
all quarters, they have afterwards, to a great extent, 
influenced the educational policy in many countries. We 
congratulate the author for bringing out the present 
volume, which will be undoubtedly a gre«it benefit to 
Bengali-knowing teachers. A better print of the book 
would have been welcome. 

The Book of the Bei.OVED, a Modern Epic Poem.— By J. 
C. Johnston. Published by Limrl, Humphries Co., 
Ltd., 3 Amen Corner, London. Pp. XVIII * 474. 
Price not mentioned. 

The Book, of the Beloved is written mostly in free 
verse and is divided into three parts. The Book, of the 
Garden, The Book of /mages, and The Book of Cod. 
**The Book of the Carden has described thr human soul 
in its relations with the world of sense ; The Book of 
Images, the soul in its relation with itself ; The Book, of 
God describes the soul in its relations with the Divine 
World." TTie theme is beautiful and worthy to he sunrr 
in an epic, but the precent poem, we are sor’y to admit, 
has failed to do proper justice to it. The author has 
unnecessarily introduced occult elements into his poem. 
For, the mysticism which makes art sublime is not 
occultism, but subtle and .sublime feeling, TTie printing 
and get-up are excellent. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 
The Poet or the Saint? 


The recent controversy between Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi (see Modern Review, Sep- 
tember and December, 1925) ought to have attracted more 
thoughtful attention than it has done. The inwardness 
of it, we are afraid, has been missed. The poet does not 
really assail the poor wooden implement. It is not worth 
the poet’s steel, though it be ennobled by a saint’s solici- 
tude and enthroned in the heart of India’s national flag. 
It is the mentality that prescribes the Charka as the 
supreme remedy of all national ills, that is the target of 
the poet’s rhetorical missiles. The poet’s keen sense of 
the ludicrous bursts into flaming indignation at such a pre- 
posterous proposal . The fact is, the poet does not be- 
lieve in tinkering with our problems. He wants us to 
work at the foundations. To him the Swaraj that is 
India’s goal, is not a mere political metamorphosis. 
Lhilec.s there is a full and perfect efflorescence of all the 
innate w'orth of our manhood, the real Swaraj will remain 
unattained. His vision of the fiitu’e India is an all-round 
manifestation of life, denying nothing, and embracing all 
its glories and triumphs, — a song which shall contain the 
whole gamut of h.armonies in the limits of a single piece. 
That consummation is the poet’s dream and ideal, and 
towards that end he wants all national efforts to be 
directed. Obviously he has no faith in the efficacy of 
an Aladin’s lamp in matters of national reconstruction : 
it is ridiculous to expect the establishment of Sw'araj 
within one year or any such specified time, though such 
specifications have a magic charm about them. Real Work 
will be slow, very slow indeed. Much Work has to be 
done below the surface, silently, unobtrusively. Conse- 
quently no mass movements can much help the attainment 
of our goal. The poet looks ahead and would gladly 
welcome present sufferings so long as the future was 
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ensured. He concerns himself primarily with the eternal 
laws that work behind the individual' and national mind. 
He does not. in an impatient hurry to reach the coveted 
goal, forget that no achievement is permanent unless it is 
made through the operation of those laVvs. His hope lies 
in the surety of his vision, his fear in the apprehension 
that blind solicitude for the present might block the way 
to its realisation. 

If such is the outlook of the poet, the saint is no less 
idealistic in his own vision. He also points to a light 
which is not of the earth, to the native gradeur of the 
soul, before which all transient achievements of man 
appear as nothing. And he himself is arrayed in that 
immortal grandeur. Why does he preach the Charka? 
Why is he ‘Charka-mad* ? Why does he preach non- 
violence? TTiese are all expressions of a central fact, his 
philosophy of life. He is an ascetic and a man of re- 
nunciation above all. This ascetic ideal is behind all his 
mentations and actions. He preaches non-violence, 
because he finds no other ideal possible for man, and 
especially. Indians. Better they die than forego non- 
violence, Why does he preach Charka? Because it is 
the emblem of self-reliance and simplicity which are the 
very essence of asceticism. But it will be wrong to think 
of -Mahatmaji enforcing his personal ideal on the nation. 
Hence it is that we often find him speaking in two voices, 
of philosophy and expediency, — a position not only diffi- 
cult to reconcile, but also perhaps a litile embarrassing 
to the author himself. For if expediency be the original 
motive, why, there may be alternative or supplemental^' 
programmes to his own. But whatever the thought be- 
hind it, the poet is justified in thinking that Mahatmaji *s 
programme suffe.s lamentably from a lack of p.sychologi- 
cal insight. The ascetic outlook, at once the strength and 
v.'eakne.^s of Mahatma Gandhi's leadership, is the real 
cause of the failure of his political programme. His is a 
partial vi.sion of life, and offers a sad contrast to the 
poet’s. He represents a section of life, albeit an import- 
ant one, but he fails to respond to the manifold appeals 
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of the national soul. Life with all its colour and music 
waits in vain at his heart's door for a cordial welcome. 
His ascetic look chastises it to shame. He appears as a 
champion of a narrow cult of life. Life’s accredited 
representative and spokesman he is not. The poet has 
a truer and fuller vision, though how far that vision has 
been made real in him is a matter of serious doubt. BUt 
so far as Mahatmaji has gone, and he has gone very far 
indeed in the pursuit of truth, he has made it his own. 

1 he poet's unrealised vision, however glorious and com- 
prehensive, seems to pale before the actuality of the 
saint's life. How one wishes the two could be welded 
into a single personality 1 How glorious, how perfect It 
would have been ! 

The conflict between the poet and the saint is r. 
conflict of the visions of life. Other things are merely 
details. And one cannot deny that so far as interpreta- 
tion of national life goes, the poet is more compre- 
hensive than the saint. It is no wonder that Mahatmaji 
is to-day finding himself in the minority. He is a worker 
at the foundations, and such work as his cannot become 
a mass movement without imperilling itself. Time is an 
important factor, and one must be patient. A reform 
carried out too soon destroys itself in the long run. His 
influence on the national life, indirectly vast, is bound 
to be, because of his philosophy of life, directly only 
partial. But one need not regret if a single man fails to 
stamp him.self on the fate of three hundred millions of 
people. 


Worse than the worst itranny. 

It is said that many persons are moved more by the 
picture of distressed humanity in a cinematograph or a 
stage than when they are actually faced with facts of 
misery. There are some persons who will be all 
enthusiasm to send relief to a distant part of the globe, 
where people have been perhaps visited by the scourge 
of nature, though they can easily wink at the fact that 
their next door neighbour is struggling against starvation. 
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In tlie same way, we hear the cry that the masses are 
groaning under the tyranny of the upper classes, that the 
labourers are at the constant mercy of the capitalists, that 
the interests of the ruled are exploited by the powers that 
be ; but very naively we ignore the fact that we are 
eternally undergoin:^ the worst suffering from ourselves. 
It*is doubtful, whether anybody can oppress us more than 
what we do ourselves. But such is the witchery of 
imagination that we always look more to the outside than 
towards our inner life. 

Even the most powerful man knoWs how tiny a 
weakling he is to his little self. He knows full well that 
he goes about in life, not according to his own way. but 
led by the whim and caprice of his ever-changing mind. 
He cannot do what he deliberately thinks to be right ; 
but he is always compelled to do what the freaks of his 
mind dictate. There is thus an eternal conflict going on 
between our dual nature — between our higher and lower 
tendencies, and we all painfully know how often the Satan 
in us drives away the God that dwells Within our heart. 
A jail bird feels miserable, when he comes out of the 
prison house ; in the same way there are persons, who are 
quite happy in the life of abject slavery that they usually 
live. But there are others to whom this defeat to them- 
selves is the highest torture. The tyranny of mind to them 
is worse than the worst tyranny in the World. What 
matters if our physical body suffers, if our internal life is 
not r‘.ffected thereby? 

The struggle of a man’s life means the struggle to 
overcome the world. Something within us says to our- 
selves, we are much greater than the world, and so we 
are to control the worM and not the world is to control 
us. But in actual facts, we find we are ourselves miser- 
able victims to the pb^y of the world, and so the fight 
ensues between the world and ourselves, which goes on 
until we overcome the world by getting a glimpse of 
some higher life. 

In the world we find, oppression cannot continue for 
a long time. The most powerful tyrant ultimately digs 
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his own grave by the acts of his tyranny, — there is always 
the moral victory in the long run. Would that we could 
successfully rise in rebellion against ourselves and tear to 
pieces the meshes that bind us to thraldom. Had 
there been a handful of persons who have thus 
•onquered themselves, the destiny of this earth would 
have changed, and humanity would have entered into a 
new career of life. The prophet said, “Be of good cheer, 
I have overcome.’* This simply indicates that others can 
loilow him and equally do the same. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress. 

TTie institution of the Philosophical Congress as an 
annual conference, of which the first session was held in 
Calcutta in the last December, is a movement in the right 
direction. It was long overdue. Philosophy is a con- 
stitutional necessity of man, however neglected it 
apparently may be in the work-a-day world, and it exerts 
a silent, yet extremely potent influence on the national 
mind, and unconsciously moulds individual and collective 
behaviour. This observation applies peculiarly to India. 
Just as theories of state have a direct and practical bear- 
ing on the Western life, even so has philosophy a direct 
relation to Indian life. W*e are pre-eminently a philo- 
sophical nation. We have a tendency to view life in its 
relations to the Central Truth. Even such small details 
as eating, sleeping, washing or dressing do not escape 
the careful scrutiny of the philosopher. Too much 
philosophising is perhaps bad, but the national tempera- 
ment is unalterable, and we can only make the best of 
it. Therefore, whenever our nation has found itself con- 
fronted by changing or novel circumstances, or any new 
racial, credal or cultural units have been added to it, the 
first call has been for a new philosophy of life. And none 
has been accepted as the director or arbiter of the nation s 
destiny, who has not Furnished his own commentary on 
the three great books that enunciate the fundamentals of 
life,-rthe Upanishads, the Brahma-Sutras and the Gita, 
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commonly called the Prasthana-traya. He was expected 
to interpret the eternal verities in their application to the 
altered circumstances. This has been the primal function 
of the philosopher. 

The present age again calls for the exertions of the 
philosopher. Three hundred years ago, Bengal requisi- 
tioned his services in Vaishnavism. Things have under- 
gone tremendous changes since then. So many varied 
and new elements have been imported into our culture, 
the border-lines demarcating races and nations have been 
so completely obliterated, that unless the philosopher 
comes out with his synthetic view of life, our nation will 
find itself lost in the wilderness. The supreme need of 
the hour, therefore, is the co-ordination and synthesis of 
the different philosophies, ancient and modern, with the 
added element of the new vision. The world is eagerly 
Waiting for this new synthesis which will be at once 
a systematisation and a fulfilment of all the variegated 
experiences of mankind, from gross sense-perception 
to the highest mystic realisation. India is best fitted 
to propound that philosophy, for she alone, of all nations, 
has probed life to its deepest. Will the Philosophical 
Congress address itself to this glorious task? 

The Birthday of Sri Ramakrishna. 

TTie tUhi of Sri Ramakrishna*s nativity falls this year 
on Sunday, the Nth February. We request all Maths, 
Ashramas and Societies observing the birthday to send us 
the reports of their celebrations at an early date. 



Iprabubbba Bbarata 



Katha Vpa, L itt. 4, 


Aji«e ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

^'WkML ViVEKANANDA. 


VoL. XXXI. MARCH, 1926. No. 3. 


‘ TALKS WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA 
AT BENARES. 

14th. January, 1921 (continued). 

The Swami said that when he had once declared to 
Sri Rainakrishna his life’s ideal to be Nirvana, he was 
reproved for entertaining such a low ideal. Sri Rama- 
krishna said : ’’The ordinary man yearns for Nirvana. 
Have you not seen in a game of dice how cautiously the 
neophyte moves his pieces, keeping them in pairs to 
escape being checkmated, aixd how anxious he is to reach 
the centre? But the expert takes no caution. He 
deliberately turns down his pieces even when the goal 
Was almost reached, that the play might prolong. And 
the dice become so attuned in his hands that he can cast 
them in any pattern he likes. Yes, the expert remains 
in the world and yet enjoys its fun. The Swami Was 
extremely astonished at the statement, and on his express- 
ing a doubt, he was reassured that it was quite possible 
through the grace of the Mother. She graciously makes 
the dice so attuned,” Sri Ramakrishna said metaphorically. 
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N — reminded the Swami how he had once said that 
the joy of one day's company with the Incarnate God was 
enough compensation for the sufferings of a whole iife. 

The Swami replied : “Yes, it is true. An hour of 
congregational singing in the company of the Master used 
to fill us with such an exceeding joy that we would feel 
transported, as it were, into an ethereal region. But 
even meditation now fails to evoke that celestial bliss, or 
even a semblance of it. That bliss would abide in us for 
a week continually. We used to feel intoxicated, though 
we did not know the why or how of it. Who will believe 
it? It is difficult to convince any one. Yet I must speak 
it out. 

“The ordinary man seeks Nirvana because he has 
suffered. But he forgets to remember the tremendous 
joy there is in Divine communion. 

“One day I arrived at the Dakshineswar Temple 
when he was taking his dinner. A number of cups 
containing various preparations were arranged before 
him. Some one perchance thought these an unbecoming 
luxury, fit only for a rajasic life. Sri Ramakrishna at once 
said : ‘Well, the tendency of my mind is ever towards 
the Infinite. It is by such rajasic devices that I hold it 
down to the lower planes, or 1 could not talk with you.* 
‘How strange!* I said to myself on hearing him. ‘others 
seek to attain sattwa by overcoming rajas through rigorous 
discipline of food, whereas he has to forcibly check his 
mind from going to the sattwic plane ! * 

“Out of infinite mercy, he once vouchsafed me the 
realisation that his every action and movement, nay, 
even his footfall was meant for the good of others. 

“They have only a superficial understanding of the 
meaning of selfless action, not a clear grasp. For, if 
they are once convinced, how can they resist practising 
it? Only the self-deluded glibly talk of having under- 
stood it. Complete surrender to Truth is an indispensable 
condition of selfless action. 

“It is desires that obstruct spiritual realisation. Could 
we but surrender ourselves wholly to Him ! But no, we 
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only half rely on Him, lest He should not do the whole 
thing, and half rely on our own efFort.** 

The Swami then said to R — : “Tell us something 
about God.** 

R — : We can recite only from the Bhagavatam 

of the Kali Yugal (He meant newspaper). 

The Swami: “Why do you think like that? It is 
real Bhagavatam. How can there be any Kali Yaga for a 
devotee? (To others) R — sometimes says very nice 
things. The other day he told me a dream of his. It 
seemed almost real and deeply impressed me.*’ 

R^ was persuaded to recount it. “I dreamt,*’ he said, 
“that Sri Ramakrishna was very ill, and had hinted that 
the dissolution of his body was imminent. The disciples 
were very much cast down, and the Holy Mother was 
crying in an inner apartment. I had an idea in those days 
when I had this dream that the Divine Incarnate and man 
differed only in the degree of power. And as I stood 
before Sri Ramakrishna I thought within myself whether 
the love of his disciples could not induce him to preserve 
his body a little longer. No sooner had the thought 
crossed my mind than he said : ‘Look here, there is a 
great difference between God and men. Do you know 
what men are like ? Like persons walking a short 
distance into the waters of a sea, reaching utmost to the 
breakers with extreme difficulty and then coming back.* 
And as he said this, I actually saw an infinite sea spread 
before me, with men moving in the water, most of whom 
were very close to the sands, and only one or two gone 
as far as the last breaker. Sri Ramakrishna continued : 
‘But God can cross it and return in a moment.* And at 
once 1 saw him cross the sea and come back ! He then 
said to me : ‘The mind of the Avatara always tends 
towards the Infinite. Only a particle of his mind attends 
to the universe of which the devotees form a very minute 
portion indeed. HoW can they hold down my mind? 

“The Holy Mother also said the same thing. She 
said : *My mind always wants to soar into the Infinite. 
I have fotcibly kept it in a lower plane by various devices. 
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They talk of my attachments ! They do not know that I 
can this moment sever all ties!* ** 

The Swami : “1 heard a beautiful story relating to 

her, told by herself. After the passing of Sri Rama- 
krishna, she was once crying, when he appeared before 
her and said: *How is it> Do you think I am gone) 
Here 1 am\ I have, as it were, passed from one room to 
another, that*s all. You may not see me physically, 
but you l^now in many ways that 1 exist.* 

And so the talk ended for the day. But before he 
rose up, the Swami said to R — : “See how I have made 
you talk of God!** 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON THE HINDL'-MOSLE.M 
PROBLEM. 

A characteristic of the Indo-Aryan genius is its 
infinite capacity for assimilation. That indeed is the pre- 
dominant note of Indian history. Of all races and civili- 
sations, it may be said of the Hindu civilisation alone that 
it never antagonised or exterminated any r dti-res in what- 
ever stages of evolution. Even the mo: t crr.de of them 
were allowed a Ie.gitimate scope and congenial atmos- 
phere to grow into their destined fulfilments and ideals. 
In this way does the phenix-like Hindu civilisation sur- 
vive every invasion of foreign races or cultures. It looks 
80 passive ! For a time it seems to go down before the 
onslaughts of the aggressor. A few centuries pass, and 
the aggressor has vanished. — not killed or driven out, but 
assimilated and absorbed within the Mother Church. This 
is the eternal Way of Hinduism, the External Religion and 
Culture. She conquers and fulfils by love. This is her 
panacea for all ills of national life. 

If, therefore, India is again faced by similar problems 
of the conflict of races, religions or cultures, the wisest 
and the easiest course will be to apply the eternal Hindu 
method to their solution. To seek for other means is 
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to deny India's history and court failure. The problem 
of the Moslems need not be made an exception. 

There are some who say that Swami Vivekananda 
was only a Hindu religious reformer. He cannot be 
accepted as a full-fledged national leader, inasmuch as 
he had not left behind any formulated scheme for unify- 
ing the Hindus and the Mussalmans, the two premier 
communities of India. It follows, therefore, that when- 
ever Swnmiji spoke of India, he only made a lax use 
of the word and meant only the Hindus. We, however, 
do not feel inclined to charge Swami Vivekananda with 
such a slack use of language. Nor do we understand how 
any one who has perused his life-story and his seven 
volumes of works can so glibly speak of him as a sec- 
tarian leader. We could prove to the hilt that all our 
present talks and sentiments of nationalism have been 
possible mainly through the grace of this man. and that if 
any one has taught us to feel proud of our national herit- 
age, it is Swami Vivekananda. But that i.s not our present 
theme. We shall only say that he spoke of India and 
thought of India in a most comprehensive sense : and in 
the Future India which was his eternal dream. Islam has 
as good a place as Hinduism. "Islamic body and 
Vedantic heart." — that was his condensed description of 
that blessed consummation. 

He was never indifferent to Islam. There are innu- 
merable instances whirh prove his great admiration for, 
and wide-av/ake consciousness of the importance of, 
Islam. He never tired of narratir.g the glories of the 
iVluhammedan rule in India. There was a time before 
he went to America, when he pursued the study of 
Islamic culture and religion for a number of days with his 
/rrother-drsciples with a great love and appreciation ; and 
so deep was the impression left in their minds of its great- 
ness and beauty, that whenever they would meet any 
Muhamniedan at that time, they would salute him as a 
symbol of Islam. It is unnecessary to multiply instances. 
Readers of his life and works will find ample proof of his 
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complete understanding of the true relation of Islam to 
Indian nationalism. 

Yet it is true that he has not left any detailed scheme 
as to how these two communities are to be combined into 
a united nation. What is the meaning of this paradox? 
TTipse who have studied him and his works thoroughly 
and carefully will have no difficulty in explaining it. The 
explanation is that he thought that the required unity can 
and will come mainly through the Hindus, through their 
eternal method of assimilation. He found no use in 
haranguing to the Mussalmans. or in writing long articles 
on the terms of settlement with them. He did what was 
just necessary : He set the machinery of assimilation 
working, and the effect will follow automatically. 
Assimilation, — that is the solution he has given to the 
Hindu-Moslem problem. And when he declared that his 
one aim of life was to make Hinduism aggressive, he 
indicated the modus operandi of that assimilation. And 
if he has succeeded in making Hinduism aggressive, as 
we are sure he has, certainly then he has done much 
better than merely formulating plans of the Hindu-Moslem 
union. He has not talked, he has acted. 

How is that assimilation to happen? How to make 
Hinduism aggressive ? Assimilation comes about by a 
re-definition of Hinduism. At the time of Buddha. 
Hinduism had been faced with similar race problems. 
Buddha so defined the Aryan religion that innumerable 
votaries found admission into the Mother Church, and 
to-day they occupy, some of them, high social positions. 
What did Buddha do ? He did not preach any new reli- 
gion, nor did he antagonise true Hinduism. What keep 
men apart are never the essentials of religion or culture. 
It is the accretions and the corruptions upheld by tradi- 
tions or interested priesthood, that stand between. 
Buddha simply stood against them and emphasised the 
essentials. The result was that the best elements in 
society declared themselves in his favour. TTiis made the 
Mother Church aggressive — of course spiritually, and open 
her portals to all whoever woqld owe allegiance to her 
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universal ideal. Similarly. Sankara who found the Eternal 
Religion in a disintegrated condition, divided into a 
thousand sections and full of corrupt practices, made her 
self-conscious by formulating and declaring the essentials. 
This not only gave her an organised form, but endowed 
her with a new vigour and purpose, and made her a 
potent agent for assimilation of new elements. That 
process of assimilation is still going on. And the activities 
of Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Nanak, Kavir, Ramananda, 
Dadu and a host of other religious reformers form but 
links in that continuous chain of assimilation. 

We have to quicken and hasten that process in the 
present times. What is the primary condition of that 
quickening? A new definition of Hinduism. We have 
to so conceive our religion and its ideals that there may 
not remain in our outlook or behaviour anything indica- 
tive of any remarkable difference from Islam, Christianity 
or any other religion. By bringing about a transformation 
in our own religious outlook that thereby it may become 
a harmony and synthesis of all religious ideals, shall we 
attain our end. As in the preceding ages, in the present 
also, such a transformation is possible only by emphasising 
the essentials. The first requirement is that we should 
organise Hinduism as a unitary body. Swami Viveka- 
nanda pointed out repeatedly in course of his lectures in 
India that in essentials all the different sects of Hinduism 
agree, that it is the undue insistence on non-essentials 
that create bad blood among them. So away with the 
thousand and one details of ritualism. Let us once again 
stand united on the essentials of spiritual life. Let us 
live them in their pure form. This will mean a great 
change not only in our spiritual outlook, but also in 
matters social. The “don't-touchism" which, in its mani- 
fest as well as unmanifest form, is the bane of our reli- 
gion and society, will then disappear for ever. Simul- 
taneously with that, Hinduism will feel herself as a unitary 
body having a mission to fulfil. She will become as deep 
as the sea and as broad as the sky, and as strong and 
invincible as Indra's thunder. Then only will she be 
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prepared for, and indeed will have half achieved, the 
assimilation of other conflicting races and cultures. 

Let us remember that though the Muhammedans are 
numerically and otherwise the most important minor com- 
munity in India, yet from the standpoint of Hinduism, 
they form but a part of her problem. Her object is to 
assimilate all races and cultures that inhabit India. This 
is her divinely-appointed function in history. What 
applies to the Muhammedans applies equally to other 
communities. It is foolish to think, however, that in such 
an assimilation there is any thought of domination. Both 
parties must undergo change before they can meet in 
harmony. Hinduism has to change, so also Islam and 
Christianity. The change is not to be forced into them 
by extraneous domination. It is the changing conditions 
of the world that necessitate this change. We must 
change in the required direction, or we shall perish. For 
example, Muhammedanism must become more philoso- 
phical and catholic in her views. The world can no more 
tolerate fanaticism. Islam must recognise her spiritual 
affinity and identity with other religions. So also Christ- 
ianity. So also Hinduism. When these changes have 
taken place, a new light will dawn on our vision, and 
religion which being divided into warring creeds, is to-day 
the source of interminable differences, will become the 
very foundation of the united humanity. In fact, this is 
the age of the Universal Religion. Time-spirit demands 
it, and we can but obey. If we do not adjust ourselves 
by forethought, bitter experience will bring this lesson 
home to us. Sri Ramakrishna ”scd to say that it is the 
names that create all the difference between religion and 
religion. Could We but forget those differentiating names, 
we would discover a wonderful unity among all the recog- 
nised religions of the world. How true ! What is wanted 
of us is that we in effect forget these names. 

This, indeed, is the. consummation which Hinduism 
aims at by assimilatiorlr It is pertinent to ask why we 
speak of Hinduism absorbing other religions or cultures. 
Of course, we do not mean that Hinduism, as it stands 
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to-day ‘with its defects and corruptions, having a distinct 
individual tinge demarcating her from other cultures and 
creeds, will and can ever fulfil that purpose. Hinduism, 
to be fit to assimilate other cultures, must become im- 
personal and cured of her present shortcomings. That is 
what we mean by the organisation of essentials. There 
is, therefore, no question of domination. Yet there is 
truth in our saying that Hinduism will assimilate other 
cultures. TTie reason is obvious. Of all religions and 
cultures, it has been given to Hinduism alone to become 
synthetic and all-inclusive. It is an accident of history. 
No other religion or culture possesses the secret of that 
divine alchemy. If India is ever to become a nation, all 
the different communities shall have to unite. That can 
lie only on the basis of religion. If it is not to be a mere 
make-believe, we must evolve a spiritual formula which 
shall be acceptable to all the communities. And who is 
better fitted than Hinduism to do it> Then again, the 
desired spiritual harmony can be organised only round a 
certain spiritual nucleus. And who again is better fitted 
than Hinduism to provide it? Therefore the model after 
which the future India shall crow, will be the gift of 
Hinduism. AH other communities have to adjust them- 
selves to it. Fortunately, how^ever, that synthesis is one 
which is purely impersonal, the basis of every culture and 
creed, and it is spacious enough to include all types 
within it, without any way interfering with their essentials 
or characteristics, and allowing infinite scope and freedom 
for their individual development. This synthesis has been 
the special gift of Hinduism to the world in different ages, 
and shall be again in the present. 

We request earnestly all Hindus to deeply ponder 
over this fact and be convinced of the purpose for which 
Hinduism has outlived innumerable historical crises. 

The organisation of Hinduism on the basis of essen- 
tials, on impersonal and synthetic principles, is the pri- 
mary need of the hour. To make her ageresslve in the 
spiritual sense so that all fanaticism and religious quarrels 
may vanish from the earth, is the ultimate aim. 
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Tliere may be doubts as to whether the views 
expressed by us are really those of Swamiji. But Writes 
Sister Nivedita in her The Master a$ I saw Him : “His 
object as regarded India, said the Swami in a private 
conversation, had always been to ‘make Hinduism aggres> 
sive.* The Eternal Faith must become active and 
proselytising, capable of sending out special missions, of 
making converts, of taking back into her fold those of 
her own children who had been perverted from her, and 
of the conscious and deliberate assimilation of new 
elements. Did he know that any community becomes 
aggressive, that any faith will be made active, the moment 
it becomes aware of itself as an organised unity) Did 
he know that he himself was to make this self-recognition 
possible to the Church of his forefathers) At any rate, 
his whole work, from the first, had consisted, according 
to his own statement, of ‘a search for the common bases 
of Hinduism.* He felt instinctively that to find these and 
reassert them, was the one way of opening to the Mother 
Church the joyous conviction of her own youth and 
strength. Had not Buddha preached renunciation and 
Nirvana, and because these were the essentials of the 
national life, had not India, within two centuries of his 
death, become a powerful empire) So he, too, would 
fall back upon the essentials and declare them, leaving 
results to take care of themselves.” Here again are the 
words of Swamiji himself : “Hinduism is the very 
genius of absorption. We have never cared for fighting. 
Of course, we could strike a blow now and then, in 
defence of our homes ! That was right. But we never 
cared for fighting for its own sake. Every one had to 
learn that. So let these races of newcomers whirl on ! 
They will all be taken into Hinduism in the end!” 
Swamiji thought that if the impersonal ideals of Hinduism 
were capacious enough to accommodate any religious and 
cultural ideals, the constitution of the caste system was 
equally elastic to assimilate new social units. Elach new 
factor can well become (as it has been many limes in 
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the past) a new caste, its respectability depending on its 
intrinsic merits or previous position. 

The Moslem problem as it faces us to-day is more 
superficial than real. The Indian Muhammedan differs 
greatly from his brother in other countries in outlook and 
behaviour. Has not the genius of Hinduism already 
exerted a strong influence on the Indian Muhammedans? 
Further , are not the majority of them converts from 
Hinduism ? If they still remain a hostile body, it is 
because the Muhammedan invasions of India occurred at 
a time when the Hindu society was just merging out of the 
social and spiritual chaos that the declining days of Bud- 
dhism had brought about. And the only thing it could do 
was to raise barriers of defensive customs and conven- 
tions against the culturally inferior aggressors. The need 
of self-defence over, and the reorganisation of society 
fairly advanced, Hinduism found time to set its assimi- 
lating genius at Work, and the result was a host of reli- 
gious reformers who preached a synthesis of Hinduism 
and Islam. Political disruption afterwards interrupted 
this work of reform. We have to take up the work again. 
But it is good to remember that most of our differences 
with the Muhammedans are caused by our weakness 
which invites oppression and aggression, and encourages 
them to become inconsiderate and thoughtless. No one 
likes to learn from cowards. Had we strength enough, 
three-fourths of our troubles would never have been at 
all, and the remaining one-fourth would have disappeared 
at a slight effort. They also are eager to learn lessons. 
The Turks are learning from the West. So also the 
Egyptians, the Persians, and the Afghans. But have not 
we the Hindus a better way to show? It rests on us to 
demonstrate our ability not only to make ourselves strong 
enough to resist all kinds of aggression, but also to make 
others listen to us with respect. Therefore strength is 
what we require. And strength can come only by making 
the common bases of Hinduism conscious, dynamic and 
aggressive. In this way has Swami Vivekananda solved 
the Hindu-Moslem problem, by rousing up the sleeping 
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energy of the Eternal Religion and setting her working 
along her ancient path of assimilation. 

It is good to be clear in thoughts. Let all Hindus be 
conscious of the central purpose of their culture, fulfil 
and realise it in their life and help it in its onward pro- 
gress. Yea, this is. our destiny, — the Aryanisation of the 
whole human race. It is not a mere chance that all races, 
cultures and religions have come together in India. For 
here alone the unification and synthesis of them, on which 
the future of humanity depends, can be accomplished 
through the genius of Hinduism. Let us set ourselves to 
our task. Let us first vmite ourselves on the eternal and 
essential principles of religion, not merely believing in 
them, but living and practising them. TTiis way will 
come strength, and assimilation will go on automatically. 
There is no other way, no other way. 

We invite the attention of the Hindu Mahasabha to 
our observations. It had begun beautifully : but we are 
afraid, its present political inclinations will hamper its 
true progress. Let it address itself to the liberalisation 
of the concept of Hinduism. It can at best do intellec- 
tual work, a great work in itself. If it succeeds in creating 
an atmosphere in which the realisation of Hinduism as 
the Universal Religion becomes possible, it will have doT)e 
half the work required for the building np of the Indian 
nation. Harmonisation of the different creeds of Hindu- 
ism as v’ell as of other religion.s is the most nrgout task 
before it. TTi’s way it can render the best services pos- 
sible to Hinduism as well as to tlie nation. Social reform 
will follow automatically, and regenerated strength will 
bring the thoughtless section of the Muhammedans to 
their senses. But the political bias will only serve to 
deflect its progress from the true direction and make it 
the mouthpiece of a political faction. 

Thus has Swaml Vivekananda solved the communal 
problems of India. The great ones do not always speak 
the word of mouth. We whose vision does not penetrate 
deeper than the skin and can only guess the mind, do 
not know other ways of communication than the spoken 
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word. That is why we want clear declarations. But to 
the Messengers of Light, the world of spirit alone is real. 
It is there they make their communications. So has 
Swamiji delivered his message to the heart of the nation. 
Who that have eyes to see, can ever doubt that a tremen- 
dous change is going on in Hinduism and working in the 
right direction? He has not spoken, but he has done it. 
And it will not be long before Hinduism will reassert 
herself and fulfil her God-appointed mission. 


AN APOSTLE OF STRENGTH. 

By Swami Pavitrananda. 

Swami V^ivekananda was essentially a man for 
youths. He appealed always to the eternal youth that 
exists in all men — youth characterised by hope and 
enthusiasm, that lurks even in old age, and defying death 
lives, as it were, in our ashes. For even at overwhelming 
failures, when the darkening clouds of despair and 
disappointment surround us, when all the forces of the 
universe seem to be conspiring against us and we 
ourselves become doubtful of our capacity, even then 
does there not exist within us another side of our nature 
still unexplored and undiscovered — wherein we find the 
lingering hope and the hidden ray of light which inspire 
us ’with the belief that success in life may not be 
altogether impossible for us if only some obstacles can 
be removed which have stood as stumbling blocks against 
all progress? Even the worst fool at times thinks that 
but for some reasons he could surely cope with the best 
of men cn earth ; even the arrant coward is not ready to 
confess to himself that he has not the capacity to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the most triumphant general 
and the bravest of soldiers ; even the greatest criminal 
does not in the inmost closet of his heart think that he 
has not in him the making of a saint. This dormant 
fire in mankind Swamiji would instantaneously arouse 
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to blazing flames wherever he went. During the early 
years of his life, when he was seized Xvith an intense 
desire to realise God and was passing through the stormy 
days of struggle, whoever came in contact with him, 
would be invariably caught in the whirlwind of ideas and 
aspirations which were all his own. And in after life 
whomsoever he would come in with personal contact, 
he would wake up the divine fire in him. His magnetic 
touch would fill even those who were advanced in age 
with a strength and enthusiasm rare even in the young. 
Swamiji v/as truly termed as strength personified — nay, 
he was more than that. He could kindle strength in 
others dispelling all minions of darkness — doubts and 
despair, fears and misgivings. To see him was to be 
filled with neXv ideals and aspirations, to live with him 
was to have the courage and strength to realise those 
dreams in life. 

He could never tolerate that any man would lose 
faith in himself. For, nobody can do so, if he but sounds 
the depths of potentiality that is stored in him. Is not 
every man Divine? Is not every one a child ot 
Immortality? And as such are we not from every point 
of the earth equally near to God and Heaven ? To lose 
faith in oneself is to lose faith in God, and this could 
hardly be brooked by one who had found out the God in 
himself. According to Swamiji no man could go down 
so low, that he would not by an upward cuive rise to a 
position of the highest of men. But very often man has 
to do that from a sheer desperation, impelled by the 
torment of heart-breaking agony, and emboldened simply 
by the tyranny of circumstances. But every man can 
achieve the same goal without that painful cost, if he 
only believes in his potential Divinity. 

It was from the standpoint that man is Dvine and 
has got infinite possibilities latent in him, that Swamiji 
looked at many problems that awaited solution at his 
hands. When we recognise the divine heritage of every 
man, all strife and quarrel, hatred and malice cease, and 
we attain to ‘sameness* which is the goal of religion. 
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But generally man forgets that his neighbour is only his 
own self clothed in another form, and out of that ensues 
disunion and disruption that have disturbed the peace of 
the world from time immemorial. But what a great 
tragedy it is if we think only a bit deeper 1 So Swamiji 
cried in anguish : Tliis world is in chains of supersti- 

tion. 1 pity the oppressed, whether man or woman, and 
1 pity more the oppressor. * Two forces are at work 
throughout the whole world — the force of attraction and 
the force of repulsion. As a result of the conflict of these 
has come out the world, and this has made possible the 
growth of human society. There will be always 
differentiation, for absolute sameness is death. Relatively 
no two men are alike. Men will be always different 
in forms, parts and temperaments. And the stronger, 
more intelligent and powerful man will always have 
better success in life. It is foolish and idle to expect to 
stop that. But what is deplorable is that the stronger 
will try to live at the expense of the weaker and stand 
in the way of the latter's progress. “The work of ethics 
has been and will be in the future," says the Swami, 
"not the destruction of variation, and the establishment 
of sameness in the externa! world, which is impossible, 
for it would bring death and annihilation, — but to 
recognise the unity in spite of all these variations, to 
recognise the God within, in spite of everything that 
frightens us, to recognise that infinite strength as the 
property of everyone, in spite of all apparent weakness, 
and to recognise the eternal, infinite, essential purity of 
the soul in spite of everything to the contrary that 
appears on the surface." If we recognise this in social 
life, all strife between man and man ceases ; and if 
national work is based on this principle, the world will 
not have to see from time to time the hideous displays 
of brutality by warring nations. Swamiji viewed with 
alarm the absence of this saving principle amongst the 
Western nations, infuriated by the lust of wealth and 
intoxicated by the greed of power, and he exclaimed 
that the Xvhole of the Western civilisation rested on a 
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volcano which might burst at any moment and destroy 
the whole world. The last war has proved the truth of 
his prophecy. 

A nation in order to live on earth must contribute 
its quota to the world-civilisation. No nation can live only 
on the beneficence of other nations. A man who lives 
on eternal charity will soon suffer a natural death. The 
nation which takes to begging as the means of existence 
will soon be wiped off the face of the earth. So was 
the warning of the Swami to India that she must search 
out, if she wants to live, what she can give to the world 
as the price of her life. That India has survived the 
onslaughts of so many conquests and invasions, that the 
inner life of India has remained undisturbed by the 
onrush of so many cultures and conflicting civilisations 
shows that India is not without something to give to the 
world. And so Swamiji with all the fervour of his being 
exhorted all to build the Indian national life on the old 
basis of religion, for only by so doing can India have an 
honourable place amongst the nations of the world. 

About the internal problems of India Swamiji always 
advocated ‘prowth from within’ and bringing out the 
latent possibilities of all concerned. During his time a 
section of people had a veritable craze for social reform. 
Though they have done, no doubt, some good to the 
country, yet as a result of the wrong policy of 
denouncing everything that did not suit their ;cason and 
taste, they h\ve isolated themselves into a separate 
group, out of touch with the general mass. Our society 
has got many defects, it is true, and no society is without 
any. But all that is needed is to help the process of its 
evolution and not to suddenly disturb its even tenor of 
life by following some revolutionary method. So 
towards the social problems, his attitude was one of 
sympathy rather than of self-conceited superiority. He 
would say that this society existing for thousands of years 
has done much good, and it will do much more good in 
future, if properly directed. In going to build the future 
according to your particular plan, in trying to reform the 
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present, where some defects have crept in, you cannot 
neglect her whole past. If possible, just help society .in 
its onward march, but do not retard its progress by any 
violent reform. It "was a very significant, though 
poignant, reply of Swamiji, when being asked his opinion 
about widow-marriage, he said that he could not say 
anything, himself not being a widow. His opinion on 
these matters was: “Let the persons concerned decide 
their own fate. All that can be helped from outside is 
to give them ideas, which will naturally crystallise into 
proper actions.’* 

It was his firm opinion that the spread of right 
education will automatically solve many of the problems 
that have faced the country. By education he did not 
mean cramming the brain with ideas, which it is not in 
a position to assimilate and translate into action, but 
creating favourable circumstances wherein the mind may 
grow naturally. “Education.” according to him. ”is the 
manifestation of perfection already in man,** and that 
can be brought out only by freeing the mind from all 
distracting factors. “To me the very essence of educa- 
tion,” said Swamiji, “is the concentration of mind, not 
the collection of facts. If I had to do my education over 
again, and had any voice in the matter, 1 would not study 
facts at all. I Xvould develop the power of concentration 
and detachment, and then with a perfect instrument I 
would collect facts at will.” 

In all matters, Swamiji insisted upon faith as the very 
essence of success. That India is lagging behind all 
other nations of the world is due to the fact that she has 
lost faith in herself due to various circumstances. If that 
faith can be revived, she will again be a powej that 
nothing will be able to resist. To bring home this truth 
to the mind of all how significantly he Would quote the 
examples of the Irishmen, who within a short time of 
their landing in America, the land of liberty and freedom, 
put on an altogether different look! And he would at 
times try to lash his countrymen into self-confidence by 
violent and harsh rebuke. ”We have lost faith. Would 

2 
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you believe me," he said once, "we have less faith than 
the Einglishman and woman, a thousand times less faith? 
These are the plain words, but I say, I can’t help it. * ♦ * 
Do you know it? You know more than they do; you are 
more wise than is good for you ; that is the difBculty." 
As a remedy he would suggest that the Upanishads should 
be upheld, which are the mine of strength, and he asked 
all to stand on the belief that "we are the Soul." "So 
repeat these saving words," he would say. "Do not say 
that you are weak. You can do anything and every- 
thing. What can we not do? We can do everything, 
we have got the same glorious Soul. Let us believe in 
it." 

To him religion meant strength, and irreligion fear 
and v/eakness. As a panacea for all the ills of human 
life he would suggest to all to assert that man is one with 
God. Behind every being there is the infinite Soul. But 
as there cannot be more than one infinity, the same 
universal Soul, omnipotent, omnipresent and immortal, is 
behind all. The more one car, live in that idea, the less 
affected is he by th-^ world and its misery. It was from 
this view-point that he exhorted all to know that a man 
becomes what he thinks himself to be. 

"The knowledge of the Self gives real strength, and that 
leads to Immortality." But as a man lives in ignorance, he 
suffers and feels miserable. But that fountain of bliss Is 
there in spite of our ignorance. 

Swamiji, however, did not preach only monism and 
the impersonal idea of God. Monism is the last Word of 
religion, and the highest perfection is reached by one in 
a million. As long as there will remain human weaknesses 
and fallings man must worship the personal God. Hence 
is the necessity of the worship of Incarnations, the God- 
men like Buddha. Mahommed, Jesus etc., in whom we 
find the embodiment, of the highest conceptions of 
religion. None can see the Father except through the 
Son. We, therefore, strive to realise the impersonal 
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aspect of God through various forms of Worship that have 
been in existence since the beginning of humanity. 

Swamiji in preaching all his ideas was not like those 
who soar too high from the human world on the wings of 
their dreams and theories. The dreamer in him did not 
get the better of the practical idealist. TTiough he spoke 
always from a very high altitude, though he was always 
forgetful of the weaknesses of persons who came in con- 
tact with him, and saw their little greatness thousandfold 
magnified, yet in his scheme of life he did not altogether 
overlook the factor of human failings. He was not un- 
conscious that walking in truth always means a succession 
of falls. He knew that failures are inevitable in human 
life as much as successes. But should We sit with moping 
looks as we cannot avoid failures in life? That was the 
last thing he could tolerate, and had nothing but con- 
demnation for such persons. It was a very significant 
reply that he gave to a man full of extreme Tamas, who 
came to learn religion from him. Before caring anything 
for religion whether he would be able to do some crime 
indicative of manliness, was the interrogation of Swamiji, 
for the man sought an easy way to religion. There is no 
easy ro.ad to religion as also to anything else valuable in 
life. The path to heaven will be always through the hell 
of struggle. Those who cannot stand that s^iould better 
stand out of the raTiks, was his strong opinion. “When 
the soul has wrestled with circumstances, and has met 
death a thousand times on the way, but nothing daunted 
has struggled forward again and again, and yet again,** 
said he in hi.s lecture on the preparation for higher life, 
“then the soul comes out as a giant and laughs at the 
ideal he has been struggling for. because he finds hoW 
much greater is he than the ideal.*' 

This is a great lesson which we cannot be too much 
careful to remember, because dark phantoms of fear and 
despair dog our footsteps at every moment of life, in every 
undertaking of matjy oftus — people who belong to a most 
self-forgetful natibn on earth. 



MORE ABOUT AMERICA. : 

By Dr. Bhupendra Nath Dutt, M.A.. Ph.D. 

The most important thing I have noticed in America 
is the method of organisation. The Christian Church has 
converted the old Roman system to the modern, and the 
Occidental world all over has accepted it. The difference 
between the East and the West lies in knowing the 
technic of organisation and applying it to life. The 
Oriental is a power alone, but ten Orientals are a source 
of weakness. One European is a source of weakness, 
but ten Europeans are a tower of strength. Two English- 
men make a club, five Englishmen make a colony. When 
they combine they are a tower of strength, they achieve 
something ; but when we Orientals unite we do not 
achieve anything as we lack in cohesive power, power 
of organisation. We confuse private life with that of 
public life. We always go from personal to the prin- 
ciple. In this matter America and Europe are at variance 
with the rest. In America there are many political 
parties and sections ; but on public platform they vote 
with one voice. For that reason they can do something. 
TTie 3 ' will abide by the decision of the party ar^d leave 
aside personal questions, and fight for the principle. We 
do not do it. By this power of organisation they are 
building up industries, commerce, and have become a 
world-power. A professor once told me that American 
civilisation is a commercial one. American culture is 
absolutely a new culture taken from Europe in recent 
years, and the science is taken mostly from Germany and 
France. They have become self-supporting nowadays. 
They say America is the growth of 50 years. Fifty years 
ago there was a Wave of revolution in Europe, and the 
German refugees went to America, and being educated 
people they transplanted German culture to America. 
From the standpoint of commerce, American civilisation 
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is very great. America is a great stronghold of capital- 
ism. America is a country of immense resources. Plenty 
of land is still unexplored, mineral resources remaining 
unexploited. There is plenty of room for everybody. A 
European pedlar in America starts humbly and ends his 
career as a capitalist. The Russian Jews when perse- 
cuted come to America and become capitalists. They 
can develop themselves there and rise to the highest level. 
For that reason it will be the last bulwark of capitalism. 
But along with that there is the labour question. 

America is not democratic, it is a plutocratic country. 
The constitution provides that every one should vote, but 
the capitalists and millionaires rule. They make and 
unmake presidents and governors. Tammany Hall rules 
New York. People say New York is the biggest Jewish 
town in the world, but the Irish rule it. In 1913 a certain 
governor recently elected was at variance with Tammany 
Hall, because the latter wanted big spoliations in the 
shape of contracts, but the governor said that was against 
his conscience. They brought a charge against him and 
impeached him. Twenty-four judges sat on the throne 
and all of them had Irish names, and he was kicked out 
the next day, Mr. Murphy is the head of Tammany 
Hall. They say he is worth fifty millions of dollars. He 
never comes out in the public, but rules the party from 
behind. TTiis is the American political system. People 
complain against it, but there is no way out of it. When 
cne party comes to power they drive out all the officers 
from the president to the postmaster. When a new 
president comes to poVer hi^ gets 2 millions of posts for 
distribution. To-day a man is a briefless lawyer and 
to-morrow he will be a big judge. There is no civil 
service system or bureaucracy. To-day a man is an 
ordinary joumal!st» but to-morrow he will be a governor. 
In thbs way they rule the country. Do they get economic 
justice? No. America is democratic in the sense that 
there is *one man one vote’ system. But after seeing 
the country as it hffd been my lot to see every stratum of 
society, I am prone to lieUcve that there is no real demo- 
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cracy in America. Because there cannot be true demo- 
cracy unless there is economic justice. Is it a land of 
freedom } Persecuted European emigrants, who with 
bundles of torn clothes on the shoulders make their way, 
work in factories and become somebody. Many think it 
is the land of freedom. 

But if you look to the condition of poor Negroes, the 
other side of the case will present itself. This is a most 
tragic fide of American life. They lay the blame at the 
door of the old English colcninl government. The slaves 
were made free after the civil war. Later on by hook 
or crook the south disenfranchised the Negroes. The 
Negroes gradually lost their freedom again. Though the 
constitution provides it, they are not allowed to vote. 
They have to work in factories as menials. There is a 
great discontent among them. Their condition is like ours. 
TTiey have no chance. Among the Negroes there are 
educated men, doctors, lawyers and professors. 1 have 
seen some of the Mulattoes passing themselve.s as domi- 
ciled Europeans or Anglo-Indians. The Negro problem 
is ver>' acute. The Negroes are lynched and persecuted. 
When the white man makes a mistake it is passed over 
but with the Negroes it is different. When the Negro 
was emancipated he was illiterate. To-day by sheer dint 
of their own effort they have reduced the illiteracy to 
40?^. Every Negro in the north can write, and in tho 
south they are more educated than the **poo.’- Whites’*. 
Late Prof. Lester Ward narrated that whenever he in 
company with the scholars of the Smithsonian Institute 
went down south for scientific expedition, the party 
always used to get troubles with the superstitious poor 
Whites, but rescue always came from the unexpected 
quarters — Negroes. It is always the black man who 
understands something about science. The Negro is not 
inferior. But in the south he is superior. Still he is kept 
down. As a result of the Negro problem the question 
has arisen, What to do? The one section led by late 
Booker T. Washington said: *‘We need not go after 
university diplomas ; we will ndt get equality with the 
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white people. Let us form ourselves a people by our- 
selves — a community within a community.** But the 
other party led by Dubois and Miller said : “We want 
both technical education and higher education. We must 
apply for political and social rights’*. The fight is still 
going on. The American will solve the problem in this 
way. He says — Let the Negro give up the university 
education. He will not be able to stand the competition 
of the white man, and the economic difficulties will crowd 
him out, and he will die out.** A German Professor of 
anthropology, Mr. h. V. Luschan told me: “Yes, the 
Negio is dying out, that is true. But the Negro blood is 
being diluted and is permeating the white society.** 
That means in the course of ages 10 millions 
of Negrees will be mixed up in the white mass. Many 
Americans no longer remain white, but they have become 
brown. In the south you cannot distinguish in many 
cases between a Negro and a white man. That is the 
reason why the Occidental says that out of the conquer- 
ing Aryans and the black aborigines arose the modem 
Indians, and out of the conflict of colour arose the caste 
system. But 1 do net believe in this theory. That is my 
own personal view. If you see the Negro problem, you 
will be struck with its similarity with the caste problem 
of India. Once a drama W'as staged, called the **Nigger**, 
the plot of which was that Clond, the governor of a cer- 
tain state, did not want to give concessions to some white 
traders. But the spokesman of these traders threatened 
him that if he stood on their way, then he w’ould be 
exposed that the latter had Negro blood in his veins. 
The moral is that in the south people do not go by the 
colour but by caste. Mv German professor said that his 
American colleague had Negro blood in him, and he 
knew it. Even Mrs. Wilson was suspected of having 
alien blood in her veins, because her family was con- 
nected with the Red Indian Princess. Pocohanta. TTiis 
worked as a detriment to Mr. Wilson, How could Wilson 
run for the presidentship when his wife had inferior blood 
in her> Another example. Many of the Red Indians 
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have white blood in them. Chakisaw and Cherukee 
tribes are civilised. I once met a young university lec- 
turer who was a blonde man. On enquiring he answered 
that he was a Red Indian. 1 further enquired how he 
was enrolled. He answered — **ln the states I am enrolled 
as an Indian. When I go to England I am taken as a 
Yankee cousin of my English relatives!*’ The Red 
Indian problem has not died out. There are about 
400,000 of Red Indians in America. They are living not 
as pure, but as mixed bloods. They have died out as 
Red Indians, but they are living as civilised peoples. 
They have to live in reservations which are like the Kolhan 
districts of Chota Nagpur where the Hindus would not 
be allowed to settle. They till the land in a primitive 
way. Once I visited the reservation land of the Ojilewa 
tribe in Canada. 1 had two ladies with me. One was 
a Vedantist who visited India and knew her conditions. 
On enquiry 1 found out that every tribe has its president 
and secretary. 1 asked the latter — “Are you all i>ure 
Indians?** He answered — **No. we are not. The people 
will not admit it, but I know it myself. My grandmother 
was half a French.” I met a pastor "who had accepted 
Occidental civilisation. He said in despair, there is no 
hope for them. They do not get any chance to work 
anywhere. They have to fall back on the land and till 
it. They do not know the modern system of agriculture. 
In some of the reservations in the United .States the rail- 
way system passes through the tribal land, and they 
manage to make money. But in other reservations there 
is an awful woe and misery. The misery under which 
the people are .suffering is due to their adopting the 
white man*s civilisation and not having passed through 
the intermediary stages necessary for the transition. We 
have found out that in this way America is a land of 
liberty. The American is keenly alive to it. The white 
man thinks that the coloured man must make way to 
him. On this account Prof. Dubois, the leader of the 
coloured race, said that the problem of the 20th century is 
the problem of colour. But the problem of Europe is 
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different. It is the exploitation of the majority of people 
by a handful of people. The problem of the United 
States also is exploitation. White labour complains just 
the same. 

This again manifests in the Oriental problem. 
Fifty years ago the Americans wanted the Orientals to 
settle on the banks of the Mississippi, but just after the 
war they do not want any emigrant at all. The Orientals 
used to go as traders and merchants from the Bombay 
side, and they made a lot of money. The Americans 
said — “If you do not settle in the country, we will not 
allow you“. Then Bengal traders began to come and 
sell linen stuff and go about as pedlars. Once a Sikh 
regiment was disbanded at Hongkong which crossed the 
sea and went to Vancouver. Finding the country too 
cold they went south. The Americans complain that the 
Hindus work on low salary, and they live in a primitive 
style. The Indians say on the contrary that they were 
persecuted, they did not get any shelter. The employing 
railway company gave them wagons to sleep in at the 
place of their work. At the present most of the Hindus 
have come back home. After the passing of the Anti-alien 
Act they are losing proprietory rights. There is nothing 
to be done. The .Americans said in the beginning that 
if proper representation would come from the British 
Government, something Would be considered. But 
nothing Was done in that line. This stood in the way 
of poor Indian students getting education there. Any 
way, we had a chance in America. Several hundred boys 
went there as self-supporting students ; they made their 
Way by working in the fields, restaurants etc. In this 
way they got University education and became teachers, 
doctors and business men. But such boys did not get a 
chance in this country. In future they will not get any 
more chance in America. When 1 was in Berlin con- 
ducting the Indian News and Information Bureau. 1 used 
to get hundreds of letters from boys enquiring about 
the chances of self-support in Germany. Education in 
India in only for the rich, and the poor student has no 
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chance to get the up to date education in foreign lands. 
In those days the American universities used to exhort 
the Indians to come over to their places. But to-day 
chauvinism is running amock, which has resulted in 
America becoming a heaven for the Europeans and not 
for the non-white Orientals. Even the Armenians and 
Persians are allowed to enter, but the Asiatics living 
beyond Persia up to the frontier of Japan cannot enter 
the land as they are supposed to be unassimilable. To- 
day those Indians who became citizens have been 
deprived of their citizenship, and they have become a 
people without a country. 

But any way we have lots of things to learn from 
America. The difference between the two races lies in 
their outlook. Proof. Lester Ward, the father of 
American sociology, said, there is no difference between 
the East and the West. The difference lies only in the 
world-view. If We change the world-view, we change 
the race. You cannot change the heredity, but through 
education you can modify the aspect of life and the 
attitude towards the wwld. In this way we should 
change our mentality. He prophesied about Japan long 
ago. They are going in the van of civilisation. 
Psychologists say that unless the race adapts itself to the 
new conditions of life, it will have to go down and be 
side-tracked for ever. If we want to survive, we must 
adapt ourselves to the new conditions, react to the new 
stimuli. Our leaders talk of going back to Vedir culture 
and doing all kinds of wonderful things, but we will not 
survive unless we change our world-views. We must 
adapt rationalistic world-views and social polities. We 
must take what is best in every country, and from 
America we must learn the dignity of labour. To-day 
there is a new group of sociologists who are moving 
towards rationalism. So they are going ahead. We 
must copy the American system of organisation and 
spirit. India must come out of her seclusion. Thus 1 
say India must accept and imitate the American spirit 
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of organisation and the dignity of labour. This is the 
thing we have to learn. 

And in return if we want to give something new to 
the world, then we must adapt ourselves to new con- 
ditions. We have to make some new original contribu- 
tions lo the world’s culture. There is enough scope for 
the Hindus to give their best to the world. We must try 
to move with the world-currents and react to the new 
stimuli coming ort of the same and must adjust ourselves 
accordingly. Then and then alone we can survive in the 
struggle of the world. 


THE GREAT TORCH-BE/^RER. 

By Swami Nikhil.\n.\nd.\. 

Once the great queens of all the nations of the world 
met at an assembly to exhibit before the world their 
respective national achievements. They came there 
dressed in their finest clothings bedecked with jewels that 
cast into shade the blaze of the noonday sun, as it were. 
Their faces shone with the freshne.ss of youth and pride 
of their culture. Fluttering they moved in the great hall, 
narrating to one another the stories of the countries they 
represented. In a corner sat a venerable lady, unnoticed 
and despised, though representing a country wherein 
flourished the oldest civilis.ation humanity has ever wit- 
nessed. With great difficulty she moved to the front, and 
as she was about to speak. her voice was 
drowned amidst the peel of laughter raised in 
disdain by her younger sisters. “Why. we don’t 
know her.” said they to one another. But un- 
daunted the old lady said raising her high and 
dignified voice, ‘‘Listen to r.ic, my dear sisters. Blinded 
with pride and arrogance, you seem to have forgotten me. 
1 am your eldest sister. Mv country has supplied you 
'vith all your riches and wealth, material as well as Intel- 
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lectual. Everything that is great and noble in you has 
been supplied by me. You do not seem to know that 
shooting up like rockets, you are mocking at the serene 
and calm star. But unless you again clasp your hand in 
mine, may heaven forbid it, your path seems to be strewn 
with perils.** As her voice, sonant and vibrant, rolled 
in that great hall, they wondered at and bowed before 
her, yielding to her the place of honour she richly de- 
served in that comity of the nations. 

Swami Vivekananda delivered his first message at 
the great Parliament of Religions held at Chicago. He 
stood there at the confluence of two mighty streams of 
thought. Before him was a sea of mind, “young, tumul- 
tuous, overflowing with its own energy and self-assurance, 
yet inquisitive and alert withal. Behind him on the con- 
trary lay an ocean calm with long ages of spiritual deve- 
lopment. Behind him lay a world that dated itself from 
the Vedas, and remembered itself in the Upanishads, a 
world to which Buddhism was almost modern ; a world 
that was filled with religious systems of faiths and creeds ; 
a quiet land steeped in the sunlight of the tropics, the 
dust of whose roads had been trodden of the feet of 
the saints for ages upon ages.” A warrior-monk, he 
stood there, instinct with pride of country, and pride 
of race, and by no means inclined to yield as though 
the hoary faith he embodied was in aught inferior to the 
noblest there. India was not to be shamed before the 
hurrying, arrogant West by this her envoy and her son. 
He brought her message, he spoke in her name, and the 
heald remembered the dignity of the sacred land whence 
he came. Purposeful, virile and strong, he stood out, 
a prince among men, able to hold his own, and delivered 
the message of his motherland before the world at large. 

Swami Vivekananda delivered before that great 
assembly a message which the world needs now and then 
to readjust itself and to save itself from an imminent 
ruin. Speaking briefly, the Western world had been 
reeling under the hammer-blow of an uninspired material- 
ism. People did not care to see anything beyond the 
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tip of their nose. Let every man take care of himself 
and devil the hindmost — such was the accepted shibbo- 
leth of the time. The struggle for existence, the survival 
of the fittest and such horrible legacies of the evolution 
theory completely overpowered the mind of the people. 
Hatred and jealousy reigned supreme, and there was no 
amity between man and man, class and class and nation 
and nation. Even the religion of Christian Europe did 
not rise up to the mark. It supplied the motive-power 
for many a political and commercial exploitation, and it 
was utilised as a tool for some mean and unworthy pur- 
poses by the commercial and political magnates. By 
creating exclusive privileges for its own votaries and 
claiming for them alone the rights to live under the sun, 
Christianity revealed before the world, in its naked 
horror, the ugly trait of the church. Instead of proving 
a soothing balm for the sore of humanity, religion itself 
became a great pest. At this juncture the conception 
of a Universal Religion — the Cult of the Future — was only 
an imperative necessity. Swamiji rose to the height of 
expectation before the accredited repre.sentatives of the 
different religions of the world. While different people 
sang the hallelujah of their respective faiths, he at once 
delivered the message of a religion which is broad as the 
sky and deep as the ocean, to which every religion was 
“only a travelling, a coming-up, of different men and 
women through various conditions and circumstances to 
the same goal” — a religion which proclaimed that “the 
Truth is one though the sages call It by different names.*’ 
The ideal of Hinduism which he preached there was 
all-inclusive and wonderfully catholic. “From the highest 
spiritual flights of the Vedanta philosophy,** to quote his 
owi^. woids *‘of which the latest discoveries of science 
se^m like echoes, to the lowest ideas of idolatry with its 
multifarious mythology, the agnosticism of the Buddhists 
and the atheism of the Jains, each and all **have a place 
in the Hindu religion.” The people Were astounded by 
the very directness and boldness of Swamiji’s message. 
In truth, the idea of the Parliament of Religions was con- 
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ceived to prove to the world the innate superiority of 
Christianity. But the engineer was hoisted by his oWn 
petard. The lion was challenged and humbled in his 
own den. The message of Swami Vivekananda Is 
fraught with a great potentiality for religion and science 
alike. It is destined to usher in a new world where reli- 
gion will be scientific and science religious. 

While he voiced forth the message of his people, 
“in the youth and noonday of the West,** in the words 
of Sister Nivedita, **a nation, sleeping in the shadows 
of the darkened half of earth, on the far side of the 
Pacific, waited in spirit for the words that would be borne 
on the dawn that was travelling towards them, to reveal to 
them the secret of their own greatness and strength.** 
Swami Vivekananda was born in a critical period of the 
Indian history. Physically, morally and spiritually, 
we sank to the nadir of degradation. The political 
slavery for hundreds of years, the utter decadence of our 
rational culture for want of encouragement and the 
monopoly of religion by the priests and unworthy Pandits 
contributed to this downfall. To the keen and penetra- 
tive intellect of Swamiji this was but too apparent. 
Besides, he knew that at the root of our national great- 
ness lay the ideal of the Spirit — a firm belief in the im- 
mortality of Self, its strength, splendour, glory and might. 
Our religion is great because it proclaims the glory of 
Atman, because it enables man to realise the grandest 
of all truths — I am Brahman — the undying and unborn 
Self which the sword cannot pierce, fire cannot burn, 
water cannot soak and air cannot blow up. Before the 
consciousness of this identity of the individual soul and 
Paramatman, all fear vanishes, all narrowness disappears, 
all cowardice and sup'^rstition melt away like the |nist 
before the splendour of the blazing sun. He preached 
incessantly the message of this Atman throughout the 
length and breadth of his country in order to raise the 
sleeping leviathan from its agelong torpor. Again and 
again he exhovted his countrymen not to look to extra- 
neous help for their national or individual salvation, but 
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to tap the fountain of perennial strength that lay hidden 
within them. He was convinced that the realisation of 
this great spiritual ideal would alone enable India to re- 
habilitatejl^r lost glory. 

Swami Vivekananda was a message-bearer by Divine 
right. He spoke “like one having authority and not as 
the scribes.** He is one of those few souls who visit our 
planet now and then, appointed, as it were, by some 
Divine Agency. From his very boyhood, he felt that he 
had a message to give to the world. His Master at once 
recognised it in him. Therefore Sri Ramakrishna Deva 
once remarked : “In my Naren the light of Knowledge 
shines like the sun. He is indeed the lotus with thousand 
petals." Though appearing like the sounds of distant 
footfalls at the beginning, the call of this mission became 
clear to him erelong on account of some very strange 
experiences he had to undergo during the early part of 
his life. His thorough knowledge of Indian scripture, 
philosophy and history, his training and realisation, his 
Master’s great prophecies regarding his future career, his 
grasp of the Western philosophy, the constant study of 
the unique life of his Master in which he found the key 
to our real national existence, his travels all over hi® 
motherland during which he availed himself of ready 
opportunities of comparing her with what she had been 
and was — all these prepared him and made him fitter to 
find out the way for our great national deliverance. 
Mixing with princes and peasants, saints and scholars, 
he grasped in its comprehensiveness the vast whole of 
the Indian nation of which his Master’s life and person- 
ality had been a brief and intense epitome. .As writes 
Sister Nivedita : “These then, — the Shastra, the Guru 
and the Motherland. — are the three notes that mingle 
themselves to form the music of the works of Viveka- 
nanda. These are the treasures which it is his to offer." 

Thus when the great Swami Vivekananda came out 
before the World to play his part he was irresistible like 
a lion. Nothing could daunt him. nothing could swerve 
him from his path by so much as a jot or little. He 
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delivered his own message before the world. He inter- 
preted the books after his own fashion. He did not 
follow any beaten track. He took humanity ahead with 
him by clearing the path with his own strength. Thus it 
was that he wrote to a friend : “I have a message, and I 
will give it after my own fashion. 1 Will neither Hinduise 
my message, nor Christianise, nor make it any Use* in the 
world. I will only my-ise it, and that is all.*’ Once>^ 
Madras he was assailed with the question, “How could 
you reconcile the bellicose creeds of monism, qualified 
monism and dualism, whose differences have been so 
forcefully accentuated by the great Acharyas like Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva?” He thundered out in res- 
ponse: “Because it was left for me to do it I Because 
1 was born to show this to the world 1 ’ * Once again he 
exclaimed in the same strain : “I have realised the Abso- 
lute in the superconscious state. 1 am the proof of the 
Vedas !** Really in him we find the fulfilment of the 
scriptural saying: “By knowing Brahman, one verily 
becomes Brahman.” 

His message had such supreme force because he al- 
ways felt the two hands of the Mother holding his ow’n 
in their grasp. He knew that he was an instrument in 
the hand of God and that God was working through 
him. “So long,” he wrote to his Gurubhais at the .Math 
from America, **as you have the faith that the Lord is 
working through me, and will work through me so long a.s 
I am in this body, you need have no fear of anything. No 
evil will befall you!” His only reply to an Englishman 
who treated him rather ungcntlemanly, taking him for an 
ordinary Sadhu, was, *‘I am Vivekananda I Who are 
you>” 

If a man’s longevity is to be judged by the amount 
of work he does, then, Swami Vivekananda lived for 
centuries in that span of ten years that was vouchsafed 
to him to work in India and abroad. These were years 
of intense work and incessant struggle. The path before 
him Was not strewn with roses. Like all great souls of his 
ilk, Swamiji had to pass through many turnpikes and 
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many doors before he came to occupy the eminence that 
is his to-day in the world. Malicious campaigns were set 
on foot against him. But like the snake that raises its 
hood when smitten, Swamiji also revealed himself strange- 
ly during these periods of difficulties and oppositions, 
rhus he wrote to an American friend in sublime scorn of 
the world, who brought to his notice a virulent type of 
machinations organised to belittle him by an interested 
body of Christian Missionaries : 

“What are men? He is with me, the Beloved. He 
was with me when 1 was in America, in England, when 
I was roaming about unknown from place to place in 
India. What do I care about what they talk — the babies ; 
they do not know anything better. What! 1, who have 
realised the Spirit, and the vanity of all earthly nonsense, 
to be swerved from my path by babies* prattle ! 

“1 feel my task is done — at most three or four years 
more of life is left. I have lost all wish for my salvation. 
1 never wanted earthly enjoyments. I must see my 
machine in a strong working order, and then knowing 
sure that I have put in a lever for the good of humanity in 
India at least, which no power can drive back, I will 
sleep without caring what will be next ; and may 1 be 
born ain and again, and suffer thousands of miseries, 
so that I may worship the only God that exists, the only 
God 1 believe in, the sum-total of all souls, — and above 
all, my God the wicked, my God the miserable, my God 
the poor of all races, of all species, is the special object 
of my worship. 

**He who is the high and the low, the saint and the 
sinner, the God and the worm. Him worship, the visible, 
the knowable. the real, the omnipresent, and break all 
other idols. 

In whom there is neither past life nor future birth, 
nor death nor going n6r coming, in whom we always had 
been and always will be one, Him worship and break all 
other idols. 

“My time is short. I have got to unbreast whatever 
I have to say, without caring if it smarts some or irritates 

3 
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others. Therefore, my dear M — , do not be frightened 
at whatever drops from my lips, for the power behind 
me is not Vivekananda, but the Lord, and He knows 
best.** 

With tremendous success he delivered his message. 
The world was taken by surprise at its very directness 
and boldness. But he had to pass through a valley of 
death before he could attain success in any scheme of 
his work. Straight he looked at it. He is, indeed, the 
greatest torch-bearer of the modern age and took huma- 
nity ahead with him cheering it always with the cry, ‘ ‘On- 
ward Ho I * * 


JESUS THE CHRIST. 

By Swami Atulananda. 
ill 

Hidden from human disturbance in a mountain cave, 
Jesus fasted and prayed for forty days and forty nights. 
In the seclusion of his retreat he meditated mounting to 
higher and higher states of consciousness. The world 
began to vanish like a dream. Veil after veil of delusion 
was torn aside till at last his soul freed from all bondage 
soared into the realm of Absolute Existence, Knowledge 
and Bliss. 

But Jesus was not forever to bathe in that ocean of 
Superconscious Bliss, He had been bom for a great pur- 
pose, to teach humanity. The world burdened with the 
heavy load of sin cried out for deliverance. That cry 
pierced Jesus* heart. And from it came flowing a stream 
of divine love and compassion. Then the gentle voice of 
recollection breathed softly into his ears, ‘‘This is my 
beloved son in whom I am well pleased.** 

With a deep sigh, half conscious, his eyes filled with 
tears of joy, his face shining with a heavenly light, Jesus 
stammered in broken accents, **My Lord and my God, 
Thy will be done.’* 
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Even as his soul had risen step by step to the highest 
realisation, so step by step was the descent to external 
consciousness. 

It was a painful process. Absorbed in God-conscious- 
ness Jesus had been lifted above human limitations. Now, 
gradually, the naked realism of life began to present itself 
to his vision. He saw spreading before him in moving 
scenes the torture of his human existence. Three years 
yet he was to walk on earth — ^three years of persecution. 
Only a few Xyould believe in him. The rest would mock 
and obstruct him. And then the final scene : a howling 
mob spitting and striking at him, dragging him to Gol- 
gotha, nailing him to the cioss. 

Weak and emaciated from long fasting, these sad 
forebodings began to agitate his mind, and his human 
nature shrank from the conflict that awaited him. Then 
Jesus was tempted. 

The coarser temptations of an ordinary man could 
no longer assail one who from his youth had battled with 
human passions. But there are subtler temptations met 
by persons of exceptional spiritual attainment, crucial tests 
which \)vt to proof the soul’s real sincerity. These tests 
come in the presentation of supernatural powers. TTiese 
powers w’hen exercised for selfish ends bind the soul to 
the psychic plane, and put a halt to further spiritual 
progiess. 

Jesus, then, shrinking from the terrible mental and 
physical suffering that awaited him began to question the 
necessity of undergoing the ordeal. Was he not the Son 
of God? Could he not shape his own destiny? Could he 
not accomplish his mission and avoid the torture? An 
entire life spent in austere self-discipline, abstinence and 
absolute purity, had given him power over the subtler 
forces of nature. But he had never tested these powers. 
Why not try them out? These powers would come most 
useful to him in his future work. If he could really per- 
form miracles, the people might believe in him. And 
the absolute assurance that he had power over nature 
would inspire him with strength and confidence. 
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As if in answer to these thoughts flashing through his 
mind, Jesus, in a vision, is suddenly confronted by a 
bright angel. Satan, personification of man's weaker 
tendencies, appeared in the disguise of a benevolent spirit 
to tempt the Saviour. 

Is it not always so? Temptations do not approach 
us in their dark, ugly, coarser nature ; they visit us in 
their most alluring guise. 

In the Gospel of St. Matthew we find these simple 
words, “And when Jesus had fasted forty days and forty 
nights he hungered. And when the tempter came to him, 
he said. 'If thou be the Son of God. command that these 
stones be made bread.' ** 

Here we see the objectification of Jesus’ own thoughts. 
Weak and faint from fasting, worn with mental agony, 
craving for food, Jesus' mind laid itself open to doubt. 
One doubt makes room for others. First Jesus questioned 
the necessity for his future suffering ; then came the doubt 
whether or not he really possessed supernatural powers ; 
and lastly crept in the doubt regarding his sonship to God. 
‘7/ thou art the Son of God," the tempter said. 

Shut off from the presence of God, Jesus now* doubted 
the genuineness of his previous realisations. Was it true 
that a voice from heaven had spoken, “This is my beloved 
Son." or had it only been the voice of his own mind? 
A cloud of gloom seemed to envelop him. 

Jesus felt the need of nourishment. There V'as no 
food in the desert. He could not begin his work in such 
a weak condition. The angel's suggestion seemed timely 
and reasonable. “Let me see if 1 can perform the 
miracle,” Jesus thought. “Let me see if through the 
exertion of my will the stones will be transformed into 
bread.” 

It was a critical moment. Jesus fixes his eyes on the 
angel, seems with his glance to bore through the angel. 
Then his gaze turns inward. His eyebrows contract, his 
features become set, his body rigid. He stands like an 
image graven of stone. 

A moment. Then comes the reawakening : a tremor 
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of the body, a deep sigh. The eyes open. And looking 
upward Jesus cries out, “Heavenly Father, I am Thy son. 
Do not forsake me. Not in my own po’wer, but in Thy 
strength I take refuge. To serve Thee will be my food. 
Nourish me with Thy presence, give me to drink the 
waters of Thy grace.** 

Then rebuking the tempter, he said. “It is written, 
man shall not live by bread alone, but by obeying every 
word of God.** 

Jesus had stood the test. His finer, real nature had 
asserted itself. But a subconscious train of questioning 
thoughts set into motion is not easily stopped. Another 
vision follows. “Then the devil taketh him up into the 
holy city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, 
and saith unto him. ‘If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down ; for it is written. He shall give his angels 
charge concerning thee ; and in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thou clash thy foot against 
a stone.* 

Yes, even the devil quotes scripture. If we can find 
no other justification of a weak, sinful act, it is so con- 
venient to quote some text. Scriptures are so elastic, 
and the mind is so cunning when it acts in self-defence. 

As one doubt leads to another doubt, so one victory 
leads to another victory. Jesus has conquered once. 
This time there is little struggle. The very suggestion to 
put God to the test seems low and mean. Instantly Jesus 
replies. “It is written again. *TTiou shall not tempt the 
Lord thy God.* 

And now comes the last trial. Jesus finds himself 
placed on the summit of a high mountain. And as he 
looks down into the valley below, the devil shows him 
the kingdoms of the world passing in a panoramic view 
before his sight. Jesus gazed upon a scene of unsur- 
passed loveliness and prosperity. Then the tempter said. 
The power and glory of ruling these kingdoms I can 
pive thee. If thou wilt boW down and worship me, all 
J’hall be thine.’* 

This was by far the severest test. There was then 
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a way to escape from his suffering. By accepting the 
offer, by a slight compromise of conscience, Jesus could 
be made king over vast dominions. That was exactly 
what the Jews expected of their deliverer. And would 
he not reach their hearts far better if he had worldly 
power, if he could offer them a prosperous kingdom and 
independence ? 

It seemed so plausible, so practical. But no, Jesus* 
pure heart could not for long be deceived by sophistry. 
Indepenoence does not make a nation holy ; rather, holi- 
ness brings independence. By becoming free in the pre- 
vailing state of corruption the Jews would only exalt in 
their newly acquired power, and their sins would increase. 
The nation must change her heart ; then external condi- 
tions would improve of themselves. A violent and 
sudden change would not improve the soul of the race. 

And had not God shown him that his mission could 
be fulfilled only through suffering? Had he not seen 
God’s plan unroll itself before him? Was it not the 
Father’s will that he would suffer, taking upon himself 
the sins of his race? He must not give in to Satan — his 
own impatient, stubborn will. 

Not by a life of ease and prosperity and worldly 
power could his great mission be served. His path had 
to be one of patient suffering, of worldly disappointment, 
of human ignominy. Through renunciation, by surren- 
dering to God’s will, through suffering, great things are 
accomplished. 

When he comes to this decision the struggle is over. 
Jesus raising himself to his full length, his eyes flashing 
with indignation, facing the tempter, flings at him the 
stern command, "Get thee hence, Satan, for it is written, 
’Thou shall worship the Lord thy God. and Him only 
shalt thou serve!’ 

TTie victory was complete. Divinity had triumphed. 
Faith, sincere faith had conquered doubt. Satan, 
defeated, slinks away covered with shame. The vision 
melts away. Jesus is left master of the situation. He 
had triumphed over his own mind. 
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TTie combat, however, leaves Jesus utterly exhausted. 
He sinks down to the earth. The palloi: of death ia upon 
his face, he is about to swoon. 

But the angels of heaven have watched the conflict. 
No\v they descend with song and music, and minister 
unto the Lord. They bathe his throbbing brow, feed 
him with the nectar of life. And holding him up in their 
arms, they comfort him with the message of his Father’s 
love, and the assurance that all heaven triumphs in his 
victory. And placing flowers at his feet they worship 
him. 

Jesus, refreshed in body and mind, jubilant in spirit, 
guided by his Father’s hand, leaves the mountains for 
the plains of Galilee. His great heart goes out in sym- 
pathy for man. And he begins his work, not to rest till 
his task is done, and his sacrifice is complete. 

We cannot follow Jesus during his three years of 
public life. We can only hint at the main principles that 
inspired his own life, and which he presented to those 
who heard him. 

Jesus taught, as all Avatars have taught, that reli- 
gion should not stop at external observances. It must 
become an experience of the heart. It must express itself 
in a holy life of love and service to God and man. By 
giving the jews a higher code of ethics and morals he 
•wanted to improve their national character. By placing 
before them a higher conception of God he wanted to 
rouse their spiritual nature. 

To the jews God w’as a far distant stem Judge, before 
whose tribunal every human being, after death, must 
appear for judgment. Jesus gave them a nobler ideal. 
He taught them to look up to God as to a merciful, loving 
Father, close to every human heart that will accept Him, 
not a God to be met after death, but an ever-present 
Spintual Reality to be known here and now. 

To know God, he said, man must be born again : 
the human consciou.sness in man must die, that the 
Spiritual Consciousness may take birth. For "God is 
Spirit ; and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
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spirit and in truth." And knowing hoW difficult it is for 
the human mind to rise to God-consciousness, he revealed 
his own divinity, and his power and willingness to help 
all humanity to reach that state. "I came forth from the 
Father," he said, "and am come into the world : again, 

I leave the world and go to the Father,’* for, "1 and the 
Father are one." "Verily, verily, I say unto you. He 
that believeth in me hath everlasting life." 

The human in Jesus served him only to carry out his 
mission in this world, to do the will of his Father. Tlie 
divine in him united him constantly with God. That 
others might also enjoy this communion with God, he 
taught the path of devotion, of prayer without ceasing, 
of renunciation and self-surrender to God. 

Let us remember that though Jesus laid aside his 
body amidst scenes of greatest humiliation, his spirit rose 
to the Realm of Bliss from which he came, where even 
now he shines, in his own sphere, as one of the great 
luminaries, a centre of Light and Love in the infinite 
ocean of Elxistence, Knowledge and Bliss. 

And every one who takes refuge in him finds within 
his own heart a ray of Jesus’ luminosity ; feels his infinite 
love ever drawing like a magnet ; hears his voice calling, 
ever calling, from within. "Come unto me, and 1 will 
give you life immortal." 

For this was Jesus’ prayer : That they all may be 
made prfect in one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and 
1 in thee, that they also may be one in us. 



SRI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA. 
(Continued from p. 89.) 
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17. Whether in the acquisition of wealth or, after 
it has been acquired, in the increase, maintenance, 
expenditure, enjoyment or loss of it, men undergo exer- 
tion,^ fear, anxiety and delusion. 

|1 Exertion &c. — ns llic case may be.) 


fij q y y f qwr. «m: qq: ii 

^ sq«*nfe ^ » 


«rqWf u ii 


18-19. Theft, injury to others, falsehood, ostenta- 
tion, lust, anger, pride, haughtiness, dissention, enmity, 
distrust, competition and the three kinds of indulgence — 
these fifteen evils partaining to men are considered to be 
the outcome of wealth. Therefore one desirous of well- 
being should shun from a distance the evil known as 
wealth. 


( The evil effects of riches are set forth in verses 18>21. 

[1 Three Hjinds (Sre —viz. those relating to sex, wine and 
gambling. I 


q> i fa fa ^ T f?n: II ^9 Ii 


20. Brothers, wives, fathers and friends, who were 
very near and dear to the heart, are all instantly alienatec 
•*nd turned into foes by even an insignificant sum o 
nioney. 
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?«ni»pn55^ H^cf n ii 

21. Even the least amount of money upsets them 
and inflames their anger, so that they immediately part 
company, and all at once abandoning cordiality they rival 
and even kill one another. 

^ ?s^ jiP?T nfaw II n 

22. Attaining a human birth which even the gods 
covet, and being good Brahmanas at that, those who dis* 
regard this and mar their own interests,^ meet with an 
evil end. 

Interesta — viz. Self-realisation.) 

sn«r 3*n^ n 

5^ ^sg'^3^ virofe D n 

23. What mortal man would, after attaining this 
body which is the gateway to heaven and liberation, get 
attached to money which is the abode of evil } 

vnftR: II 

3u^Tf^*T5?T grems# ii ii 

24. The miser who hoards money like the proverbial 
Yaksha,^ without sharing it with the gods,^ the Rishis, 
the manes, lower animals, relatives,^ friends and other 
legitimate shares in it as well as himself, goes to 
degradation. 

[1 Yamaha — a species of superhuman brings possessing immense 
wealth which they simply keep hidden without using it for them- 
selves or others. 

2 Coda &c . — The reference is to the Panchayajna or the fivefold 
sacrifice which every householder is required to perform. 

3 Reiaiivea 6^0.— coming under the head of ‘man* in the list.) 

fiFf ^ ^ ii 

II II 

25. Oh, I was deluded by a fruitless search for 
wealth which has now gone, along with my age and 
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strength. Well, what could a decrepit man like me 
achieve through that which helps men of discrimination 
alone to attain the goal? 



^ II II 

26. Why are even learned men tormented time and 
again by the vain quest for wealth? Surely this world is 
utterly deluded by Somebody's inscrutable Power. ^ 

fis ^ II 

n n 

27. What can a man in the jaws of death want with 
wealth or the bestower of wealth, with desires or those 
who fulfil those desires, or with works^ which but lead 
to rebirth? 

[1 Wor\s — such as the Agnihotra which being done with selfish 
motives never confer liberation.) 

^ & WTSrf^rrJII: II 

^ 5p[: || || 

28. Surely the Lord Hari, who is the embodiment 
of all the gods, is pleased with me. for He has brought 
me to such a crisis, in which 1 have got that world-weari- 
ness which is a raft^ for the struggling soul. 

[i Raft— to cross the ocean of transmigration.) 

II || 

29. So during the remainder of my life — if at all 
there is any left — I shall mortify the body, satisfied with 
the Self alone and attending to all that conduces to well- 
being. 

si8i^ ^nrETr7ti7t,ii n 

30. May the gods who rule the three worlds bless 
me in this ! Well. Khattanga^ attained to the sphere of 
the Lord in twenty-four minutes. 
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[1 /v/i<it<dnga~>wa8 a king who coming to know through the 
kindness of the gods that only 24 minutes of his life was left, 
devoted himself whole-heartedly to the meditation of God and in 
that short time attained realisation.) 

(To be continued.) 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

y 

The Ramakrishna Maih and Mission Convention. 

The first Convention of the Ramakrishna Order will be 
held at the Ramakrishna Math, Belur, the headquarters 
of the Order, from the 1st to the 7th of April. 1926. All 
the branch centres as well as the lay members of the 
Mission have been invited to attend the session. The 
object of this momentous gathering is to discuss the ideals 
of the Order and to devise means for translating them 
into practice by a hearty co-operation among the different 
centres. In connection with this there will be three public 
meetings — two of them devoted to religious lectures by 
distinguished Swamis as well as sympathisers of the Order 
and the third to a lecture on Hygiene by a Calcutta 
specialist, illustrated by bioscope. It is hoped the func- 
tions will be a great success. Friends of the Order can 
help in the work of the Convention by contributing to its 
funds. Particulars may be had on application to the 
Secretary of the Convention, P. O. Belur, Dt. Howrah. 

SwAMi Paramananda in India. 

We accord our hearty welcome to Swami Parama- 
nanda who has just returned to India after his long .sojourn 
in the United States of America for a period of nearly 
fifteen years. As the readers of the Prabuddha Bharata 
are aware, he has been successfully preaching the Gospel 
of Vedanta to the citizens of America from his centres at 
Boston and La Crescenta in California since the year 1906 
when he first went to the West. He is not only an impres- 
sive speaker, but also a fine poet, having already published 
several dainty volumes which have been well appreciated 
by the Western public. The Swami will stay in his 
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mother-country for a few months, in the course of which 
he wishes to visit some of the centres of the Ramakrishna 
Order. The Ananda Aahrama which he has recently 
started at La Crescenta is growing apace, and he will 
return there in the ensuing summer, probably accom- 
panied by one or two other Swamis to help him in his 
work. Swami Paramananda looks extremely youthful for 
his age, and is very kind and genial in his dealings with 
the public. 

The Birthday Celebration of Swami Vivekananda. 

The sixty-fourth birthday anniveisary of Swami Viveka- 
nanda that fell in the month of January, 1926, was cele- 
brated with due pomp and solemnity in India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and some countries of the West. Here in India 
his birthday has become a national festival and found 
a place in the national calendar, and it was observed 
throughout the length and breadth of the country as a 
day of consecration with Puja, Homa, feeding of the poor 
and a discussion of his life and teachings. Abroad, 
specially in the Federated Malay States, Persia and the 
United States of America, his followers and admirers 
observed the day with great fervour and enthusiasm. 

It 18 indeed a happy sign of the times that the number 
of the admirers of the Swami is increasing day by day. 
and \ye are getting reports of his birthday celebration from 
many parts, which, we are sorry to say, we cannot 
publish in our paper for want of space. One thing that 
we want to emphasise here is that let us not, in our admi* 
ration for the man, forget the principles that he embodied 
in life. Swami Vivekananda was the personification of 
religious toleration, soul-force and service of humanity. 
Let us all remember that and try to imitate him when we 
celebrate his birthday. 

The Anti-Mauria Conference at the Belur Math. 

A conference of all the Anti-Malaria Societies in 
Howrah and Hooghly districts was held at the Rama- 
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krishna Math, Belur, Howrah on Sunday, 7th February, 
at 1-30 p.m. About 300 delegates representing 80 
societies attended the conference. Besides several visi- 
tors from Calcutta, Belur and other places, the represen- 
tatives of the Central Anti-Malaria Society and the Health 
Officers of Howrah and Hooghly, the following gentle- 
men were present on invitation : Sir K. C. Bose, KT. ; 
Dr. Bepin Behari Chose of Calcutta ; Mr. G. S. Dutt, 

I.C.S.; Major J. C. De. Police Surgeon, Calcutta ; 

Ray A. C. Banerjee Bahadur, M.A., M.L.C. ; Mr. N. N. 
Bose, Bar-at-Law of Bengal Scouts ; Ray Dr. G. C. 
Chatterjee Bahadur ; and Mr. A. M. Watsdii, Editor, 
^Statesman.* 

The Belur Boy Scouts with their picturesque dress 
made a guard of honour for the delegates and visitors 
arriving at the conference. Miss J. MacLeod presided 
over the deliberations and Brahmachari Bhairav Chaitanya 
of the Belur Math took an active part in the convening 
of the conference and did much to make it a success. 
The following resolutions were passed at the conference : 

1. How the Boy Scouts Movement could be utilised 
for carrying on anti-malaria work in villages. 

2. To request the Government to form a Provincial 
Village Improvement Board consisting of all the high 
Officials of the different departments of the Government 
to solve all the difficulties of the Anti-Malaria Societies 
and villages. 

3. To form Boards on a co-operative basis consist- 
ing of representatives of all the Anti-Malaria Societies 
concerned for excavating the dead rivers, the Saraswati 
and the Kana-Damodar, by issuing shares and taking loan 
from the Government which will be repaid in instalments 
by profits from irrigation and fishery rights. 

Srijut Tarak Nath Mukherjee, M.L.C. , Vice-Chairman, 
District Board, Howrah, has been elected President, and 
Ray A. C. Dutt Bahadur, Retired District Magistrate, has 
been elected Vice-President of the provincial committee 
formed. 
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The Ramakrishna Mission Vidyapath, Deoghar. ^ 

The Criha-Pravesh ceremony of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Vidyapith, a residential school for boys at 
Deoghar, Bihar, took place on the morning of the 18th 
January last. 

Srimat Sw^ami Shivananda Maharaj, President, Swami 
Shankarananda, Swami Dhirananda and several other 
Sannyasins and Brahmacharins of the Ramakrishna Mission 
graced the occasion by their presence. Many guardians 
of the Vidyapith boys, together with a number of other 
guests and a big representative gathering from the local 
public, made the function a really imposing one. 

The sublimity of the occasion was heightened when 
Srimat Swami Shivananda Maharaj carried with due reve- 
rence the portrait of Sri Ramakrishna to the new build- 
ings and performed Puja and Aratrik in the midst of 
the blowing of conches, singing of hymns and religious 
songs. The guests then attended the worship of Goddess 
Saraswati, which was being performed in the neighbouring 
room. At about 2 p.m. all invited, monks, guests and also 
poor labourers of the locality, were sumpliiously enter- 
tained with Prasad. 

The annual prize distribution ceremony of the insti- 
tution was held on the following day at 3 p.m. After 
some beautiful recitations by the boys, Srimat Swami 
Shivananda Maharaj distributed the prizes, and the meet- 
ing was concluded by short addresses to the boys, given 
by His Holiness and Swami Nirvedananda. 

The delight and enthusiasm of all present made the 
function a complete success. 

The coming Kumbha Mela. 

We beg to announce to the public that the Puma 
Kumbha Mela comes off at Hardwar in 1927, after a lapse 
of twelve years. Considering the improvement and ex- 
pansion of roads and railways and other available convey- 
ances, we expect that a far larger number of pilgrims will 
congregate at Hardwar than at the past^Kumbha Mela 
celebrations. 
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The Ramakrishna Miasion Sevashrama at Kankhah 
Hardwar, will take up the work of alleviating the sufferings 
of the sick, helpless pilgrims in all possible ways on the 
occasion. As pre-arrangement is imperatively necesscuy 
to meet the exigencies of the situation properly and 
successfully, the Sevashrama is preparing itself beforehand 
and is appealing to the generous public for funds. 

The work of the Sevashrama in this line will comp^e 
the following items : — (i) Permanent Hospital Relief 
Section, It will have I doctor, 2 compounders, I (frdteser 
and several nurses, and they will be in charge of the 
Permanent Hospital, except the Cholera Section, 
(ii) Temporary Relief Section. It will have I doctor, 
I compounder and 2 nurses, and they will go round every 
day from camp to camp to find out patients, "who ar< 
unable to come to the Sevashrama, and treat them there. 
They will also inform the Headquarters, if they find any 
case requiring removal to the Hospital, (iii) SpeciSH 
Cholera Relief Section. This department will consist of 
several groups of volunteers, and they will attend to the 
nursing of cholera patients in a Special Ward, bring in 
patients on Ambulance cars, burn dead bodies and dis- 
infect the affected areas, (iv) Kitchen Section. The 
workers of this Section will take charge of the Kitchen 
and Stores and prepare food for the patients, workers and 
guests. 

To carry out this plan successfully the Sevashrama 
will have to requisition the services of several trained 
workers and doctors from outside. Moreover, medicines, 
diets and other necessaries will be needed specially for 
that occasion. All these will involve a great expense. 
We hope that the generous public will come forward and 
send in their contributions in time, so that the Sevashrama 
may work out its noble scheme of service. G>ntribution8 
may be sent to the following addresses ; — (i) Swami 
Kalyanananda, Secretary, R. K. Mission Sevashramia, 
Kankhal, Hardwar, U. P. (ii) Manager, Udbodhan Office, 
I Mukherjee*8 Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta, (iii) Presadent, 
R. K. Mission, Belur, Howrah, Bengal. 
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THE RA.\1AKR1SHNA ORDER: WHAT IT 
STANDS FOR.* 

Children or Sri Ramakrishna. 

F^lease allow me to express my sincere felicitations 
at your congregating together in this Convention of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission held for the first time in 
the annals of the Ramakrishna Order. This Convention, 
f am confident, will afford you a unique opportunity of 
comparing notes with one another regarding the various 
works carried on by the different centres which you have 
met here to represent and also of hearing from the few 
surviving disciples of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna about 
the ideas and ideals of religion as expressed in and 
through the life of our Master, which will undoubtedly 
go a great way towards increasing the necessary solidarity 
of this organisation. 

Had Swamtji been alive to-day, how warmly would 

* Preaidrnlial Address of Srimat Swami Shivananda. delivered at 
the First Convention of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission on 
1st April. 1926. at the Ramakrishna Math, Beliir. A short report of 
the proceedings will appear in our next issue. — Ed. P .B. 
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he have greeted you all and showered his blessings on 
this gathering for bringing its deliberations to a success- 
ful end ! The vision of another great soul who was 
regarded by the Master as next to Swami Vivekananda 
in his capacity for realising religious ideals comes irresis- 
tibly before our mind to-day. Indeed, if Swamiji was 
loved and charished by the Master as the instrument by 
which to proclaim to the world his great mission in the 
realm of religion — Swami Brahmananda was no less 
regarded by him as the person to fill an important and 
very responsible place in the scheme of his religious 
organisation. In fact, under the paternal care of the 
Raja Maharaj, the first President of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, the organisation that had but existed as a seed 
in the monastery of Baranagore assumed its present form 
of a mighty plant. Although we sadly miss them and some 
other brother disciples of ours, as Swami Premananda, 
Swami Ramakrishnananda and others, who had no mean 
share in contributing to the growth of this organisation, I 
invoke the benedictions of them all as well as that of 
our Master on this auspicious occasion. 

I do not wish to give you here any detailed scheme 
for the furtherance of the objects of this Convention. I 
shall be satisfied with telling you a few words in general 
out of my personal experience and 1 shall feel happy 
if I be of any service to you in bringing the deliberations 
to a successful issue. 

Three decades ago when the present activities of the 
Ramakrishna Order with its various ramifications all over 
the country and abroad were in the womb of futurity, 
when people knew Swami Vivekananda a.s V)Ut a preacher 
of Hinduism who upheld the cause of our Sanatana 
Dharma in the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, the 
great Swami with the keen vision of a Prophet clearly 
foresaw the part that the teachings of his Master would 
play in shaping the destiny of humanity at large which 
had been lying then in the melting-pot of a great transi- 
tion. /The admonition of his Master to forego the selfish 
enjoy pent of Samadhi and dedicate his life to the wel- 
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fare of the many, seeing Him alone immanent in the 
Universe, haunted him day and night ever since that 
memorable day when Sri Ramakrishna in a mood of in- 
ward absorption handed over to his illustrious disciple 
the precious fruits of his own realisations reaped in the 
course of the crowded period of his Sadhana and made 
Kim the happy conduit for the flow of the elixir of spirit- 
uality that the world needed at a great psychological 
period of its history. 

After the passing away of the Master, Swamiji for- 
mulated a unique scheme of thought to shape the future 
of his countrymen for the revivification of the world 
culture — a scheme which was the outcome of some of his 
strange personal experiences. The chief formative in- 
fluences that went to determine his vision may be classi- 
fied under the following heads : his Master’s great pro- 
phecies regarding him; his own training and realisations; 
his knowledge of Western philosophy, history and 
Sanskrit scriptures ; the constant study of the divine life 
of his Guru before him in which he found the key to 
life and the verification of the Shastras ; his travels all 
over his motherland in the course of which he availed 
himself of the opportunities of comparing her as she 
then was with what she had been, of studying the life 
and thought of the people, their needs and possibilities 
and the diversities of their customs and faiths. Mixing 
with princes and peasants, with saints and scholars, he 
grasped in its comprehensiveness that vast whole of 
^vhich his Master’s life and personality was but an intense 
epitome. These then — the Shastras, the Guru and the 
Motherland — are the three notes that mingle themselves 
to form the symphony of Sw^amiji’s life and works. 
These were the treasures which he wanted to offer to 
the world at large. 

The above-mentioned experiences furnished him with 
the clue to the prevalent disruptive world-forces which 
necessitated the advent of a Prophet. TTie first thing that 
arrested his thought was the prevailing bigotry among 
the different religions of the world and*^a very parochial 
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conception regarding the ideal of religion itself. The 
different creeds which were thought of by the ancient seers 
as but different paths for the realisation of one and the 
same Truth, maintained a bellicose attitude towards one 
another. Like frogs in the well, the followers of a parti- 
cular sect refused to see anything beyond the tip of the^ 
nose. ' And secondly, religion working on a narrow basis 
subjected itself to self-condemnation by ostracising the 
various schemes of life from its scope. Religion was 
conceived as having nothing to do with the actualities of 
our everyday life and therefore was left aside as an 
exclusive ideal to be pursued by the recluse in the forest 
or by men outside the pale of society. The highest 
maxim of Vedanta was considered as utterly incompatible 
with work. A permanent cleavage was made between 
work and worship, renunciation and service — an un- 
fortunate factor which contributed most to our national 
degeneration. At this juncture the world sorely needed 
a man who would formulate a religion that would be 
scientific and a science that would be religious. 

Swami Vivekananda found in his Master such a. man. 
Sri Ramakrishna stood at that point of equilibrium in 
which the great conflicts of life neutralise one another. 
In him was found a wonderful rapprochement of tin* 
various apparently jarring creeds. First of all, by actual 
realisation he demonstrated the practical utility of the 
three main systems of Indian philosophic thought — 
monism, qualified monism and dualism — to reach the 
ideal which is beyond any particular philosophical 
doctrine. Again, reaching the same goal by following 
some of the accepted paths, viz., Sanatana Dharma, 
Islam and Christianity, he demonstrated the efficacy of 
these different religions conceived to suit different 
temperaments. In him was revivified once more the long 
forgotten ideal of the Vedas, ^ 

“The Truth Is one, but sages call it by different names. 
And lastly, in his life was wonderfully noticed a har- 
monious reconciliation between such apparently in- 
compatible ingredients as Jnana, Bhakti, Karma and 
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Yoga. A man who held the highest Samadhi in the 
palm of his hand, also melted into tears at the mere 
mention of the name of God. He who had realised 
Truth by following the intricacies of the Yoga system 
was also found undergoing the pain of slow crucifixion 
in the midst of tremendous activities for distributing the 
fruits of his own realisations among fit recipients. This 
all>sided man appealed irresistibly to the mind of his 
disciple, who clearly saw that the future world, reborn 
and rejuvenated, must bear the stamp of his Guru’s 
genius. 

The Buddhistic organisation of ancient India as well 
as the discipline and organised effort of the modem 
progressive West, where also he had travelled a great 
deal, might have suggested to the mind of Swamiji the 
idea of an institution that would, under proper discipline, 
make a practical application of the teachings of his 
Master. Swami VivekanaTula, a practical idealist that 
he w'as, soon after his return from the West, formulated 
the idea — at once original and bold — of a Math which 
would be the fittest mirror wherein future generations 
would find a true reflex of the life and thought of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

As the very basis of the Math we find the following 
words of the Swamiji. “ITiis Math is established,’’ said 
he, ‘for the attainment of one’s own liberation as well 
as to get equipped for the amelioration of the world in 
all possible ways by following the path laid down by 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna Deva. Another Math work- 
ing on this line will be established for women as well.” 
rhese pregnant words of the Swami Vivekananda form 
the corner-stone, as it were, of the Math established by 
him. A proper understanding of these words, which 
mean much more than what appears on the surface, will 
supply the pivot of the entire organisation controlled and 
managed by the members o^ the Ramakrishna Order. 

At the very outset we find that he has linked up into 
a single purpose two apparently diverse ideals, vtz., one’s/ 
own liberation and service for the welfare of the world. 
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Through this Math he has sought to weld together the 
ideals of renunciation and service, work and worship, 
which, as generally people believe, cannot possibly com- 
bine without proving detrimental to each other. Ac- 
cording to his ideal, the attainment of personal liberation 
need not necessarily contradict the dedication of life to 
the service of humanity, nor should the latter in its 
highest aspect be thought of as apart from the activities 
of the man who is eager to pierce through the mist that 
has covered the effulgent Truth lying within his own self. 
If the highest illumination aims at nothing . hort of effacing 
all distinctions between the individual soul and the 
universal Soul, and if its ideal be to establish a total 
identity of one’s own self with Brahman existing every- 
where, then it naturally follows that the highest spiritual 
experience of the aspirant cannot but lead him to a state 
of exalted self-dedication to the welfare of all. 1 le 
makes the last divine sacrifice by embracing the universe 
after transcending its limitations which are the outcome 
of ignorance. Swamiji wanted to make the members of 
his Math the most willing instruments in the hand of God 
for the fruition of his work, the fulfilment of which task 
must confer upon them the felicity of the highest spiritual 
illumination. Sri Ramakrishna told us aeain and again 
that to enjoy a sweet mango all by oneself was a mi:ch 
lower ideal than to share it with others. 

Again, looking from an ordinary standpoint we find 
Swamiji, the great Acharya that he was, giving us the 
ideal of an organisation wherefrom its members will get 
the greatest facilities of an integral realisation, rich and 
full in its conception and attainment. The aspirant will 
have to combine in his Sadhana elements of the four 
accepted paths — Jnana, Karma, Bhaktl and Yoga, laying 
greater stress on a particular process according to his pre- 
dominant temperament. Not a single one of these items 
must be left out, otherwise the result will be a little less 
than complete. Thus we shall presently .see among the 
ways prescribed for the members of the Math a wonder- 
ful synthesis of meditation, worship, study and work. 
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That the Math must not limit itself within a narrow 
precinct but consecrate itself to a wider scope of activi- 
ties, is clearly evidenced from the following words of 
Swamiji. “Such Maths we must establish,’* says he, 
ail over the world. Some countries stand in need of 
spirituality only, whereas others are in need of 
a few wordJy amenities. We must lead nations and in- 
dividuals to the realm of spirituality through paths suited 
to them by fulfilling the respective wants that such nations 
and Individuals may be most suffering from.” “The first 
and foremost necessity in India,” Swamiji goes on, “is 
the propagation of education and religious ideas among 
the lower classes. It is impossible for hungry men to 
become spiritual unless food i.s provided for them. There- 
fore above all our paramount duty is to show them new 
way.s of food supply.” 

1 hese clear words unmistakably show what Swamiji 
conceived to be one of the principal items in the spiritual 
exercises of the inmates of his Math. So far as the Indian 
work was concerned, the devotees of Sri Ramakrishna 
acknowledging Swamiji as the expounder of his life and 
teachings must accept a progiamme of activities which 
have hitherto been con.'^iidcred as belonging to the secular 
domain and therefore left outside the scheme of life of 
those v;ho wanted to attain the highest goal of existence 
here and now. It is not work, the Gita and other Shastras 
say, that demeans or elevates a man, but it is his attitude 
towards work that i.s the real determining factor. It stands 
to reason also that if with love and devotion a Sadhaka 
can discover Divinity in mere images, he can certainly 
with much more ease realise God through the worship of 
Man — surely a higher creation than the inanimate objects 
— if the worship be performed there with the rame amount 
of sincerity, devotion and love. Without doubt man is 
the highest symbol of God and his worship is the highest 
form of worship on earth. 

This ideal of Sadhana conceived by Swamiji further 
developed into a practical suggestion which he made re- 
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garding the plan of work of the Math. “TTiis, then, is 
our aim,** he said, “that this Math will have to be slowly 
developed into a finished university, where the culture of 
philosophy and religion must proceed along with a fully 
equipped Technical Institute. This is our primary duty. 
Other branches of study will be added later on to its 
curriculum.** A very bold conception indeed 1 Nowhere 
in it is to be found the slightest trace of a compromise 
with the stereotyped ancient ideal of leaving out works 
from the conception of an ideal religion. ITiis is the 
special significance of the message of Swamiji to his 
countrymen. In order to save the Math from the in- 
evitable calamity that had befallen similar institutions in 
olden times, Swamiji warned its gur.rdians to see that it 
must not lapse into a mere Thakurbadi or a chapel where 
superficial ceremonies take the place of the spirit of 
the thing quote his own words. 
“Such a chapel,” said he, “may prove beneficial to a 
few or satisfy the passing curiosity of a handful, but this 
Math will prove of inestimable value to the whole world.” 
This, then, is the basic conception of the Math founded 
by Swami Vivekananda. 

A Math based on such a lofty ideal reflecting the life 
of Sri Ramakrishna, its guardian angel, cannot be any- 
thing but catholicity itself. Humanity has never Ix fore 
seen another life like that of Sri F^ainakrishna synthesis- 
ing the highest ideals of knowledge, devotion, wt)rk and 
Yoga. TTicse only who mould their lives after the perfect 
ideal of Sri Ramakrishr.a s character can be truly said 
to represent the ideas of the Math. Therefore Swamiji 
enjoined that the special aim of this Math would be the 
formation of character by combining the above-mentioned 
four paths, and that the spiritual exercises that would 
bring about such a synthesis would alone be accepted as 
the Sadhana of this Math. ‘‘TTierefore,’* he said emphat- 
ically, “everyone must bear in mind that a man who 
shows the slightest deficiency in any one of the above- 
mentioned ways has not been properly cast in the mould 
of Sri Ramakrishna's life. He who consecrates himself 
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to the service of others does a nobler work than he who 
tries to work out his own liberation.'* This is really the 
special feature of this Math. Before the advent of Sri 
Ramakrishna it was thought perfectly natural, nay in- 
evitable, that one system of religious thought alone could 
flourish in a Math. But realising the three main systems 
of Indian philosophical thought as but different readings 
of the Absolute, Sri Ramakrishna made it possible to 
establish a Math on the bedrock of transcendental experi- 
ence wherefrom equal utility of all these systems of philo- 
sophy can be boldly proclaimed a.s leading to the realisa- 
tion of the highest Impersonal I ruth. To save his Math 
from the contingency of som^^ unavoidable evil results, 
Swamiji laid equal emphasis on the culture of the head, 
heart and hands. He knew that mere work uninspired 
by religion and unaccompanied by meditation, discrimi- 
nation and other spiritual exercises, degenerates into a 
kind of pure social service activity. Such mechanical 
work, not attuned to a higher conception of life, piles 
bondage upon bondage. Hands can work for the desired 
end when the vision is clarified and the heart finds facili- 
ties for its full expression. Again, simple discrimination 
or study of the scriptures ends in mere intellectual gym- 
nastics, dry and insipid, if it does not express its conclu- 
sions in terms of the actualities of life. Similarly, devotion 
degenerates into meaningless and often dangerous senti- 
mentalism if it dissociates itself from discrimination and 
work. To know Truth, to feel its presence in the inner- 
most recesses of one’s heart and to realise its expression 
ali around — these are but three aspects of the same 
highest divine realisation. His ideal monk was one who 
would be now absorbed in meditation and the next 
moment be prepared to explain the difficult intricacies of 
the Shastras. TTie same monk again would with equal 
zeal cultivate the field and sell the produce of it in the 
market, carrying it on his own head. 

The following is the clear instruction of the Swamiji 
regarding the programme of work of the Math : — 

“Want of culture brings about the degeneration of 
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a religious sect. Therefore culture of knowledge should 
be practised in the Math without intermission. Luxury 
crushes the Math when its members forget the ideals of 
renunciation and austerity. Therefore these ideas must 
be always kept bright in the organisation. Dissemina^ 
tion of ideas adds to the vigour and vitality of an organi- 
sation. Therefore this Math must never stop its preach- 
ing activities. 

“In a narrow society religion is generally seen to 
possess a certain depth and intensity like that of a small 
rivulet. Similarly, it is noticed that the depth and in- 
tensity diminish in proportion as the ideas of liberality 
creep into it. But the strangest thing is that transcending 
all such historical precedents, ideas broader than the sky 
itself and deeper than the ocean found a wonderful re- 
conciliation in the life of Sri Ramakrishna. It is thus 
proved to the hilt that the greatest catholicity and the 
greatest extensity can exist side by side with the utmost 
intensity in an individual, and a society can also be estab- 
lished on such a basis, because society is but an aggre- 
gate of individuals.” Of course a man of wide and 
catholic outlook of Sri Ramakrishna’s stamp cannot be 
met with every now and then. But such a want can be 
compensated and the integrity and cohesion of the Math 
kept intact, if its different members holding Sri Rama- 
krishna as their ideal and following different paths of 
Sadhana according to their temperaments are accepted as 
integral parts of the institution and equal facilities afforded 
to all for individual growth and expression. Sri Rama- 
krishna may not exist any more in his physical body, 
but so long as this catholicity ])e kept untarnished the 
Math will certair^ly feel his presence. Swamiji also 
declared, “This Math represents the physical body of Sri 
Ramakrishna. He is always present in this institution. 
The injunction of the whole Math is the injunction of Sri 
Ramakrishna. One who worships it, worships him as well. 
And one who disregards it, disregards our Master.” 

An institution of such a catholic outlook may con- 
tain. to all appearances, elements of disintegration — a 
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fact to which Swamiji was very keenly alive. Again, all 
outward dissensions are preceded and accentuated by 
mental disruptions. Therefore Swamiji laid down unity 
of purpose as the greatest force for maintaining the integ- 
rity of the institution. All members of the Math must 
repeatedly study and think on this conception of the 
Swamiji regarding the Math and try to translate it into 
practice in their individual life. “Mutual love, obedience 
to the authorities, forbearance and an unalloyed purity can 
alone maintain unity and an esprit de corps among the 
members of the Math’* — and save them from the calamity 
of disintegration. Fame is the last infirmity of noble 
minds and it seduces even the noblest soul from his path 
of duty. Hankering for fame causes jealousy which in 
the end spells ruin to the organisation. “Sri Ramakrishna 
never cared for name and fame. We are his followers 
and servants. So we must always set aside all allure- 
ments of name and fame. Our ideal in life is to cany 
out his commands, leading pure lives ourselves and teach- 
ing others to do so.” A great responsibility rests on our 
shoulders. We must know that Sri Ramakrishna sits on 
the crest of the wa.ve that has already gone forth to raise 
humanity from its present state of depression — and it is 
through tlic member.^ of the Math that people ^vill judge 
of i:ri Ramakrishna, Our work will proclaim his glory. 
We are his representatives wherever we may go or live. 
F’eople will see in the members of this Math a reflection 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Consciousness of such responsibi- 
lity cannot but bring about a unity of purpose among the 
different members of the Math. 

A spirit of obedience on the part of the workers and 
that of willing service on the part of the leaders must 
pervade the entire atmosphere of the Math. The success 
of an orgaiusation depends a great deal upon the capacity 
of its leader. The faculty of organisation is entirely absent 
in our nature. This has become our peculiar national 
trait. But the secret of success lies in the absence of 
jealousy. The leader must be always ready to concede 
to the opinion of his brother Workers and try always to 
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conciliate. “Don’t try to be a ruler,” Swamiji said 
addressing the leaders. “He is the best ruler who can 
serve well. Never attempt to guide others or rule others 
or, as the Americans say, boss others. Be the servant of 
all. Nobody will come to help you, if you assume the 
role of a great leader ; kill self first if you want to succeed. 
The great secret of success is never to figure out big plans 
at first, but begin slowly, feel the ground and proceed 
up and up.” Again, “you must go and seize the crocodile 
first if you are told to do so and then argue.” This 
should be the attitude of every worker. With great agony 
Swamiji said, “If there is any crying sin in India at this 
time it is our slavery. Every one wants to command 
and no one wants to obey. This is owii.g to the absence 
of that wonderful Brahmacharya system of yore. First 
learn to obey. Always first learn to be a servant and 
then you will be a fit master. The worker must carry 
out the orders of his superior, leaving aside even the 
consideration of his life. Fear is at the root of all misery. 
It is the greatest sin. TTierefore we must overc^ome it 
altogether. The first and foremost cause that separates 
a brother from his brother is to speak ill of one another 
behind his back. ITie members of this Math must 
studiously avoid it. If a member must say anything 
against his brother, it mu.st be confided to him alone. 
Not one among the followers of Sri Ramakrishna is bad. 
Had he been so he could not find entrance into the Order. 
Every member of the Math must deeply ponder over it 
before judging others.” These are some of the very 
practical suggestions which Swamiji has given for bring- 
ing about the spirit of co-operation and co-ordination 
among the different members and different centres of the 
Beiur Math. His warning to the recalcitrant member 
still rings clear in our ears. “To make a greiit future 
India,” Swamiji said, “the whole secret lies in organisa- 
tion, accumulation of power, co-ordination of wills. 
Organisation alone is the primary means for all progress 
and the only way for the conservation of energy. The 
curse of the entire organisation must fall on his head 
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who would try to bring about its disruption and disinte- 
gration by word, thought and action. Nothing but ruin 
awaits him in this world or in that to come.** 

The present division of the activities of the Rama- 
krishna Order into those of the Ramakrishna Mission and 
the Ramakrishna Math, which may give rise to a little 
confusion, is a purely technical one. It is generally 
believed that the Math is, as it were, a place for medita- 
tion and study alone, whereas philanthropic works have 
been relegated to the scope of the Mission proper. 
Diough in practice it has become so in some cases, it is 
necessary to clear up any confusion that may exist in this 
respect. From what 1 have said before you will clearly 
understand that the Math conceived by Swamiji includes 
everything — work as well as worship, social service as 
well as meditation and study. As we have seen before, he 
wanted to incorporate with the Belur Math a full-fledged 
university, including in its curriculum the study of reli- 
gion and philosophy as well as that cf technology. In his 
time no necessity was felt for making a formal separation 
of the Order into the Math and the Mission. To give 
effect to his ideals, he established an Association on the 
Ist May, 1897 to unite the monastic and lay disciples 
of Sri Ramakrishna Deva in a common organised effort 
for the service of humanity. As the .Association, which 
had been named the Ramakrishna Mission, thrived and 
its activities widened, it was given, in order to remove 
some purely technical difficulties, a legal status by regis- 
tering it in 1909 under Act XXI of I860 of the Governor 
General of India. Thenceforth on legal grounds alone 
a formal distinction has been made between the Math 
and the Mission. Really speakii^g, for the convenience 
of the public a part of the Math itself has been given, 
as it were, the appellation of the Ramakrishna Mission. 
All the members of the Ramakrishna Order, whatever 
« may be their sphere of work for the time being, belong 
in essence to the Ramakrishna Math conceived by the 
Swamiji. Any attempt to make a cleavage between the 
existing Math and Mission works is distinctly against the 
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ideal of Swamiji and therefore stands self -condemned. 
Any attempt to find a distinction between the ideals of 
the Math and the Mission is unholy and dangerous. Be 
good yourself and help others to be so — was the injunc- 
tion of Swamiji to every member of the Math. And he 
wanted to give effect to this by a combination of the four 
accepted paths of Sadhana. allowing, as we have said 
before, fuller expression to a particular path according to 
the temperament of the aspirant. Hence there is no room 
for a clash of ideals. To try to find a distinction between 
the ideals of the Math and the Mission is like trying to 
distinguish between two facets of the same coin. There- 
fore those who are engaged in philanthropic works should 
be considered as important members of the Order as those 
who have devoted themselves to meditation alone in a 
cave of the Himalayas, provided all of them acknowledge 
their allegiance to the ideals of Swamiji. Those who 
retire from the arena of activity for a time and lead exclu- 
sively a life of meditation and study with a view to equip 
themselves more fully for the work, are regarded as in- 
valuable assets for the growth and vitality of the organisa- 
tion. The Math is a picturesque bouquet containing the 
flowers of Jnana, Bhakti, Yoga and Karma whose 
variegated colours and sweet aroma contribute to its 
richness and beauty. 

Well, friends, I have told you what 1 had got to say. 
From my little experience I tel! you, children of Sri Kama 
krishna, that our organisation lasts as long as the spirit of 
God pervades its atmosphere. Love, catholicity, purity 
and sclfles.mess are the corner-stones of our organisation. 
No man-made laws can s.^ve it from ruin when selfishness 
eats into its vitals. If you all try to become perfect — 
keeoine Intact your allemance to this Math which gives 
you every kind of facility for reaching that perfection, you 
wiM add a leaf to the life, of the organisation. Swamiji 
shed his blood for the Math. His spirit is still hovering 
over us. This Math is the v'sibH body of Sri Rnmakrishna. 
All those that have gone before us are still with us in 
spirit to help us in all possible ways. We must unfurl 
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ail sails so that we may take advantage of the divine wind 
that is ever blowing to take us to the destined goal. 

. Religion is the great mission of India. This is the 
only gift that we can bestow on the world. From time 
immemorial religious ideas flowing from this land have 
been contributing their quota to shape the civilisations of 
the world. We are still alive in spite of the many vicissi- 
tudes that have befallen this unfortunate race during the 
last ten centuries, only because religion forms the back- 
bone of our life. With us God is the central pillar round 
which move all other schemes of life individual or collec- 
tive. 1 rue greatness is estimated here in the scales of 
spirituality. In pursuance of the great law enunciated in 
the Gita the Lord has again incarnated Himself in this 
age as Sri Ramakrishna to revive the lost ideals of religion. 
Incarnations and Prophets came before him in numbers 
to show us light in the midst of darkness, to elevate us 
from national depression. But the darkness of former 
ages that necessitated the advent of Prophets, compared 
with the darkness that has overwhelmed us at present, may 
be said to be light itself. The former national depres- 
sions compared with our present one look like mere mud- 
puddles. Therefore to extricate us and to disentangle 
the world from the tentacles of dark material forces, 
God has, through His infinite grace, incarnated Himself 
again in the fullest degree. “Through thousands of years* 
chiselling and modelling, the lives of the great prophets 
of vore come down to us ; and yet in my opinion, not 
one stands so high in brilliance as that life which I saw 
with my own eyes, under whose shadow 1 have lived, at 
whose feet I have learnt everything. Before this great 
wave of spirituality there have been whirlpools of lesser 
manifestations all over society. It came, at first un- 
known, unperceived and unthoiight of, assuming propor- 
tions, swallowing, as it were, and assimilating all the 
other little whirlpools, becoming immense, till it assumed 
the shape of a tidal wave falling upon society with a 
power that none can resist.’* ITiat great personality, the 
greatest that the world has ever seen, is behind you. Our 
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forefathers performed great deeds, you must do greater 
deeds still. Each one of us will have to believe that 
everyone else in the world has done his work, and the 
only work remaining to be done to make the world per- 
fect. has to be done by himself. This is the responsibility 
we have to take upon ourselves. 

In old Buddhistic monasteries a sincere effort was 
made to do good to the world through organised efforts. 
And they succeeded a great deal in their object. Since 
the record of history, Buddhistic monks, through their 
organisations, have perhaps put the greatest lever for 
humanity's good. If the unknown history of some of the 
principal existing religions and systems of philosophy be 
ever written, the world will know how much these intrepid 
monks contributed to their growth and development. So 
long as those monasteries kept intact the pristine ideals 
of purity and renunciation, they were irresistible wher- 
ever they went. But when that spirit waned the religion 
of Buddha showed signs of decadence. TTiis is a great 
historical lesson we are to learn. In the subseqiicf.t 
history of India we find occasionally an individual rising 
to the highest pinnacle of perfection, but he did not care 
much for people around him. Undoubtedly he realised :i 
great ideal. But the ideal itself for want of a suitable 
medium of expression died of inanition in the course of a 
generation or two. This is another great lesson. Again, 
we find during the last few centuries the growth and 
development of Maths and Ashrams in the countr\ in a 
very large number. Though they might have benciited a 
comparatively small number of people w!io gave up the 
world, by providing them with facilities for their individ- 
ual spiritual growth, they could not be of much help to 
society at large, because they omitted from their scheme 
of spiritual exercises a spirit of service for humanity. 
TTis is the third lesson of history. Swamiji took all these 
facts into consideration before setting forth the ideal of 
his Math. Dedication of our life to the attainment of our 
own liberation as well as to the amelioration of the world 
at large ^ — is what he has 
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chosen for us — the ideal of all ideals. 1 have my fullest 
confidence in you all who have been earnestly endeavour- 
ing to realise this lofty ideal in life. You do not hesitate 
to brush aside any personal considerations, however 
strong, for the realisation of this ideal — and 1 clearly find 
Sri Ramakrishna, our Light and Guide, working from 
behind you and through you. His benign hands are at 
the back of all of your activities. It is his grace alone 
that has enabled your works to be crowned with success 
within such a short period of time. So long as you have 
faith in him, so long as you consider yourselves as humble 
instruments in his hands, no power on earth however 
great, can shake you from your position by so much as a 
jot or tittle. Putting your faith in our Lord everyone of 
you can say, “Let me stand where I am and 1 shall move 
the world.” I exhort you with all the earnestness at my 
command not to be disturbed or discouraged by momen- 
tary failures. Failures are but the stepping-stones to 
success. Viewing success and failure alike, work on 
with unwavering faith in him and victory will be yours 
at the end. I only pray that your surrender may be com- 
plete. Be like the arrow that darts from the bow. Be 
like the hammer that falls on the anvil. Be like the 
sword that pierces its object. TTie arrow does not 
murmur if it misses the target. Tlie hammer does not 
fret if it falls on a wrong place. And the sword does 
not lament if it is broken in the hands of its wielder. Yet 
there is a joy in being made, used and broken ; and an 
equal joy in being finally set aside. 

I invoke the blessings of Sri Ramakrishna on you 
all so that he may give you strength and courage to realise 
Truth in this very life. 

Let the atmosphere of this Convention vibrate with a 
spirit of love and benediction. Let us, in conclusion, say 
with the great Indian sages and echo the voice of the 
Vedas : 

IIS H 
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“Sweet blow the winds and the rivers scatter sweet- 
ness ! May the herbs and trees be full of honeyed sweet- 
ness ! May night and morning yield us joy ! May the 
dust of the earth be sweet unto us ! May father Heaven 
give us happiness ! May the sun shower Bliss on us I 
May the cows yield us all-sweetness ! Om Joy ! Sweet- 
ness I Bliss.” 


CHR!ST1ANIT^' AND THE HINDUS. 

The Hindus worship the Prophet of Nazareth as an 
incarnation of God. And why? For, in him they find 
the living expression of that saving power which mani- 
fests itself on earth from time to time and brings about 
a readjustment in the existing moral and spiritual order 
of society. In him they find the fulfilment of the promise 
made by the Lord in the Gita — “Whenever there is 
decline of virtue and ascendency of vice I body My. self 
forth. I am born again and again to protect the good, 
to destroy the wicked and establish religion.” 

The ideal presented by Christ is not new to the 
Hindu.*?. L.ove, reriunci *tion, purity, humility, pr iver, 
meditation and such other ethical and spiritual \ rtuer^ 
which he enjoins for the re di.salion of God arc not foreign 
to India. They are rather the part and parcel of Inrlian 
cons iousness. W'loever has studied the histr^ry of India 
will admit this. The jew's who belonged to the Semitic 
group of the human race were not prepared to receive 
Jes’ s. The Messiah whom they had been expecting and 
picturing in their minds v/as a ruler of men who would 
deliver them from the Roman yoke. They were, there- 
fore, astounded at the scheme of life pre.sented by Jesus. 
He belied their expectations by his transcendental 
spiritual message, and they crucified him taking him to 
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be an impostor. But the men from the East, so the story 
goes, came to Palestine following the course of a star 
and worshipped Jesus offering at his feet gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh. This old legend is not without 
significance. 

There are proofs which cannot altogether be set 
aside that the life and teachings of Christ came 
under the influence of India. For, who were these men 
from the East, and "who again was John the Baptist, the 
precursor of Christ ? There are scholars who are of 
opinion that the men from the East and John the Baptist 
were either Hindu or Buddhist monks who came to the 
land of the Jews on a missionarj'^ purpose. That India 
was in the heyday of her civilisation in those times and 
sent preachers, both Hindu and Buddhist, to China, 
Japan, Persia and countries of the Near East is accepted 
by many historians. How far true is the view that Christ 
and his religion were influenced by India, can only be 
decided in the light of further historical research. One 
thing that appears certain to us is that there are many 
elements in the life and gospel of the Nazarene, which 
show their similarity to Hindu and Buddhist ideas. We 
can say without any fear of contradiction that Christ and 
(ihri.stianity ere, strictly speaking, not pure products of 
Judaism. Over and above the Semitic influence, they 
felt the touch of a civilisation which is decidedly superior 
and more broad based — a civilisation that may be called 
akin to the Indo- Aryan civilisation. Is not the New 
Testament wherein are recorded the life-story of Jesus and 
hi.s teachings a clear denarture from the Old Te'stament? 
The New Testament places before you an outlook upon 
life that cannot easily match with the Hebrew traditions 
and the Hebrew cultural ideas and ideals. Of course, 
there have been attempts to reconcile these two books 
.and construct out of them a comprehensive system by 
showing that one is the fulfilment of the other, in- 
depen<lcnt of anv foreign influence. But we for our part 
confess our inability to do so unless we admit and bring 
in the fact of Indo-Aryan influence. 
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When we go through the record of Christ's life and 
teachings in the Sermon on the Mount and in 
other parts of the Gospels, we feel that we are 
living in an Indian atmosphere. Almost every fact, 
scene or idea is surcharged with the fragrance of 
India. Let us look at the Beatitudes : “Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven." Are not these Indian in tone? 
We think that they indicate a close kinship between 
Christian and Indian ideas of spiritual excellence. Again 
do not the verses — “Resist not evil," “Love your 
enemies." and “Overcome evil with good," — show a 
clear Buddhistic stamp? There can be no doubt that the 
ideal of love presented by Christ in the New Testament 
is only another name for the ideal of Ahimsa as set forth 
by Buddha. 

Unlike the Jewish teachers of old Jesus was pre 
eminently a prophet of love. His heart bled for the 
suffering humanity. It embraced every man that lived, 
in its all-encompassing compassion and charity. F-ven 
when he was dying, nailed to the cross, not a word of ciuse 
or reproach came out of his lips. The body was suffeiing 
excruciating agony, but the heart Was calm full of divine 
joy and peace. “Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do," said he and prayed for his persecutors 
blessing them with all his heart. The history of the 
Hebrew race cannot furnish a single instance of such love 
and self-sacrifice. The Hebrew law is — **An eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth." What a contrast is it to the 
Christian ideal of Ahimsa ! 

From all these considerations we come to the con- 
clusion which we have stated beforehand, viz., that the 
Christianity of Christ is not a pure product of Judaism. 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, a liberal Christian (once a missionary) 
and a sincere lover of India and Indian ideals, and some 
others like him have written on the subject and shown 
what we ourselves want to establish. 
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Christ was indeed a unique figure in the history of 
the Hebrew race. Although he was not appreciated 
during his own lifetime, as prophets are not, the success 
of his mission was phenomenal in course of time. The 
lofty spiritual idealism embodied in his life and teachings 
gathered strength after his passing away and became a 
dynamo of spiritual energy revolutionising human thought. 
Europe of to-day with all her achievements in the different 
departments of life owes a great deal to Christ and his 
ethical religion. In the name of Christ there have been 
many many saints and ascetics who have lived the life 
of poverty, chastity, love, renunciation and service, return- 
ing blessing and benediction for persecution. In his 
name there have been numberless brotherhoods and 
organisations that have done incalculable good to man. 
In his name there have been countless institutions for the 
advancement of higher knowledge and culture. Really, 
as we peruse the accounts of the glorious services ren- 
dered by Christianity, our feeling is one of silent admira- 
tion. Not only the people of the West and of the land 
of his birth, but we who belong to the other countries 
of the East, India, China and Japan, are also indebted to 
Christianity. 

The history of Christianity associated with much 
persecution and bloodshed is an interesting study. And 
its success — its extensive spread, was due to the wonder- 
ful perseverance, patience and self-sacrifice of the mis- 
sionaries who carried the gospel from land to land to 
strange people. This reminds us of some of the Elarly 
Christian Mission Charges. They are: “Behold, 1 send 
you forth as lambs among wolves “Carry neither purse, 
nor scrip, nor shoes “Eating and drinking such things 
as they give “Freely ye have received, freely give.** 
Wliat a grand ascetic tone do we find in these command- 
ments ! It must be said to the credit of the early 
Christian missionaries that many of them sincerely tried 
to approximate to the ideal as set forth here, and they 
therefore succeeded in converting people by thousands. 

When the essentials of the spiritual life are forgotten 
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men give undue predominance to the non-essentials, and 
thus rituals and ceremonials come into existence. Rituals 
and ceremonials, divested of the inner spirit, however 
scrupulously observed, necessarily lead to bigotry, dog- 
matism and fanaticism. This is a great truth that applies 
to every religion, and Christianity is no exception. A 
student of the history of religions will certainly substan- 
tiate the truth of our remark. In the process of time the 
religion of Christ that was once so lofty in its ethical tone 
became degenerated, and it is this degenerated form of 
Christianity that we deny. 

It is our opinion that the Christian church of to-day 
does not truly represent the Master and his ideal. And 
it is also the testimony of many Christians even that 
Christ, the Crucified Saviour, is not to be found in the 
church. Fraud, political wire-pulling, theologic il juggk’ry. 
bigotry and superstition, they say, are some of the many 
undesirable vices that characterise the church. Of course, 
there are exceptions. We quote here the remarks of 
Count Ilya Tolstoy, the son of the famous Russian 
idealist. He says : “Neither in America, nor in Europe 
there is any real Christianity. Churches are everywhere 
full of rank insincerity, nauseating hypocri.sy, grossest 
sham. In the continent the churches are a veritable in- 
strument of oppression in the hands of the government.** 
It is indeed a very pressimistic picture if it is literally 
true. 

TTie decadence of the Christian church is due to 
many reasons, of which infatuation caused by material 
prosperity and race-pride of the people of the West is 
among the primary ones. TTie church is nothing but one 
aspect and department of a community. When the com- 
munity has gone down in its outlook upon life, the 
church, however lofty its ideal, cannot maintain its 
pristine purity ; it must come down. For, it is from the 
community that the church recruits its members. So the 
decadence of the Christian church is only one side of the 
general degeneration that has come over the West. 

The Son of Man knew not where to lay his head. 
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Poverty and renunciation were the guiding principles of 
his life. He was a monk of monks, an ascetic of ascetics, 
and his life and teachings v/ere vehement protests against 
worldliness. He was aware that one cannot serve God 
and Mnmmon at the same time. ‘*Man shall not live by 
bread alone, ” was his Injunction. “For,” as he said, 
“what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose h’s own soul?’* But how far is the 
Chri 5tian church living this ideal of poverty and renun- 
ciation ;md upholdin:*- it to others is a question of grave 
doubt. S pported dirrctly or indirectly by their respec- 
tive ch'Trhes the for-^rn" st Chris' ian nations of the West 
are exploiting' the weaker nations of the world, and not 
only that, seized by an uncontrollable craze for material 
piosperity they are always on the war- 7 >ath. so to say, 
fighdng cinong ih^msdves. Instead of the Christian 
ideals of love and self-denial it is imperialism, commer- 
cialism and militarism which arc reigning supreme every- 
where in the West. *‘Love thy neighbours as thyself,” 
w^r>s one f)f the comm?^ndments of Christ. It is a grand 
rule of life. B ’t instead of that we find jealousy, hatred 
and race-arrogance running riot in the Christian countries 
of the West and their colonies. The Anti-Alien Bill of 
the I 'nited States of America and the Anti-Asiatic Act 
of South .Africa ore some of the outstanding facts which 
clcadv indicate the heisrht of colour and race prejudice. 
It is hi<:rh time that there should be a change of heart 
amoru' the Christian peonle and a true following of Christ. 
And it ’s the ch^Tch, the custodian of religion, which can 
best reform the people by reforming itself. 

Let us look at the matter with reference to India. 
Siniultnneouslv with the establishment of British rule in 
this country Chri.stinnitv came to exert its influence upon 
the people, and it must be said that this influence "was 
by no means inconsiderable. The spread of Christianity 
in India was at once a bless'ng and a curse, and we shall 
show by facts and o''servations how it is so. India is 
a big co^mtr^^ as big as Kurope minus Russia, containing 
a curious admixture of various types and groups of people 
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professing many religions. So to convert India, which 
Christianity aimed at, was not an easy task. Missionaries 
from Portugal, England, France, Germany and America 
equipped with immense funds and the wonderful organ- 
ising capacity of the West invaded the land from different 
strategic points. Finding that the direct preaching of the 
gospel works not very successfully, they combined 
evangelisation with all sorts of humanitarian and educa- 
tional activities that give material advantage. First of 
all, after their landing they picked up the vernaculars of 
the provinces where they wanted to work and mixed 
with the people quite freely. Then along with the build- 
ing of churches they started hospital and educational 
work, and thus attracted the sympathy of the people. 
Besides, the new craze for English education and the 
culture of the West which the British occupation of India 
brought in its train was utilised to the best advantage. 
The progress of Christianity was therefore at first very 
phenomenal, and for a time it appeared as if India would 
be wholesale converted. It was indeed a critical pt'riod 
of the history of our country, specially of Hinduism, for 
this conversion meant nothing short of a cultural con- 
quest. But this danger was averted by the preaching of 
some sturdy Hindu reformers, among whom Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy stands foremost in Bengal. India was saved. 
Hinduism nobly stood its ground. 

It must not be understood that we are against 
Christianity and its principle of proselytisation. We are 
fully aware of the many benefits the religion of Christ 
has, directly or indirectly, done to India and her people. 
It must be said to the credit of the Christian missionaries 
that they have been the pioneers in many useful and 
beneficent lines of work, and we arc undoubtedly grate- 
ful to them for all these. But in so far as Oiristianity 
meant to be a cultural .subversion we call it a danger — a 
curse, and it has been for the good of India that its 
progress has been arrested. India is not in Want of 
spiritual ideas and ideals^ Of all countries it is India 
that evolved, several thousand years before the birth of 
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Christ, a religion which is the rationale o{ all moral and 
spiritual codes — the synthesis of all faiths and creeds, and 
we are proud of this fact. This religion which we may 
call Hinduism or better Vedanta is so capacious and 
comprehensive that it contains all the conceivable 
phases of the spiritual ideal from the highest flight of the 
absolutism of Brahman to the lowest form of image 
worship. When at the Parliament of Religions held at 
Chicago the Hindu monk, Swami Vivekananda, proved 
to the hilt the unique position of Hinduism and its sub- 
lime grandeur, the President of the Scientific Section had 
to admit and say : “ One of its chief advantages has 

been in the great lesson which it has taught the Christian 
World, especially to the people of the United States, 
namely, that there are other religions more venerable 
than Christianity, which surpass it in philosophical depth, 
in spiritual intensity, in independent vigour of thought, 
and in breadth and sincerity of human sympathy, while 
not yielding to it a single hair’s breadth in ethical beauty 
anc! efficiency.” Yes, Christianity as a religion has veo" 
little to contribute to Hinduism. And we may observe 
that Hinduism, which believes in the harrr.ony of religions 
and has as such assimilated Buddhism, will before long 
swallow Christianity in the sense that it will cease to exist 
as the religion for the salvation of man. Let us only 
wait. 

Before we conclude we like to make a few remarks 
as to the method followed by the Christian missionaries 
in India. It is the opinion of many, and we also sub- 
scribe to it, of course, not without .sufficient reason, that 
this method has not been altogether honourable. At least 
it is not becoming of the ” lambs among wolves who 
are to ” carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes,” — 
who are to * freely give,” eating and drinking such 
things as chance would bring. To extol the glories of 
Christianity and make it acceptable to the people there 
has been a regular vicious campaign. The religion of 
the Hindus has been denounced; their national heroes 
and womanhood have been scandalised: their cultural 
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traditions and social customs have been exposed. And 
all this has been done from the pulpit and the press 
with little regard for truth, justice and fair play. 
The volumes of condemnatory literature full of 
all sorts of perverted facts and half-truths expressed in 
the most filthy language stand as witnes:?. Is there any 
justification for such a conduct? Does it not prove the 
peculiar mentality of the so-called messengers of triilh — 
their extreme narrowness and jealousy? Will it be wrong 
if the Hindus who have been thus treated say ; “Why 
not save your own souls rather than thost* of the 
Heathens! ’’? The undue and unasked for concern for 
the salvation of the non-Christian races betrays only the 
imperialistic, predatory nature of the Christian mission- 
aries w'hich they must have inherited from their Semitic 
traditions. Christ was never for such a method of con- 
version. He came to fulfil and not to destroy. Let the 
missionaries in their zeal for proselytising never forget 
this, and let the Hindus who have ever been mild be a 
little aggressive and learn to defend themselves. 

As we have said at the outset, we worship Christ 
and accept his ethical religion as one of the many paths 
for the attainment of the summum bonum of life. In 
the personality of the man and in his teachings there are 
many things which we hold valuable and dear to our 
heart. In- fact, there have been among the Hindus 
persons who have had the vision of the Son of God. 
and felt in that blessed state that Jesus is a link in the 
chain of those Gcd-men, Rama, Krishna. Buddha and 
so on, who have been declared as the saviours of man- 
kind. TTiat is not all. There are still among the Hindus 
persons who look upon Christ with the same amount of 
reverence as they show towards their recotrnised in- 
carnations. and observe the Christmas as a day of con- 
secration. Even if the considerations of the historical 
personality of the man be left out of account, it may 
be said that the Hindus in their efforts for Self-realisation 
are aspiring after Christhood. What does Christ stand 
for as an impersonal ideal? He may be said to signify 
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the acme of spiritual evolution — a state where there 
is ** peace that passeth all understanding/* When 
Christ declared — “ I and my Father are one/* he hinted 
at that transcendental state which can be attained by 
any one whether he is a Christian or not. It is the 
verdict of Vedanta that every one, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, is struggling to make real in life the Christ- 
conscio”sness. For the Christ-c^ nsciousness is nothing 
but Divinity, and Divinity is the birthright of man. 
May Christhood ever continue to be the object of our 
homage and not the degenerated church of Christ main- 
tained by sheer dogmatism, bigotry and fanaticism ! 


RAMKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA.* 

By THt: Rt. Hon. the F/\ri. oi Ronai.dshay, 

I’.C., C.C..S.E., G.C.I.E., etc. 

The temple of Dakshineshwar, a few miles above 
Calcutta, is easily picked out by any one steaming up 
the liver (Hughly), by means of a proiip of tall 

casuarina trees, which can be seen from afar, 
standing in the temple grounds. It was built by 

a pious Bengali lady. Rani Rasmani, in the 

year A.D. 1855, and it was here that the famous 
saint of Dakshineshwar spent the greater part of 

his life. Few men have made a deeper impress upon 
the mind of Bengal in recent years than Gadadhar 
Chatterji, known to history as Sri Ramkrishna Parama- 
hamsa, and his chief disciple Narendra Nath Dutt, better 
known under the title of Swami Vivekananda. At a time 
when the craze for the ideas and ways of the West was 
at its height, these men stood for the ancient ideal of the 
East, for renunciation in an age of megalomania, for 
simplicity at a time when discoveries in mechanical 
science were making life elaborately complex. 

♦From the writer's The Heart of Aryavaria. an appreciative study 
of India and In han outlook. Some of the italics in the article are 
ours. — Editor. P.B. 
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The bright sun of a January day lit up the temple 
buildings and gave charm to the well-shaded 
grounds in which they stood, as 1 was shown the various 
objects which had acquired particular sanctity on account 
of their association with the departed saint. Here in the 
north-west angle of the courtyard was the room in which 
he had passed the greater number of his days. In the 
grounds on the north my attention was directed to a 
clump of five trees, the banyan, the pipal, the nim. the 
amlaki and the bael, planted at Ramkrishna's request. 
Here, it was said, he spent much time in meditation and 
the performance of religious exercises. Next it Was 
explained that the two main shrines in the centre of the 
courtyard were dedicated to Radha and Krishna, represent- 
ing God incarnate as love divine, and Kali, the Mother 
of the universe, standing for the personal aspect of the 
Infinite God which appealed most strongly to Ramkrishna. 

Standing in the temple precincts surrounded h\ a 
group of Indian admirers of the saint, all eager to tell of 
his life and teaching, I found myself being carried away 
by their enthusiasm, and as 1 listened to their story I had 
little difficulty in conjuring up vivid pictures of the Master 
surrounded by his disciples, expounding his great doctrine 
of salvation along the path of self-surrender and devotion 
to God. The setting was there before my eyes. It 
required no great effort of the imagination to reconstruct 
events. One pictured the .Master, a benign figure pacing 
to and fro along the terrace in the cool of the evening, 
halting now and then to engage in conversation with his 
disciples. As the shades of evening spread over the 
great courtyard one could see in imagination the lamps in 
the temple flaming into light, and the fragrant smoke 
ascending from the incense-burners as they were swung 
by the servants of the temple. And then one seemed to 
hear the sound of the evening service breaking in upon 
the stillness, the tintinnabulation of gongs, bells and 
cymbals echoing away over the murmuring waters of the 
holy river. Presently, as a silver moon rose in the sky, 
trees and buildings Would emerge from the dusk of even- 
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ing, thrown into sharp silhouette against the star-strewn 
background of the night. And appropriate to such a 
setting a venerable figure, bowing down before the Mother 
of the universe, rhythmically chanting the name of God, 
repeating the aphorisms in which were enshrined the 
guiding principles of his life: Brahman Atman 
BhagavaHt God the absolute, God of the Yogi, God of 
the devotee are one; Saranagata, saranagata, 1 am thine, 

1 am thine ; Brahma-sakti Sakti-Brahman, God the 
Absolute and the divine Mother are one. Thereafter 
the gradual assemblage of the disciples — keen, respon- 
sive young Bengalis in the white cotton chaddar and 
dhoti of the country, their dark eyes glowing with 
enthusiasm — followed by a discourse from the Master 
seated, cross-legged, in their midst. 

li: it 4: :ic 

Born of Brahman parents on February 20, 1834, (?) 
Gadadhar Chatterji found himself drawn to a religious 
life from his boyhood, and he became an assistant priest at 
the temple of Dakshineshwar from the date of its con- 
struction in 1855. He was no scholar, yet he possessed 
the power of attracting to himself men of light and 
leading of the day — Keshub Chandra Sen, Pandit Isvar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Bankim Chatterji and Protap 
Mazumdar amongst others. The latter, one of the most 
devoted followers of Keshab Chandra Sen, seems to 
have been forcibly struck and a good deal puzzled by 
the influence which Ramkrishna exercised over educated 
men. “ What is there in common between him and 
me? ’* he asked. “ I, an Europeanised, civilised, self- 
centred, semi-sceptical, so-called educated reasoner. and 
he, a poor, illiterate, unpolished, half-idolatrous, friend- 
less Hindu devotee? Why should 1 sit long hours to 
attend to him, I who have listened to Disraeli and 
Fawcett, Stanley and Max Muller, and a whole host of 
European scholars and divines?. . . . And it is not I only, 
but dozens like me who do the same.** And after 
dufe deliberation he comes to the conclusion that it is 
his religion that is his only recommendation. But his 
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religion itself is a puzzle. “ He Worships Shiva, he 
worships Kali, he worships Rama, he worships Krishna, 
and is a confirmed advocate of Vedantic doctrines. . . . 
He is an idolater, yet is a faithful and most devoted 
meditator of the perfections of the One formless, infinite 
Deity. . . Hlo religion means ecstasy, his worship 
means transcendental insight, his whole nature burns day 
and night with a permanent fire and fever of a strange 
faith and feeling.** 

He studied the doctrine of the Vedanta at the feet 
of one Tota Puri, a holy man who took up his abode 
at the temple for the space of nearly a year. But it 
^vas along the path of worship (bhakti) rather than by 
^vay of knowledge (gnana) that he sought for the solution 
of the mystery of the universe.* By temperament he 
was a mystic rather than a philosopher The narrative 
of his life and teaching recalls inevitably the emotional 
figure of Chaitanya. Like the great Vaishnava saint of 
Nadia he gave vent to his pent-up feelings in song and 
dance. Hymns to the deity sung by his favourite 
disciples reduced him to tears, and frequently induced in 
him a state cf trance. He was subject to such trances 
from his boyhood, his first experience taking place at 
the age of eleven, when, according to his own nrcount, 
he suddenly saw a vision of glory, and lost all srnse- 
con5ciousncss while walking through the field.:. His 
knovv'Iedge of God w'as intuitive, and he never felt the 
need of .systematic study. A discussion on the subject 
of the study of the Scriptures was onct' in pro- 
g'e.ss among his di.'^^riples when he exclaimed, 
“Do you know what I think of it? Book.s^— 
s?;crcd scriptures — all point the way to God. Once 
you knew the way, what is the use of books?** A 

* N'!t Pw')m-:\kri«hn€» tlip imporlancff of tJu* n:‘*h5 

rjf jninn. Rl iitui. Yn£?=i and Karma and atfnined tho .Suprrmc Ideal 
tlironvli r-arl. of i!v m. The doctrine of harmony preached hy him 

not a matter of intellectual ; .‘.‘sent rrr-rclv it wna the outrrme of 
hi^ P‘^r«f>nal realisation. For a full and cornprr hen.cive expoi^ifion of 
hi? fe and tear hinir vide Life of Sri Ramaf(ri ;hna, published by the 
Advr ita Aflhrama, Mayavati. Himalayas.-- Editor, P.B. 
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young man, typical of the educated middle classes of 
the day, obviously proud of his scholarship and knowledge 
of books and men, proceeded one day to the temple, 
attracted by the growing fame of the saint.* On learning 
that he was no scholar and had no use for books, 
he expressed extreme surprise, and at his first meeting 
embarked upon an argument with him on the subject 
of image worship. Ramkrishna swept aside his 
scholarly arguments. “ Why must you worry yourself 
about things above you and beyond your reach?'* he 
asked. * Does not the Lord of the universe abide in 
the temple of the human body and know the innermost 
thoughts of men? Seek then to know and revere God. 
Love God. That is the duty nearest you." 

Apparent contradictions were nothing to him. God 
Is the Absolute, the One, the All, the Brahman of the 
philosopher. But that does not prevent him from mani- 
festing Himself in different aspects in His relations with 
the phenomenal world — as Krishna in His aspect of 
divine love, as Kali in His aspect of creator of the 
universe and saviour of mankind. And when you realise 
God. such things cease to puzzle. "Sir, is it possible 
to see God?'* asked the scholar. "Cer^^ainly." came 
the reply. "Cry unto the Lord with a yearning heart, 
aiid you shall see Him." It is clear from the testimony 
of his disciple that he himself constantly attained that 
pitch of spiritual exaltation which is called by the Hindus 
samadhi, n state of trance induced by God-consciousness 
— that c(;mm .nion with the Infinite enjoyed by the 
Rishis of old and spoken of by Professor B. N. Sen as 
the of lirahman, which is beyond all words and above 
all reason. 

The pantheism so congenial to Indian thought Was 


* Professor M. N. Ciipta, a tr.^clie*r in Colr!in?. wlio suhsoqiienlly 
bf'rame'! a fVvotoc] clisripip of Ramkri*'*hna. and tender ibo 
plume of “M” wiotft an Rrc< .int '>f liis lift* and tearliint; entitled 
tho "Gnspel of Sri Flnmkri.«l»na.** . I I'O sketch of the 

saint and his Irarhincr which I have drawn in this chapter is based 
upon Professor Gupta’s narrative. 
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his by instinct.* He was in the habit in his younger 
days of plucking flowers for the daily worship in the 
temple. On one occasion, we are told, he was gather- 
ing the leaves of the bael tree when a portion of the 
bark was torn from the tree. It seemed to him that a 
severe wound had been inflicted upon the Divinity which 
was within him, and Was equally manifested in all things. 
So deeply was the idea of God immanent rooted in his 
soul that he never again picked the leaves of the trees. 
Difficulties put forward by man*s reason were brushed 
aside. If they could not be explained by reason, they 
were discounted by faith. From the point of view of 
pure logic, consequently, his explanations were at times 
lacking in conviction. His reply to the question why. 
if everything is but a manifestation of God. should some 
things be harmful is a case in point. He quoted the 
story of a devout young man who refused, when warned 
to do so. to move out of the way of a charging elephant. 
TTie driver shouted, but the young man said to himself, 
“the elephant is a manifestation of the Divinity,** €\nd 
instead of fleeing from him he began to chant his praises. 
When he was subsequently picked up and restored to 
consciousness, he explained why he had not moved 
away, but was chided by his guru in these words, “It 
is true that God manifests himself forth in everything. 
But if he is manifest in the elephant, is he n»>t equally 
manifest in the driver? Tell me then why you paid no 
heed to his warning voice? ’* 

With even scantier consideration he brushed aside 
the question of the apparent partiality of God. “ Am 
1 then, Sir,** asked Pandit Vidyasagar on one occasion, 
“ to believe that we come into the World with unequal 
endowments? Is the Lord partial to a select few? 
To which the Master replied, “ Well, I am afraid you 

• The prevailing philosophy of India which is Vedanta is not 
pantheism, for it considers the Ultimate Reality not as exhausted 

in the world. Sri Ramakrishna cannot also be called a pantheist, 
for he realised God both as immanent and transcendent and preached 
the same.^Editor. P. B. 
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will have to take the facts of the universe as they stand. 
It is not given to man to see clearly into the ways of 
the Lord.** 

The value which he attached to ratiocination and 
inspiration respectively, is well illustrated by a scene 
which took place one afternoon in the presence of a 
number of his disciples in the grounds of the temple. 

Is there any book in Lnglish on the art of reasoning?** 
he asked one of his Western-educated followers. He was 
informed that there were such treatises and, as an 
example, was told of that part of logic which dealt with 
reasoning from general propositions to particulars. He 
appeared to pay little attention to these explanations, 
which evidently fell flat upon his e'.r. And looking at 
him a little while after, his would-be instructor marvelled 
and became speechless. I give the description of the 
scene in his own words. “ The Master stands motion- 
less. His eyes are fi-xed. It is hard to say whether he 
is breathing or not. . . . The smile on his lips shows 
ecstatic delight that he feels at the sight of the blessed 
vision. Yes, he must be enjoying a vision of unequalled 
beauty which puts into the shade the refulgence of a 
million moons ! Is this God vision ? If so, what must 
he the intensity of Faith and Devotion, of Discipline and 
Austerity which has brought such a vision within reach 
of mortal man? ’* TTie writer goes on to tell us that 
he wended his way home with this unique picture of 
&amadhi and the ecstasy of divine love vividly reflected 
in his mind, and that there echoed within him as he went 
these words, *‘Be incessantly merged, O my mind, in 
the sweetness of his love and bliss ! Yes, be thou 
drunken with the joy of the Lord I 

Ramkrishna did not dissent from the monistic ex- 
planation of the universe. It was only that he was 
driven by temperament to attach far greater importance 
to the Personal Aspect of God. The Absolute of 
Sankara could be realised, but only in perfect samadhi. 
On one occasion half returning to consciousness from a 
state of trance he was heard exclaiming. Yes, my 
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Holy Mother (Kali) is none other than the Absolute. 
She it is to whom the six systems of philosophy with all 
their learned disquisitions furnish no clue. But when a 
man returned from samadhi he became a differentiated 
ego once more, and was thrown back upon the World 
of relativity so that he perceived the woi Id-system (may a) 
as real. Why? Because with the return of his egoity 
he was convinced that he as an individual Wc*s real ; and 
“ so long as his ego is real to him (real relatively) the 
world is real too, and the Absolute is unreal (unreal 
relatively).** He laid constant stress upon this. 

The saint returning from samadhi could oay nothing 
about the Absolute. “Once differentiated, he is mute 
as to the undifferentiated. Once in the relative woild his 
mouth is shut as to the Absolute and Unconditioned.** 
And since samadhi was not achieved by the average 
man, he must meditate upon and commune with the 
Personal God, for “so long as you are a person you can- 
not conceive of, think or perceive God otherwise than 
as a Person.’* 

In Ramkrishna’s own case this latter difficulty was 
undoubtedly a predilection as much as a necessity, for by 
temperament he was emotional rather than critical. “As 
a rule, ” he declared, “ the devotee does not long for 
the realisation of the Impersonal. He is anxious that 
the whole of his ego should not be effaced in samadhi.'' 
And the reason which he gives is the one to be expected 
from a man of his temperament. ** He would fain have 
sufficient individuality left to him to enjoy the Vision 
Divine as a person. He would fain taste the sugar in 
place of being one with the sugar itself.** 

His creed was summed up by him during a visit to 
Pandit Sasadhar in Calcutta one afternoon in 1884. 
Many paths lead to God, the path of knowledge, that 
of works and that of self-surrender and devotion. The 
way of knowledge is for the philosopher. His object is 
to realise Brahman the Absolute. He says **neti, neti** 
(“not this, not this**), and so eliminates one unreal thing 
after another until he arrives at a point at which all 
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discrimination between the Real and the Unreal ceases. 
The way of works is that laid down in the Gita, to live 
in the world but not to be of the world; to practise at 
all times an exalted altruism. Neither of these paths is 
easy to travel in the present age. It is almost impossible 
in these materialistic days to get rid of the conviction that 
the self is identical with the body. How, then, can a 
man understand that he is one with the universal soul, 
the Being Absolute and Unconditioned? Similarly with 
the way of works. A man may form a resolution to 
work without expectation of any reward or fear of 
punishment in this world or the next; but the chances 
are that consciously or unconsciously he will get attached 
to the fruit of his work. Let a man then choose the 
way of worship and seek communion with the Personal 
God, for the path of love, adoration and self-surrender 
to God is the easiest of all paths. It teaches the neces- 
sity of prayer without ceasing, it is in this age “ the 
shortest cut leading to God.’* 

Early in 1886 Ramkrishna was taken seriously ill. 
A graphic account of the suffering of his last hours in 
the garden of Cossipur surrounded by his disciples, is 
given by Professor Gupta in a passage of great pathos. 
He died not long after his fifty-second birthday. 

Many of the young men who flocked to the temple 
at Dakshineshwar in the eighties of last century are 
preaching the gospel of the Master. Those who, follow- 
ing his example, have adopted the path of renunciation 
have established a monastic order, the headquarters of 
which are at Belur Math on the opposite bank of the 
Hughly to Dakshineshwar, with branch monasteries in 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Madras. Associated 
with the monastic order which consists of sannyasins and 
brahmacharins is a mission, these twin organisations 
standing for renunciation and service respectively, de- 
clared by the late Swami Vivekananda to be the two 
national ideals of India. TTic mission undertakes service 
of all kinds, social, charitable and educational. The 
monasteries are dedicated to the perpetuation through 
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their spiritual culture of the great Ideal and Revelation 
which Sri Ramkrishna Paramahamsa embodied in his 
life. One of these branch monasteries » the Ashram of 
Mayavati hidden away from the "world in the vast laby- 
rinth of the Himalayas fifty miles north-east of Almora, 
is devoted exclusively to the study of Advaita Vedanta, 
leading to knowledge of the Brahman proclaimed by 
Sankara, the absolute, impersonal and unconditional God 
— the material and efficient cause of the universe. 

Some of these men 1 have met at Belur Math. And 
having met them 1 know that it is for no colourless 
abstraction that they have renounced the world. Whether 
known as saguna Brahman (God Personal) or as nirguna 
Brahman (God Impersonal), it is to them the sole reality, 
the ultimate goal towards which sooner or later all 
mankind must direct its steps. 


“RELIGION: ITS .NEGATIVE SIDE/* 

By Pandit Sureshwar Shastri. 

Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retired), writing in the 
February number of The Modern Review under 
the caption, ** Religion ; Its Negative Side/' comes 
to the conclusion ; “Religion has hampered the 
upward and onward march of humanity, because 
it is responsible for (i) intolerance and causing 
persecution of so-called heretics and infidels and 
suppression of freedom of thought, (li) degradation 
of women and sanction of religious prostitution, (Hi) bring- 
ing into existence a class of people known as ascetics 
who do very little good to society (it also makes fanatics), 
and (ii>) fostering superstition.** Major Basu adduces a 
number of quotations in support and elaboration of his 
theme and is very emphatic in his assertions. 

Tliis indeed is a serious arraignment of religion that 
it has clogged the progress of humanity. It would have 
been fairer if the writer had devoted greater space and 
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more thoughtful consideration to the justification of his 
attitude. As it is, the article is scrappy and meagre 
and does not evince the amount of thoughtfulness and 
deliberation that such a thesis reasonably requires, and 
does not indicate that experiential knowledge which alone 
entitles a man to pronounce on a subject of such ex- 
tensive range and profound significance. A few examples 
will bear out our point. Major Basu begins by con- 
fessing that “it is very difficult to define religion,** and 
adds, “ Perhaps those thinkers are correct who consider 
it as a psychological phenomenon and a concern of in- 
dividual subjective thought.** From this it would 
naturally follow that the writer, in speaking about the 
negative side of religion, will dwell on the negative side 
of that particular psychological phenomenon. But in the 
next sentence he shifts his grounds and declares that 
since that particular opinion about religion did not pre- 
vail, therefore ** it {/.e., religion itself) has done incalcul- 
able mischief by setting man against man, nation against 
nation.** Wonderful reasoning! Mr. X is a great 
scholar. Some one takes him to be an ignoramus and 
treats him as such. Ergo, Mr. X deserves and is res- 
ponsible for that treatment. 

Religion, in whatever sense we may take it, 
is admittedly a difficult subject to deal with. 
Its bearings and implications are intricate and far-flung, 
and scope indefinable. Besides, being the acme of 
human thought, aspiration and experience, it exerts a 
potent and far-reaching influence on all departments of 
life. Often therefore practices and institutions of quite 
different origins assume religious garbs and are fathered 
on religion by the popular mind. Discriminating scholar- 
ship carefully sorts them according to their causal re- 
lations, and often discovers in so-called religion, elements 
which are purely social or environmental and which would 
have been there even if there were no religion to sponsor 
them. 

Take for instance the caste system. Is it a 
religious or social institution ? Major Basu does not 
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pause to think it over. He flies at Hindu religion for 
having advocated it. Without going into the men’ts or 
demerits of the caste system, one may safely say that 
to quote it as a negative side of Hindu religion is a 
premature conclusion. If Major Basu had shown that 
the institution is purely or mainly of religious origin, his 
castigation of religion on that score would have been 
justified. The word religion in the present instance' 
may be aptly substituted by the term society in a 
comprehensive sense. It may be argued that the caste 
system is spoken of in the Hindu scriptures in the same 
breath with the theories of soul and God and can be 
therefore justly considered religious. But is the Sanskrit 
term Dharma equivalent to English religion? Dharma 
comprehends all that pertain to the well-being of man, 
including social laws and customs, — this is peculiarly a 
Hindu conception, — and religion is only a segment of it. 

But even supposing that untouchability and caste 
system are aspects of religion, can we say that religion 
has thereby ** hampered the upward and onward march 
of humanity? ’* No one will accuse the Americans of 
too much religiosity. Why then is there such sinister 
untouchability and caste prejudices against the Negroes 
and the Red Indians? Is religion responsible for the 
doings of the Ku Klux Klan ? At least there is no 
lynching here in India I Why are Indians treated like 
untouchables in South Africa? The whites there are not 
particularly religious ! Why are Indians of the status of 
Major Basu treated as untouchables in the first and second 
class compartments of the Indian railways by the whites 
and the semi-whites? These latter are not specially 
devoted to Hindu religion ! Why are there so many 
class distinctions in the modern world which prides itself 
on having cast aside religious sentiments and prejudices? 
You cannot say that but for religion, there would not 
have been so much of hatred and jealousy. It is the 
evils of the human mind, that are the real source of 
ai; those factions and schisms in the human society, and 
religion happens to be only one of the channels of their 
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flowing out, and if religion had refused to be their tool, 
they would have sought out other tools, as indeed they 
are doing in the present age. 

Similarly his criticism of religion as fostering super- 
stition and spreading false notions regarding anthropology 
is beside the mark. Did religion create these supersti- 
tions and false anthropological notions? The contrary is 
more likely the truth. The primitive man grows through 
superstitions; these tin,<7e all his institutions including 
religion. Of course, superstition is not truth. But 
whether superstition is not beneficial to the cause of 
humanity, is not easy to decide. What is superstition to 
me is not so to another. What appears as superstition 
at one stage of mental evolution does not appear so at 
another. Rven the primitive superstitions are nothing 
but vague imaginings of actual truths, and have been 
as such as beneficial to the primitive people as scientific 
truths are now to u^. And as humanity yet comprises 
people who are not as rational and scientific as some 
of us are, the presence of so-called superstition in 
religion may not be an unmitigated evil. 

Not all his shafts, however, have missed their aims 
in this way. Some of his criticisms are at least partially 
merited by religion, specially where religion has allowed 
its name to be exploited by secular institutions for 
securing longevity and respectability. We admit, for 
instance, that the Devadasi system is an unnecessary evil, 
though we emphatically repudiate that it is ** religious 
prostitution *’ sanctioned by Hinduism. Devadasis only 
sing and dance before the deities, nothing more. It is 
true that as a class they are of questionable morals ; but 
to say that such moral lapses are required and sanctioned 
by religion is preposterous. Religion is blamable in this 
case only to the extent that it requisitions the services of 
an institution of which the vileness of man can easily 
take advantage. But it is good to remember in this con- 
nection that in the Northern India where the Devadasi 
system does not prevail, ** secular * prostitution is 
rampant in a measure which is unknown in the south. 
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It is also apparently true that ** in the name of 
religion, blood has been shed, murders have been com- 
mitted, lives have been lost and property has been 
wantonly destroyed." But it is significant that "it is 
the Semitic religions which are more responsible for the 
state of affairs mentioned above." and also that the 
proselytising religions with the exception of Buddhism 
(which differs essentially from its fellows in its method 
of proselytisation) are all Semitic. Major Basu quotes 
from D. G. Ritchie's Natural Rights that " persecution, 
in the sense of repression for the purpose of maintain- 
ing true doctrine, is the outcome of Christianity." But 
before convicting religion we may conveniently remember 
that all those evils live even now under different guises 
in spite of the modern world being so blatantly irreligious. 
The fact is, it is no inherent defect in the Semitic 
religions that primarily caused oi causes religious perse- 
cution. Persecution comes from a fundamental defect in 
the character of the Semitic and most European races. 
There is such a thing in their race-mind as makes them 
exclusive, intolerant and oppressively aggressive. This 
characteristic works itself out in various ways and forms, 
through religion, politics and social polity. If you stop 
its outlets through religion, it will seek other channels 
of manifestation. The hatred of the Greeks for the 
Barbarians and the Helots, of the Romans for the 
Plebeians, of the Jews for the Philistines, of the 
Christians for the Heathens and the Heretics, of the 
Muhammedans for the Kaffirs and the Infidels, and of 
the modem Whites for the Coloured Peoples, — all these 
are but expressions of the same fundamental exclusive- 
ness. Considered in this light, religion does not appear 
as criminal as Major Basu would have it to be. Ref^ides, 
with the ancient Hebrews as well as the Christians and 
the Muhammedans, religion has been so inextricably 
mixed up with politics, that new religious opinions have 
always meant new political factions, and the so-called 
religious persecution has been a political necessity. And 
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blood-shed and assassination as political weapons have 
not yet become obsolete. 

Then about animal sacrifice : It is certainly not the 
best religion nor very humane. But it may be said on 
behalf of Hinduism that it does not enjoin it on all and 
sundry indiscriminately. Only those who are of pre- 
dominantly rajaaic and tamasic temperaments (and they 
are by nature impervious to subtle feelings) may sacrifice 
animals. The presence of slaughter houses and meat 
stalls in every city and the overwhelming number of their 
customers are a strong reproof to any excessive concern 
at humane feelings being shocked by animal sacrifice on 
ceremonial occasions. Humanity is not yet so refined. 
One may, of course, question the nobility of a concep- 
tion which associates Godhead with animal sacrifice. 
But that is a different question altogether. In the mean- 
time, we may remember that the prescription of animal 
sacrifice is not psychologically quite futile and insignificant. 

A truer description of Major Basu's thesis would be 
Abuse of Religion.** TTie evils he ascribes to religion 
are evils that necessarily attend the growing and evolv- 
ing humanity and would exist even if there be no 
religion. They are begotten of the imperfections of the 
undeveloped and unillumined minds, and to eradicate 
and destroy them we shall have to adopt other means 
than vilifying religion. The writer castigates religion for 
customs, practices and beliefs which are either not 
religious at all, or only nominally and apparently religious 
being in fact of quite different origins, or intended 
honestly by religion but defiled by the natural vices of 
the human mind. The writer himself admits towards the 
end that many secular motives underlie the so-called 
religious propaganda. 

Major Ba8U*s arguments not only suffer from con- 
fusion of i&sues, but are also sometimes, we are led to 
think, not above prejudice, as his tirades against a 
class of people known as •rscetics** testify. There are 
a class of people to whom ascetics are eyesore, not be- 
cause they are essentially bad, but because they are a re- 
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proachfui reminder of those people’s worldly outlook. 
We are sure Major Basu is not one of them. He says 
he has nothing to say against the ideal of asceticism. 
But it seems he does not want it to be practised, at least 
not by many. For he says that ” religion has hampered, 
the upward and onward march of humanity, because it 
is responsible for bringing into existence a class of people 
known as ascetics who do very little good to society.” 
He disapproves of the ” ascetics as a class who practise 
asceticism not from any higher motive than that of 
securing their happiness.” So doing good to society is 
the standard by which men are to be judged, and who 
would deny that it is a fine ideals But may we ask 
Major Basu who told him that being happy is so 
much worse than being useful citizens? He quotes 
Prof. Clifford. Supposing that the ascetics* objective is 
happiness, is Prof. Qifford’s and Major Basu’s knowledge 
of life and its aims so sure and perfect that he can 
on that basis abuse a class of men who are held in 
high esteem by the vast majority of his countrymen? 
” In India, the class of ascetics passing under the names 
of Yogis, Sadhus, Fakirs, etc., is a great pest and 
nuisance and represents degraded humanity.” These 
are scarcely responsible words, and only a complete 
knowledge entitles one to be so positive and contemptu- 
ous. What does Major Basu know of asceticism? Did 
he ever practise it? Did he mix with the ascetics? His 
denunciations scarcely appear to have come out of 
experiential knowledge. 

But we deny that the ascetics are mere seekers of 
personal happiness. As a class, they are the most un- 
selfish and altruistic people the world has ever seen: 
and it is impossible to find their peers anywhere. Surely 
history is eloquent of their unselfish services. Who does 
not know what the Hindu, Buddhist, Qiristian and 
Muhammedan ascetics have done for mankind? Major 
Basu who besides being an authority on religion, is also 
an authority on history, ought to have remembered that 
Indian civilisation owes almost all its greatness to these 
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hated ascetics. It is sheer ingratitude for a Hindu at 
least to cry them down. It is indeed strange to favour 
asceticism and decry ascetics. An ideal is no ideal if it 
is not practised: and in practice, there must be both 
success and failure. And it is not surprising that there 
are backsliders among ascetics. But can we therefore 
justifiably condemn the whole class? 

Evidently the writer wishes that only the perfect, 
if any, should enter the rank of ascetics. For all others 
therefore, there remains the alternative of belonging to 
that other class of people who form almost the whole 
of mankind and are generally known as householders. 
Does Major Basu really think that this latter class is on 
the whole a better set of people than the ascetics? Do 
these always seek the good of others and never their 
personal happiness? An unbiased comparison of these 
two classes will not yield, we are afraid, very flattering 
results. 

Major Basu forgets that ascetics are not bom but 
are recruited from among the householders. If therefore 
the recruits are not such fine materials, it is not the 
ascetics but the householders that are to be blamed. So 
long as asceticism is recognised as an ideal of life (and 
it will be so recognised for many many years yet to 
come, in spite of Major Basu and persons of his ilk), there 
will be many to pursue it. And the best service one can 
do to one’s society is to utilise one’s powers in improv- 
ing the people from whom asceticism derives its follow- 
ing. The fact is, ascetics and householders are inter- 
related parts of a single whole, and they rise and fall 
with the rise and fall of each other. If it is true that the 
ascetics are fallen low to-day, it is because the house- 
holders are fallen still lower. 

There is a self-imposed moderation which should 
characterise criticisms of institutions that are objects of 
great veneration of large sections of mankind. We re- 
gret Major Basu’s criticism docs not evince that restraint. 
Let us hope he will balance it by next giving us 
his opinions of the Positive Side of Religion. 
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The Lord said : 

31. Thus resolved is his mind, the good Brahmana 
of Avanti succeeded in removing the knots^ of his heart 
and became a Sannyasin, calm and silent. 

[1 Knots &c. — viz. egi^ism.) 



32. With his mind, organs and Pranas under control, 
he wandered over the earth alone, entering towns and 
villages only to beg his food, and none knew who he was. 
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33. Seeing that aged shabby-looking monk, the 
wicked people, my friend, insulted him with various in- 
dignities. 
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34. Some took his triple staff and some his begging- 
bowl and water-pot ; some took his seat and rosary of 
Rudraksha beads and some his tattered clothes and 
wrapper. 

35. Then, showing them to him they returned those 
things, but again snatched them from the silent monk. 

(To be continued}* 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

Qualifications of Indian Leadership. 

It is not idle to speculate on the necessary qualifica- 
tions of an ideal Indian leader. If only we consider the 
tremendous waste of time and labour, of man and money 
power, that unqualified and unillumined leadership means 
and has meant throu^^hout the last stages of the national 
evolution, and the bewildering confusion that changed 
minds and changed programmes create in the national 
mind, we would at once agree that more knowledge and 
better equipment of our leaders arc an urgent desidera- 
tum. Specially so, when we remember that India is pre- 
eminently a land of religion. Here even :-uch secular 
things, as politics, social polity, indllstr>^ art, literature or 
education, have to be viewed from the standpoint cf 
spirituality, thus necessitating the national leader to be 
not only thoroughly versed in secular knowledge, but also 
in knowledge spiritual. He must be, above all, a 
spiritual leader. 

The following six qualifications, we think, are 
essential : Firstly, as we are a self-oblivious nation. lost 
to the consciousness of our national ideal and divorced 
from the ancient springs of action which influenced the 
daily life of our forefathers, the prime necessity in India 
is the revival and rehabilitation of the central motif of 
the nation. That being obviously religion, the ideal 
national leader should be pre-eminently religious. But 
religious in what manner or degree ? India is the mother 
and home of almost all the religions of the world, of 
innumerable sects and creeds and philosophies. The 
ideal leader must, therefore, be informed about all those 
creeds and philosophies, not merely intellectually, for 
that in matters spiritual is of secondary value, but also 
in a deeper sense. He must practise them, undergo all 
the disciplines pertaining thereto and altam to their pre- 
scribed goals. These then are the first requisites, — an in- 
tellectual and spiritual knowledge of the different religions 
and philosophies of India. Next, he must discover the 
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synthesis of all those apparently warring creeds, inasmuch 
as without the discovery and declaration of such a 
synthesis, the foundation of the Indian nationality will 
not be laid. This synthetic vision then is the second 
qualification of our ideal leader. But it must be clearly 
understood that this synthesis is not mere eclecticism. 
.Not only it must contain all the religions, but every reli- 
gion also must find it within itself. Or the contemplated 
synthesis will turn out only another new creed. The 
third qualification is the leader’s thorough acquaintance 
with the culture of the West. It is (utile and foolish to 
think of the future of India as a purely Indian organisa- 
tion. No nation on the face of the earth can With im- 
punity dream of isolating herself from and barring the 
influence of other nations. India specially cannot deny 
the West. Our leader therefore must be thoroughly con- 
versant with the spirit of the Occidental culture and 
civilisation, its customs and traditions, its hopes and 
aspirations, its ways and means, its probable future. For, 
the West is on the move and undergoing rapid changes, 
and unless we are sure of its future developments, no 
real and permanent union with her would be possible. 
He must learn to separate the grain from the chaff. To 
that end, a wide foreign travel is necessary for our leader, 
and the religion which the West consciously or uncon- 
sciously lives will also have to be realised and 
owned by him. This much accomplished, the next or 
the fourth step would be the finding of the synthesis of 
the East and the West, ft must, of course, be the plat- 
form of spirituality on which the tWo parties shall shake 
hands in promise of eternal understanding and union. 
The synthesis will have to be conceived as a Spiritual 
Principle of which the different nations and their activities 
are so many varied expressions, making up altogether a 
beautiful harmonious whole. Thus also will be found 
out the future outlook of the Indian nationality, and the 
proportions and relations in which India should assimilate 
the Western culture. TTie fifth qualification is our leader’s 
intimate acquaintance with the masses of India, with 
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their millions of villages, their lores and traditions, their 
beliefs and customs, their hopes and ambitions, their 
troubles and tribulations. And not only with the masses, 
but he must be acquainted with all, from the prince 
to the Pariah, who inhabit this great country. Therefore 
he must travel all over India from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, as a pilgrim, mixing and living With all, and 
dreaming and visualising all the glories of her past and 
regaining through them the lost clue of her historical 
continuity. He must be a skilled student of the different 
vernaculars, of Indian art and science, of sociology and 
politics, of folklore and philosophy, that the vision of 
Indian manhood that will greet his spiritual eye, may be 
one perfect in body, mind and soul. When he has 
achieved this much, he has almost qualified himself for 
competent leadership. Only one condition remains to be 
fulfilled : the synthesising of the spiritual and the secular 
in our individual and collective life. For, though such 
synthesis has not been unknown in the past, it cannot 
be denied it was very limited. The future obviously will 
be one of tremendous activity along apparently secular 
lines. This secularly, however, will have to be spirit- 
ualised, if the stability of the nation is to be ensured. 
Hence the need of the proposed synthesis. This is the 
last of the qualifications of our ideal leader, to which, 
however, must be added a heart as broad as the sky and 
as deep as the ocean, and a will as strong as steel. 

The idea of such a perfection may seem Utopian to 
the unthinking. But the history of India testifies to some 
at least having been bom in this land, who in outline 
corresponded to the above description. Of course, 
every age has its oWn problems, and what is, above all. 
wanted is that the leader should be able to declare : 
‘*I have known the Truth!** Such leaders have been 
known here. They are considered God-appointed or God 
Himself incarnate. One such leader was enough to 
guide us for two or three centuries, and we were required 
only to acf according to the laid down Dharma. When- 
ever there has been a decline of religion, such leaders 
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have come, and the Lord's promise in the Gita has not 
been in vain. We of to-day do not, however, believe in 
such m3rthical doctrines. We have been drawn into the 
maelstrom of so-called naodernism ; and our ideals 
forgotten, we are running mad after politics. That is 
why we seek a new leader every two or three years. 
We have forgotten that our life, individual and national, 
is based on eternal verities ; and only on their knowl- 
edge, can one base his claim for Indian leadership. Let 
us remember that there is a Conscious Divine Will behind 
the affairs of men, and knowledge of that Will anti 
oneness with it is the secret, authority and insignia of 
true leadership. Is such a one already born amongst us ? 
If not, let us watch. God has never failed us before. 
He will not fail us now. 

The Birthday Cfxerration of Sri Ravakrishna. 

The birthday anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna fell this 
year on Sunday, the 14th February, and numerous reports 
of its celebration have been received from many different 
quarters of India and abroad. The number of festivals 
is growing larger annually as reports show, and this 
testifies that the life and message of Sri Ramakrishna 
being more and more deeply appreciated everywhere. 
“The professed votaries of Sri Ramakrishna,’* as Mr. K. 
Natarajan of The Indian Social Reformer observed as 
chairman of the Bombay anniversary meeting, “may be 
counted by hundreds and thousands, but th»’ grand 
truth that he preached and proved by his own life has 
reached far beyond the limits of India, and is fast 
becoming a pervading world influence.’* Slowly and 
steadily Sri Ramakrishna is coming Into his own. The 
great truths that his life demonstrated are the spiritual 
foundation of life and the harmony of religions. And 
who can deny that in India at least, these are the most 
urgent requirements, recognised even by the practical 
politics of to-day? In the acceptance and assimilation 
of this grand life into the individual and collective life 
of India lies her salvation. Verily there is no other way. 
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Ariae 1 Awake i And stop not till the Goal ia reached. 

--SVAMl ViVEKANaNDa. 
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THE IDEAS. IDEALS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
RAMKRISHNA MISSION.* 

By Swami Saradananda. 

Whether he wishes it or not, man from his 
very birth finds himself concerned, confronted and 
conjoined always with two mysterious, vast, indefinite 
objects — the internal and the external world, or to speak 
more accurately, with two sets of phenomena, of which, 
learning in time to get a collective outlook, he comes to 
a sort of indefinite knowledge of the existence of two 
separate worlds, the internal and the external, and finds 
them acting and reacting on each other through him. His 
body, his mind and his ego forming part and parcel of 
them both, he finds himself to be the mysterious joining 
point or the connecting link between the two. 

Proceeding in time to search and find out the truth 
about them, he sees naturally that two paths of inquiry 


* Paper read at the Convention of the Order on 3rd April, I926‘ 
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are open to him — the subjective and the objective. And 
the former of these seeming nearer and more likely to 
lead him to truth, he begins to advance rapidly through it. 
‘Know thy own Self/ ‘Know That by knowing which you 
will know the mystery of everything in this universe* — 
became the motto at this time throughout the then 
civilised vvorld. The old Vedic Rishis, Kapila, Krishna 
and Buddha in India, Laotze in China, Socrates in 
Greece, Jesus Christ in Jerusalem and many others in 
Egypt and other countries, joined in the quest and gave 
from time to time the results of their researches in what 
knowledge the human race possesses of philosophy and 
metaphysics. Considering well what little objective 
knowledge mankind had at the time, they came to the 
conclusion that it would never be possible to know the 
ultimate Reality through that path and took to the lines of 
deep meditation, of self-introspection and self-control to 
reach the goal. The terms in which they expressed the 
ultimate Reality after realisation, however, come so near 
to and are so much alike to one another that they lead 
us to think that each one of the great ancient seers must 
have arrived exactly at the same point cn the mental plane 
to get such a similar view of the underlying Truth or 
Reality. Ancient history records the fact that all those 
great seers of old, Kapila, Krishna, Buddha, Socrates. 
Jesus and others, used to drive so deep within themselves 
while following the introspective method of meditation, 
that they used to have trances, or that they forgot the 
existence of the outside world and of their own body 
during the time. It appears also from them that India 
used to be ahead of other countries in following this 
subjective path. 

The sum and substance of the results obtained by the 
old seers at different times may be summed up as follows : 
That the ego in man is but a limited expression of the 
permanent part of him, the Soul or Self or Atman or 
Brahman; that the Atman or Brahman is the unlimited 
universal substratum of everything and therefore it is one 
without a second; that the highest illumination is attained 
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on realising one's oneness with this Atman or ultimate 
Reality; that the impersonal Atman or Brahman appears to 
us as the imiverse and the personal God in our attempts 
to know It through our limited mind and intellect. 
These results of course were obtained by following the 
method for many many centuries, of which history gives 
us but a very imperfect record. In the meantime the 
objective knowledge of the human race went on 
increasing and accumulating, and the advance of trade 
and commerce brought in facilities for interchange and 
spread of thoughts and ideas. 

The historians of the West give us the idea that the 
attempt to reach the Truth by the objective method was 
not resorted to by the human race until a little after the 
Renaissance, when the human mind found itself free for 
the first time from its old moorings in Europe. The 
writings of the distinguished European authors of that 
period and a little after that time, e.g., The Novum 
Organum of Lord Bacon, tkey cite as testifying to the fact. 
However true it might be for the Western countries, India 
has a different account of its own on this point. The 
Western savants have not yet been able to find how old 
the civilisation of India is, in spite of their different asser- 
tions about it from time to tme. They have been com- 
pelled to push it back several thousand years by the 
findings of certain excavations quite recently made in 
some parts of Western India, and it seems possible that 
they will have to alter their present conclusions also in 
time. It is best for us, therefore, to hold fast to the old 
traditions prevalent in the country and to the records 
which our scriptures and old books supply us on the point. 

The Swami Vivekananda seemed to hold the opinion 
that Indian civilisation was the oldest on the globe, and 
that all other countries were indebted to the Vedas of 
India for the idea of the immortality of the Soul of man 
and Its oneness with ultimate Reality nnderlving the 
universe. We can have our own opinio^TS re<7Mrding the 
same and wait to accept it until it has b- en proved clearly 
by the evidence of histor>\ But the great strides that 
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India made of old to develop her objective knowledge 
proves clearly the fact that far from ignoring it she used 
to pursue it with great zeal in almost every direction, 
centuries before the Renaissance in Europe. Her re- 
searches with plants and metals in the field of medicine, 
her surgery and astronomy, her theory of the creation of 
the universe from atoms and speculations regarding the 
nature of them, as are to be found in the Vaishesika 
philosophy, her methods of ship-building and navigation 
and the principles for organised, successful government of 
a country, as are to be found in her old books, all tend to 
prove the fact. 

Liberty of thought and action was never put down by 
law in old India, in the field of religion and philosophy or 
in pursuing one's research in any kind of knowledge. 
What they wanted strictly from every individual of the 
community was to subscribe to the rules and customs of 
society, and to the belief in the sanctity and the truth of 
the records of super-conscious experiences of the great 
seers, that are to be found in the Vedas, and especially 
in the Vedanta part of it. And it seems that this belief 
in the authority of the Vedas arose after the nation had 
found repeatedly convincing proofs about it in the lives 
of the devotees who had followed them with sincere and 
earnest zeal, and after the attainment of the supreme 
stage of super-consciousness had been rendered into a 
perfect science by the religious leaders. Thus we find 
knowledge divided principally into two main divisions, 
the pard and the opard — the higher, by which the un- 
limited, ultimate Reality or the absolute, unchangeable 
Truth could be realised, and the lower, by which relative 
truths regarding all objects within the boundaries of time, 
space and causation — music, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, in short everything — ^were gained. 

In Europe and the Far West, where the end of the 
subjective path had not been attained before, the Renais- 
sance brought in a terrible reaction. Everything relating 
to the subjective method was thrown overboard, and the 
educated lost all faith in religion and the super-conscious 
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State. Rebellion against the church and the priests 
became the order ever3rwhere, and the society went 
through convulsions, the like of which they had never 
seen before. The objective method of realising truths 
was then resorted to with all avidity and was taken up 
as the panacea for all evils. 

History has recorded the fact that the pursuance of 
the objective method brings material prosperity in its train. 
India had been the centre of that prosperity for a long 
time. That centre changed now to Europe and the 
Western countries, after they had followed that path for 
a few centuries. The ranks in society in them became 
gradually divided and established from now on individual 
rights and on money basis, and material prosperity at any 
cost became the motto of the European nations. Wealth 
and prosperity overflowed the countries, but in place of 
peace and contentment brought in an unbounded desire 
for gain and power and made the struggle for existence 
keener every day. The discontent went on increasing and 
began to express itself from time to time in various parts 
of Europe, through more and more demands of the people 
for individual and collective rights. It beheaded kings, 
overthrew empires, spread the horrors of revolution in 
France and other countries, and still the people thought 
they were advancing in the right direction towards a 
higher civilisation and to everlasting peace through 
respecting the rights of one another. Even women caught 
the contagion and ranged themselves against men in suff- 
ragette bands and tried to wrest from them more privi- 
leges and rights for their sex. Until at last came the 
Great War and proved the utter futility of basing society 
and civilisation on the ideals on which they had been 
building so long. 

However much we may extol the objective method* 
hypnotised by the glamour of the material piosperity of 
the Western civilisation, we shall have to admit the fact 
that nowhere has it yet enabled man to reach the ultimate 
Reality and thereby to attain to everlasting peace and 
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contentment by controlling the desires of die flesh. In 
ancient India the objective method was followed with 
vigour, but was never allowed to delude the mind with its 
undue importance and to transcend its boundaries. With 
due respect for the path, it was always confined to its 
own place of discovering relative truths and laws and the 
applications of them to make human life rich and com- 
fortable. But the basic principles of individual, social 
and national life were always taken from the great con- 
clusions arrived at by following the subjective method. 
Self-control was the foundation on which life's whole 
structure rested, and the ranks in society were measured 
and divided by that unit of standard. Money and the 
comforts of life had their value, but a life of renunciation 
for a noble ideal was regarded much higher and com- 
manded the esteem of all grades of society. Thus poverty 
had never been the stumbling-block to the recognition of 
one's greatness in society, and "plain living and high 
thinking'* was always held up as the ideal. Then again 
the doctrine of Karma and reincarnation — that we are 
reaping the results of what we sowed in our former in- 
carnation and will have to reap in our next birth what 
we are sowing in this — kept the people from being dis- 
contented with their own lot and getting jealous of their 
neighbours. And above all, the rules for regulating the 
daily life of the individual and society were always framed 
with the view that they might rise higher gradually ard 
be fitted in future for a life of perfect self-control and 
renunciation that are necessary for realising the Atman 
within or the ultimate Reality. 

The outlook and consideration of human life and its 
different activities from the two standpoints of absolute 
and relative Reality enabled them to set a proper value 
on things and events and warded off the danger that 
came through an overestimate of them. Thus compris- 
ing and combining the subjective with the objective view 
of things, the P6ramdrthika with the VyivaMriko* the 
Ideal grew and became clear in men's minds. And the 
way, too, was found by which all kinds of Karma could 
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be 4Uicle to lead both the individual and the conununity 
to the realisation of the goal, the super-conscious state. 

Times there were when by the attractions of the 
flesh and the self-forgetfulness and vanity which material 
power and prosperity bring, the people were led astray 
from this ideal of life, but the Lord has always been 
kind to India and in His mercy has always kept His 
promise to the people to reincarnate Himself when needed 
for the re-establishment of righteousness. The Great 
Ones whom India has been worshipping all along as 
incarnations of the Deity — from the dreaded Rama with 
the terrible axe. to Kapila. Krishna, Buddha, Sankara and 
others, have eveiy one of them appeared at such critical 
periods in the national life of India and have either 
brought the people back to the ideal of renunciation or 
helped them to proceed towards that Ideal by removing 
the hindrances that obstructed their path. Thus the 
ship of the national life in India had been sailing 
through rough and calm waters in its voyage to find the 
safe haven in the “eternal Rock of Ages/* the absolute 
Reality in and beyond the universe, protected by the all- 
merciful hand of Providence, until the time came for its 
facing the roughest weather of all after the gieat Sankara 
had left its helm in other hands. 

Vast and various were the evils that had entered into 
the body of the nation when Sankara began his reform 
work during the period of the downfall of Buddhism. 
It seems that the preachers of that religion had had to 
lower their ideal in many places to bring the nations with 
little or no ethical standard whatsoever, of Northern Asia 
into the fold. They had to compromise truth with halL 
truths, the pure light of religion and renunciation with the 
prevalent local customs, habits and superstitions. Thus 
the enormous and extensive spread of that religion was 
then made at the cost of its intense spirit of sacrifice for 
what was true and noble. TTic infirmities of the adherents 
had gradually entered the ranks of the teachers, and in 
time the people and the preachers of India also had been 
affected with the same evils by their communication with 
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them. Increase of intermarriage had produced among 
the people a great many mixed or sub-castes in different 
grades of development, and it became a question of time 
and spread of culture to weld them into one homogeneous 
whole. Rules were then framed for not going outside of 
India to prevent this medley of confusion getting worse. 
But they could not prevent the coming over and frequent 
invasions of the sturdy barbarian hordes of Chins, Huns, 
Sakas and the rest who had been living in Middle and 
Northern Asia. Many of these conquerors settled in 
India and made the problem of uniting the people into 
one nation more complex. 

And before the country had time to settle those 
internal affairs and establish itself firmly as before on the 
Vedic Ideals, in came the invasion of the Yavanas or the 
Greeks, and a little later, of the Pathans and the Mughals. 
And the dark age for India was complete when during 
and after the downfall of the great Mughal, the supre- 
macy of the country was partly handed over, and partly 
wrested from the native chiefs to and by the British 
Power. 

Bound hand and foot, despoiled of all her wealth, 
power and knowledge by foreign hands, hypnotised by 
material power and the false glamour of the two days’ 
material civilisation of the West, in abject misery lies she, 
the queen adored of nations, the mother of herof*s and 
spiritual giants, nay, of God-men, who had rendered 
holy this little planet of ours by using it as their footstool 
— she who had helped her neighbours with religion, know- 
ledge, both subjective and objective, and had never spread 
devastation and ruin in other lands in the name of con- 
quest ! And is there no hope, none whatever } And has 
the God of India forgotten her and His promise to her of 
old? The night darkened, and the bonds tightened more 
than ever! And sometime in 1836, in going to determine 
the kind of culture and education that should be given 
her children to enable them to free her and raise her to 
her former glory, it was settled that Western education, 
imparted through the medium of the English language. 
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would be the best under the circumstances I Aye, even 
the genius of Raja Ram Mohun Roy subscribed to intro- 
duce that foreign language, and as the Swami Vivekananda 
said, “helped to set the nation back for fifty years or 
more thereby ! The country would have received the 
Western method of education and the objective sciences 
of the West in a few years, had he but translated the 
Western books into Sanskrit and made that language the 
medium of instruction.** 

But God in His mercy for poor India heard her 
prayers ! And the 18th February of that same year (1836) 
saw the birth of that personality in a wayside village in 
Bengal, who by his unique realisations in the field of 
religion and unforeseen spiritual powers helped to 
convince the people of the country of the greatness of 
the old Indian Ideal and prevented the national bark fiom 
proceeding any further towards the rocks and sands of 
the materialistic civilisation of the West. Without getting 
any aid from the much vaunted education of modern 
times, he by his innate spiritual powers saw light where 
the best of the book-educated university-men of the day 
found only darkness. From the high transcendental 
supjer-conscious plane in which he passed his days, the 
absolute Self, God, the Soul of man, and their relation 
with one another, the object of creation, of human life 
and its activities, and the way by which that object is 
best fulfilled — appeared clear as things in daylight. And 
he used to talk about those things incessantly to all who 
gathered round him, in such a simple language and with 
such pointed similes, aphorisms and parables, that the 
meaning, becoming clear and palpable to everyone, would 
touch and carry impression into the hearts of all. We 
shall take the opportunity of telling you here what the 
Swami Vivekananda thought about this towering 
personality and the ideal that has been manifested ’in and 
through his godly life for the benefit of India and humanity 
at large. 

"Many times in the past had India passed through 
downfalls which had left her stunned and bewildered. 
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and the God of India had for as many times protected 
and restored life and vigour into her by manifesting 
Himself unto her in His mercy. But those past down- 
falls appear light and trivial, compared with the depths 
to which she has fallen at present. Never had this holy 
land been enveloped before with such a long night of 
deep and dismal misery. But it is almost over now, and 
soon will its darkness wane before the radiant rays 
dawn. 

“And the re-awakening of the country will be in 
proportion to this unprecedented fall, and the mighty 
manifestation of strength and vigour of the present rise 
will put into insignificance all the past revivals. Tliey 
will be shorn of their glory and importance as stars 
before the sun. 

“For, to teach people the religion practised by the 
Aryans and to show them the common ground of unity 
among the apparently divided sects that, coming into 
existence in different times and places and with different 
social rules and customs, lie scattered all over the country 
and are quarrelling always with one another regarding 
the principles of religion, and yet all of which go by the 
common name of Hinduism — the Lord has manifested 
Himself again as Sri Ramakrishna. Yea, holding within 
himself the realisations of the Sanatana Dharma of the 
Vedas, the principles of which on application were 
found to be true for all times and places, he has appeared 
in this new incarnation as the living embodiment of tlie 
eternal and universal religion itself for the benefit of 
humanity. 

“To prove that the super-conscious knowledge that 
is ever existent in the Lord, reveals itself always to the 
perfectly pure in spirit, even though devoid of all book- 
learning, and that the scriptures are true inasmuch as 
they are the records of the same, he has in this incarna- 
tion risen to that knowledge through faith in God and 
purity, discarding all help that any form of book-learning 
can give. 

“In this present dispensation suited to the age 
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lies the source of infinite good for India, as well as for 
the whole v/orld ; and the founder of it, Sri Ramakrishna, 
is the reformed and remodelled manifestation of all the 
great Masters of religion of the past. O man, have faith 
in this. . . . From the worship of the dead past we 
invite you to the worship of the living present.*’ 

Nowhere in the past history of the world have we 
come across the fact of any of the great teachers of religion 
trying to find out what truth there is in the various paths 
through which men are travelling towards the religious 
goals, since the dawn of religion and religious ideas in 
this planet of ours. Sri Ramakrishna alone had the 
inclination and boldness to try the same in our time, by 
taking initiation from the professed teachers of almost all 
the prevalent great religions of the world, Hinduism, 
Mahomedanism and Christianity, one after another, 
realising the goal of one before proceeding to realise the 
goal of the others. And the results of his research have 
tolled the death-knell of all religious intolerance and 
bigotry that have filled men and nations with hatred 
towards one another. 

The realisations of Sri Ramakrishna can be summed 
up briefly as follows — 

(fl) Fvery sincere devotee of any religion whatsoever 
will have to pass through the three stages of dualism, 
qualified monism and ultimately monism. 

(f>) As all jackals howl in the same pitch, so all 
devotees of any religion whatsoever have declared in the 
past and will continue to do so in future, their oneness 
with the Deity on realising the heights of monism. 

(c) There need not be any quarrel between 
dualism, qualified monism and monism, for each comes in 
turn to every devotee in accordance with the growth and 
development of his spiritual life. 

(d) The positive part of every religion, in which are 
found the way and the me^^hod of procedure through that 
Way, as well as the goal which a sincere follower of that 
Way would reach in the end — is true. But the negative, 
which speaks of punishment and damnation, eternal or 
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otherwise, for the straggler, is not so, being added to the 
former for keeping the members of the community from 
deserting and straying to other folds. 

(e) Religion can be transmitted to others by will 
and touch by the great teachers. 

(/) In the Sanatana Dharma of the Vedanta are to be 
found the eternal principles and laws that govern every 
single manifestation of religion in a particular time, place 
and environment. 

(g) Stick to your own religion, and think that the 
followers of other religions are coming to the same goal 
through different paths. 

Tlius the Ideal suited to the age was completed after 
twelve long y(-ar8 of unheard-of struggle and renunciation, 
and the great Master knew that at last the time was ripe 
for the coming of those who would get the direct touch 
of his spirit and carry the Ideal everywhere in India and 
abroad. They came, and he knew each one of them 
as if he was long acquainted with them. And to the 
one whom he chose to make the leader of them all, when 
he said how he had been waiting impatiently to meet 
him, for he had come to know that the Divine Mother 
would make him the instrument to perform Her great work 
of uplifting India and other countries — he could not believe 
on account of the sceptical spirit of Western education 
which he had imbibed before. Strange as it i«, it is not 
the first time that we have heard of such things about 
the great Masters of religion. Sankara, Chaitanya and 
others did the same, and Jesus not only knew his disciples, 
but said when he met Peter, “Upon this rock shall I build 
my temple ! ' * 

So the Master went on training those young men and 
left them in 1886, giving directions to the leader, the 
Swami Vivekananda. for the spread of his great message. 
Gentlemen. 1 need not enter into great details henceforth. 
You all know how, fired with love for their great Master 
and zeal for his message, this little band of young, 
energetic workers, without a single piece of copper in 
their pocket, went barefooted almost all over India, 
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knowing not what to eat or where to lie down, month 
after month and year after year ; how the great message 
spread itself gradually ; how in 1893 the Swami 
Vivekananda went to America to represent Hinduism in 
the Parliament of Religions at Chicago ; how by the 
inscrutable ways of the Divine Mother, the object of 
that august assembly was turned as it were and made to 
suit and serve the purpose of the advent of the Swami 
before the public and the glory of Hinduism ; and how 
winnning laurel after laurel for Mother India and Hinduism 
in America and England, he returned to India in 1897 
and started the Ramakrishna Mission. 

The Swami started the Mission at first with both the 
lay and monastic disciples of the Master. But the former 
took little interest in it after a year or two, and ulti- 
mately all the work of the Mission was transferred into 
the hands of the monks of this Math. The Mission was 
started by the Swami for spreading the religious Ideal 
of Sri Ramakrishna by interpreting the scriptures in the 
light of the great Master’s life and realisations and with 
his idea of service to humanity looking upon human beings 
as images of God, nay as God Himself. So preaching 
and philanthropic activities were the two main divisions 
of the Mission. But what the Swami wanted of each one 
of us was to do the works of those two divisions in the 
spirit of Karma- Yoga or perfect unselfishness by idealising 
not only the work itself, but the men and women also, 
with whom we come in contact in the coUrse of its 
performance and for whom we do it, as the Deity Him- 
self. But how to preach and teach and serve if we give 
up the idea that they need them? And the answer is 
that your scripture teaches you not only to look upon the 
Deity as perfect, but to do so with regard to every part 
of Him. 

What if He has preferred to appear before you as 
imperfect — as sick and miserable and ignorant and starv- 
ing — to give you the opportunity of getting benefited 
yourself by serving Him in those shapes? Thus we shall 
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have to do the preaching, teaching and serving in that 
light. It will protect us from getting vain with the idea 
of our importance in going to help others, and make 
us more and more unselfish as we go on doing the work 
in that spirit, and will enable us ultimately, to realise the 
Vedanta idea that the Universe and every bit of it is God 
and nothing but God. No work is good or bad in itself, 
but the motive with which we proceed to do it makes it 
so. The same work which brings bondage upon bondage 
when we proceed to do it with selfish motives, frees and 
makes us rise higher and higher when we do it with 
perfectly unselfish motives and with no idea of gain to 
us, even of name and fame. 

Thus the Ramakrishna Mission, gentlemen, teaches 
us to do all works with the highest of motives. Are you 
a householder? Then look upon your wife and children 
as images of God and serve them with your whole heart. 
Are you a monk? Then look upon all human beings as 
incarnations of God and serve with all your might, and 
it will help you to rise to the super-conscious state. Are 
you a patriot? Then give up all petty jealousies and 
heart-burnings which limit your vision, and work inces- 
santly to make your country really great by helping it to 
stand on what is true and noble. TTius to reach the super- 
conscious goal by renunciation and service and to help 
others to do the same, are what the Mission teaches every 
one of us. To teach men to stand firm on the Ideal 
that has been given to us as our precious inheritance by 
Sri Ramakrishna, and then to learn and apply the relative 
truths that the West has discovered to improve the 
material condition of India — are what the Mission enjoins 
on every one of us. 

Such, gentlemen, is the Ideal of the Ramakrishna 
.Mission, and such the ideas which it wants to work out 
for the good of humanity. May He whose unique 
spiritual life is the inspiring Ideal behind the Mission, and 
he who has shown us how to apply that Ideal practically 
into our daily lives, bless us and give us light and strength 
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to follow in their footsteps for the real welfare of India 
and our o'wn selves. 


THE FUTURE OF BUDDHISM. 

What exactly is signified by the revived interest in 
Buddhism all the world over ? How far is it an 
acknowledged allegiance to its author, and how far to 
its doctrines and philosophies? What indeed will its 
future relations be in regard to other religions? These 
are some of the questions that the approaching thrice- 
blessed birthday of the Lord Buddha has evoked in our 
mind. It ( annot be denied that this interest is daily 
growing in depth and extent. The educated and the 
thoughtful everywhere are being attracted by it. and the 
celebration of the anniversary, widely observed in India 
and abroad, shows that the interest is more than merely 
intellectual. 

From their very first contact with Oriental learning 
and culture, the Western scholars, with their characteristic 
enthusiasm and thoroughness, had taken to the study of 
Buddhism together with that of Vedic literature and 
philosophy. And we confess, though to our evident 
shame, that the greater part of the intellectual basis of 
the Buddhistic revival is owing to the noble efforts of 
those Western savants. The Pali Text Society, The 
Sacred Books of the East Series, TTie Sacred Books of 
the Buddhist Series, The Harvard Oriental Series, TTie 
German Pali Text Society and similar other societies are 
concrete symbols of their genuine interest and perse- 
verance In the service of the religion of the Buddha. 
We must mention in this connection also the preachings 
of the early theosophists, for the revival is at least partly 
rwsng to them, and that beautiful and well-renowned 
poem, The Light of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold. 

In India, the birthplace of Buddhism, the growing 
influence is traceable; besides the TTieosophical Society, 
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also to the unique attitude of Swami Vivekananda to- 
wards the Lord Buddha, and his original and correct 
interpretation of the true relations of Buddhism to 
Hinduism. Whoever have gone through the life and 
teachings of the Swami, cannot but be struck with 
his wonderful love and devotion for the Compassionate 
One. Even as early as his student days he had a vision 
of the Lord, \vhich left a deep and indelible impression on 
his life. A disciple writes: “That was a great hour 
indeed, when he spoke of Buddha ; for, catching a word 
that seemed to identify him with its anti-Brahmanicai 
spirit, an uncomprehending listener said, *Why Swami, 
1 did not know that you were a Buddhist!* *Madam,* 
he said rounding on her, his whole face aglow with the 
inspiration of that name, ‘I am the servant of the servants 
of the servants of Buddha. Who was there ever like 
Him? — the Lord — who never performed one action for 
Himself — with a heart that embraced the whole world ! 
So full of pity that He — prince and monk — would give 
His life to save a little goat I So loving that He sacrificed 
Himself to the hunger of a tigress I — to the hospitality 
of a pariah and blessed him ! And He came into my 
room when 1 was a boy, and 1 fell at His feet ! For 
I knew it was the Lord Himself I* ** The same disciple 
tells us again : “May one of them never forget a certain 
day of consecration, in the chapel at the monastery, 
when, as the opening step in a life-time, so to speak, 
he first taught her to perform the worship of Siva, and 
then made the whole culminate in an offering of flowers 
at the feet of the Buddha! ‘Go thou,’ he said, as if 
addressing in one person each separate soul that would 
ever come to him for guidance, ’and follow Him, who 
was bom and gave His life for others fioe hundred 
times, before He attained the vision of the Buddha ! 

To many of us, Swami Vivekananda almost appears to 
have taken up the work initiated by Buddha among 
humanity, from where the declining Buddhism left it. 
Did not Swami}! declare many a time that the idea for 
which Buddha lived can be properly practised and 
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realised only now, and that the disciples had frustrated 
by their imperfect understanding the purpose of the 
Master? Anyhow, it is certain that if the religion of the 
Buddha comes again to occupy a distinctive place in 
the worship of India, it will be not a little due to the 
synthetic influence of the great Swami. 

To many the religion of the Buddha signifies the 
denial and repudiation of Hinduism, as if they were 
rival churches without an underlying unity. This 
rivalry of religions is an idea which is absolutely foreign 
to the Indian mind. Divergent philosophies there were, 
and correspondingly different practices. But all these, 
in spite of their philosophical quarrels, were considered 
equally valid means of realising the life’s ideal and as 
such valued components of the (3ne Lternal Religion. 
In this light only the mutual relation of Hinduism and 
Buddhism can be correctly seen. The idea of their 
mutual exclusiveness is, wc are afraid, of modern and 
foreign origin. The ancient vision is to-day clouded by 
confused understanding and ignorance. True to our 
intellectual vassalage to the West, we have swallowed 
this intellectual morsel unsalted, and have consequently 
to witness the sight of daughters aggressively asserting 
themselves against the .Mother Church, as if in their 
.Mother’s house they have not room enough to live and 
grow freely to their full statures ! Nothing could be 
more erroneous and suicidal. TTie vision of the Re- 
nascent Hinduism, synthetic and all-coir.prehensive, re- 
claiming her lost provinces and assimilating new ones, 
is, alas, yet enveloped in thick darkness for the mass of 
our educated countrymen ! 

What indeed shall be the form of the revived 
Buddhi.sm? \XHI it grow up as a separate dominant 
creed ? Do We hope that it.s apparently atheistic philo- 
sophy will dominate human mind again? Nothing 
of the kind, we are afraid, is going to happen. We are 
inclined to believe that however subtle and logical the 
Buddhistic philosophies may be. the Time-spirit is 
against them. Two reasons may be indicated generally. 

2 
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First, this is pre-eminently the age of science, and 
science is decidedly positive in its outlook and ontological 
implications, which Buddhistic doctrines are not. 
Secondly, man is by nature averse to negations and as 
such unwilling to welcome negative philosophic prospects. 
Or this more later on. Not with the philosophies that 
pass in his name, then, can the Buddha sway again the 
heart of mankind. Sankara has a better chance in this 
respect. It is the wonderful life of the G>mpa8sionate 
One, its human appeal, its battle-cry of renunciation and 
spiritual emancipation, and its great compassionate 
motif that are going to reconquer the lost dominions. 
In order to derive the greatest benefit from the growing 
interest in Buddhism, it is necessary therefore to learn 
to understand the Buddha as distinguished from his 
doctrines and philosophies, and W'e are glad that some 
at least are slowly veering round to that point of view. 

A fairly large volume containing 550 pages, nicely 
printed and bound in yellow cloth, with yellow top, so 
reminiscent of the yellow garb of the Buddhist monk, 
has been lying on our table for some time. The 
Doctrine of the Buddha* is replete with interesting 
materials, and though slightly lacking in elegance of 
style, grips the interest of the reader by the sincere 
earnestness of its appeal. It is no w'onder “that the 
German (original) edition of the work has aroused the 
keenest interest, as well in scientific circles as among 
the general public, and already in the few years that 
have passed since its first publication, fourteen editions 
have been necessary to meet the great demand for it.* 
ITie present English edition has been prepared by the 
author himself with the assistance of an English scholar 
and is said to contain some entirely nev/ matter. The 
bulk of the book consists of a lucid and comprehensive 
delineation of the Four Most Excellent Truths. He 
purposely eschews Buddhist metaphysics, which in- 


* Thr Doctrine oj the Budrfha . — The Religion of Reason, by 
George Grimm. Publiahed by ihe OfFizin W. Driigulin, Leipzig* 
Price, Sh. 15. 
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dicates that the author has a clear idea of its relative 
unimportance in the present age. He rightly observes : 

. . . Much greater sinners in this direction as re- 

gards the determining of the original Buddha-doctrine 
have been, for many centuries, nay, actually for two 
millenniums the Buddhist monks of Asia ; and sinners 
in this direction particularly, they still are to-day. 
Among them the Abhidhamma. indeed, the Milinda- 
panha. and the yet later actual commentaries are wor- 
shipped as the acme of the highest wisdom, with 
such a reverence, nay, with such an inexhaustible 
enthusiasm, that, in the end. one might easily quite 
forget that in addition to the authors of this exegetical 
literature there also once lived a Buddha. . . Why... 

do you need an Abhidhamma) Why a Buddhaghosa) 
Why all the other commentators when you would have 
the Buddha- word in the original? Does not Buddha 
suffice you ) . . . Has the Abhidhamma yet begotten 
any saints at all) . . . To-day, the Southern Buddhism 
has fallen so low that it expressly forbids its monks to 
try to lay hold of the teaching of the Buddha by the 
exercise of their own powers of understanding. The 
‘collective opinion' of the Three Councils, the so-called 
ITeravada-interpretation, as it is preserved in the Island 
of L anka (Ceylon), is the sole standard of truth. . . As 
well the Northern as the Southern Buddhism of Asia 
are . . . independent developments of the original 
teachings of the Buddha which already had set in not 
very long after his death." 

In contrast thereto, the author claims to have set forth 
in the present work the original genuine teachings of 
Buddha. The work is built exclusively upon the sayings 
of Buddha himself and his leading disciples who lived 
contemporaneously with him ; and this confers a special 
value on the book inasmuch as thereby it has become 
a fine anthology of the most noteworthy passages from 
the Buddhist Canon. 

We are quite one with the author in his rejecting 
the later metaphysical developments and reversion to 
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the original doctrines of the Buddha. This indeed 
should be the attitude of one who would be of service 
to the religion of the Lord as well as the modem world. 
But in our opinion the author does not go far enough. 
TTiere is no dearth of ideas, philosophies or doctrines 
in the world at the present time. It is not want of 
logic in the existing systems, which has made the modem 
man irreligious. It is the vision of life that is wanting. 
What the world needs to-day is a feW lives which shall 
stand before it as the living demonstrations of the 
truths and ideals that religion has been preaching from 
times immemorial. And the life of the Buddha is such 
an one. Therefore it is his life and character as dis- 
tinguished from his doctrines, that should be upheld be- 
fore mankind. They alone have a universal appeal. 

Some there are who seem to entertain the belief 
that the revival of Buddhism will come about by sup- 
planting other religions. We need not say that it is only 
a fond delusion. Oid creeds do not generally revive in 
any extensive scale, even as past history does not exactly 
repeat itself. This militant attitude therefore is neither 
wise nor fruitful. The other day we came across a 
protest against this attitude in the Febmary issue of The 
Young East (Japan) from a Boston lady who observes : 
“There is one tendency. 1 notice, in the magazine The 
Young East on the part of some of the writers and also 
to a certain extent in the statement of the purpose of 
the magazine, that troubles me a little. It is this. The 
putting forth of the idea in any form that Buddhism only 
can save the world. To say this in any way or form 
seems to me an error likely to wreck the spiritual con- 
tribution Japan could make to the World.** Thus though 
as a creed Buddhism may not be much in request, it is 
undeniable that the character of the Lord Buddha will 
again receive in India and elsewhere the loving homage 
of innumerable souls, more and more as days pass on. 

As an embodiment of the universal ideal of spiritual 
life, as the ideal modern man, rational, masculine and 
infinitely compassionate, “the greatc,st of Aryans’*, “the 
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one absolutely sane,*’ shall he reign in the hearts of 
men and find a place in all spiritual visions of life. 
TTiere is an eternal element in the life of the Lord Buddha 
whose appeal is for all times. His compassion and love 
for all living beings, his strong and deep yearning for 
the realisation of Truth, the Saving Truth that heals the 
wounds of the suffering worlds, his practical outlook 
which makes directly at the essentials of life, silently 
passing over all theoretical accretions, and above all, his 
original and wonderful contribution to the spiritual ideal 
by making it fruitful in the loving service of all beings, 
— all these have an irresistible charm for the modem man. 
Not the nice philosophical disquisitions of his followers, 
but the human appeal of his own life it was that carried 
Buddhism over lands far and wide, as a supreme con- 
solation to the people everywhere and **far and near, 
in homes of men there spread an unknown peace.” It 
is this humanism mainly that has roused again the in- 
terest of mankind in the present age. This wonderful 
character cf the man and not the philosophy blessed by 
his name, that shall ever be the object of our loving 
homage and worship. And the Buddha, as he himself 
declared, was not a person, but a realisation to which 
any one might attain. This realisation indeed can come 
through any religion and philosophy, not merely through 
the orthodox Buddhisdc practices and philosophies. It 
is in this spirit that we welcome the revival of Buddhism 
and consider the contributions of Buddhism necessary for 
the revival of Hinduism. *’The heart of Buddha and 
the intellect of Sankaracharya,” — ^Was not that always 
Swami Vivekananda’s definition of the future of 
Hinduism and the highest possibility of humanity? 

Not as a separate creed then, but as a universal 
element in all spiritual visions of life, shall Buddhism 
come up again. *'Many a house of life hath held me — 
seeking ever him who wrought these prisons of the 
senses, sorrow-fraught ; sore was my ceaseless strife ! 
But noXv, thou builder of this Tabernacle — thou I I know 
thee ! Never shalt thou build again these walls of pain. 
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nor raise the roof-tree of deceits, nor lay fresh rafters 
on the clay ; broken thy house is, and the ridge-pole 
split ! Delusion fashioned it I Safe pass I thence — 
Deliverance to obtain/* It is the fiery spirit that lay 
behind these words that is again attracting humanity. 
Men are again feeling the spell of that infinitely loving 
heart that felt itself one in sympathy and compassion 
even with the plant-life. “May all beings be full of 
happiness and secure ! May they all be happy ! What- 
ever there are of living beings, whether they move or 
are bound in their place, whether they are weak or 
strong, whether long or short, whether big or small, 
whether medium of size, or slim or stout, whether visible 
or invisible, whether near or far, whether now in life 
or longing to come into life, may they all be happy ! 
As a mother protects her only child with her oWn life, 
cultivate such boundless love towards all beings I 

His spirit shall permeate all lands and peoples, and 
his influence shall be like unto the gentle dew, unheard 
and scarcely marked, yet bringing into bloom the fairest 
flowers everywhere. His mission, so far as we can un- 
derstand, was at no time a credal aggression. He came 
to fulfil, not to destroy. He discovered the knowledge 
which when he came was circumscribed among the few 
and was grown over with meaningless practices and 
theoretical accretions, and spread it broadcast among the 
people. He directed men’s attention to the funda- 
mentals of life. He never indulged in criticisms of 
philosophical systems and was silent on those tenets 
which to many are a potent source of confusion and 
misapprehension. He emphasised the practical aspects 
of the spiritual life and showed its bearings on social 
and collective life. He gave it a neW turn that it might 
yield a rich harvest in fruitful service instead of losing 
itself in the intricacies of ritualism. 

But we must not forget that the ideal preached by 
the Buddha was identical with the Vedantic ideal, and 
that only its philosophical presentation was different. 
The psychological analysis on which he based his 
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practical teachings was not exactly that of the Vedantic 
teachers. The reason of this difference was that, desir- 
ing to avoid all controversy on the supersensuous and 
the transcendental, he conceived life and reality only 
in their phenomenal aspect in opposition to the 
noumenal view-point of the Vedanta. He represented 
them even as they seem on the surface, eternally 
changing and full of suffering. By itself this outlook, 
was not calculated to much impress the people. But 
three other factors gave it a strong support. First, its 
practical implication, — the cessation of sorrow, a goal 
covetable to one and all. Secondly, the Buddha’s open 
and bold declaration that Nirvana and the KnoXvledge 
of Truth were equally for all. irrespective of caste or 
colour, which I'shered in the dawn of a new social and 
religious freedom for the people . And thirdly, the life 
of the Buddha himself and its message of service, com- 
passion and love. This last element is the very core 

and essence of Buddhism. Whatever degree of un- 

reality there was in the philosophical ideal was more 
than counterbalanced by the tremendous appeal of the 
sublime character of the Buddha. That life was not 
nothing. It was on the other hand an eloquent witness 
of a superior life and reality, .^nd in the light of the 
appeal of that life in favour of service and universal 
love, the world philosophically conceived as evanascent 
and illusory, became the most real of all realities as the 

very person of the Lord of salvation. In this way life 

was made real, the world real, service of man real, and 
the widest commonalty established. Now this also is 
exactly the objective of the Vedanta, only its interpre- 
tations are different. While Buddhism started with 
’ many” as the real, denyin<r the existence of the “one,* 
the Vedanta stood on the truth of the “one” as the 
real and considered the “many” as illusory. But both 
arrived at the same point where the service and love 
of men adorned the threshold of the Hall of the Ultimate. 
Thus Renunciation and Service, — the two eternal ideals 
of Hinduism found a new inspiration through the life 
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and teachings of the Buddha. It was no new ‘‘ism” 
that he promulgated. He Xvas the fulfiller of Hinduism, 
and as such we offer our soul's worship at his blessed 
feet. 


THE BASIC IDEA OF THE RAMAKRISHNA 
MISSION.* 

By Swami Nirvedananda. 

You have heard a good deal about the ideas, ideals 
and activities of the Ramakrishna Mission. As I do not 
presume to be able to hold your attention for a long time 
on the subject, I shall say only a few words in connec- 
tion with the basic idea which this Mission is trying to 
work out according to its humble capacity. 

Let me begin by drawing your attention to an 
interesting phenomenon of the history of human civilisa- 
tion. Out of the human race have evolved two different 
types of Supermen — the Monster-man and the God-man. 
TTie Monster-man says, 'The world is for me the God- 
man says, ‘I am for the world.* The one says, 'The 
weak must be sacrificed for the strong while the other 
says. 'TTie strong must be sacrificed for the weak.’ The 
Monster-man says, 'Might is right the God-man says. 
‘Righteousness is might.* 

Indeed, these two types of Supermen have furnished 
humanity with two different paths. When the ideal of 
the God-man captures the imagination of the human race 
or a section thereof, civilisation advances, wholly or 
partially, in the path of love and sacrifice, and there is 
peace, individual as well as collective. When the other 
ideal holds its sway, the path of civilisation is marked by 
fight, and there is unrest, individual as well as collective. 

* A delivered at the Ramakrishna Math and Mission 

Convention. 
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The modern 'world has almost thrown overboard the 
ideal of the God-man. The Monster-man is its avowed 
ideal. Buddha, Christ, Sankara, Muhammad have all 
been thrown to the background ; they are being preserved 
like so many interesting specimens of fossils for anti- 
quarian research. Their commandments have all been 
swept aside, as they have been found to be incompatible 
with the tastes and requirements of modern society. 

Modern culture aims at developing the intellect, but 
it has no eye upon chastening the heart which is left 
under the sway of brute instincts. Selfishness, jealousy, 
anger, hatred, and lust for power and possession rule the 
modern man. Intellect has advanced, science, art, in- 
dustries, and commerce have made a headway, but they 
are manipulated for aggrandising the strong and exploit- 
ing the weak — simply because man in spite of his boasted 
culture has remained a weakling helplessly swayed by 
brute impulses of greed and ferocity. A gigantic brain 
worked by a brute mind makes a monster ; and modern 
society is seized with the ambition of producing monsters. 
But, alas, monsters cannot bring peace either to them- 
selves or to the world ! 

The watchword of modern civilisation is survival of 
the fittest. This is a law taken from brute life. Man is 
about to forget the fact that he differs widely from the 
brutes. The brutes cannot sow. nor can they weave ; 
the brutes cannot increase their efficiency, nor can they 
reduce their wants ; so they struggle for their existence, 
and they feel no moral scruple in suppressing the weak. 
They have no demand for spiritual growth, and so they 
require no lesson on self-sacrifice. It is the prerogative 
of man to evolve spiritually towards the ideal of God- 
man by obeying the law of love and sacrifice. It is the 
prerogative of man to taste the transcendental bliss of 
spiritual growth that love and sacrifice do always bring in 
their train. It is the prerogalive of man to ask for the 
pardon of those who have fixed him on the cross. The 
brutes cannot do this — they do not produce a Buddha or 
a Christ. So, for man the law of real evolution is the 
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law of renunciation and service. But, alas, modern 
society has pinned its faith on the brute. It is bent upon 
preserving brute instincts and brute laws on the human 
plane. This is why there is so much fraud and strife, 
unrest and agony all over the world. 

Now, what is the remedy? What will solve the 
fundamental problem of the world’s sufferings? What 
will wash off the bad blood that has been created between 
Labour and Capital, the ruler and the ruled, the coloured 
races and the white, between different sects, different 
communities and different nations ? The solution is 
simple. Humanity has to shift its angle of vision from 
the ideal of the Monster-man to that of the God-man. 
Man has to replace the brute doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest by the divine law of love and sacrifice — renun- 
ciation and service. Humanity for its peace, nay for its 
very existence, has to accept the motto of “serving the 
weak, the down-trodden as Narayana, as divinity.” ITiis 
is no cant for a handful of Sannyasins, but a working 
formula for the whole world to readjust its affairs— a 
watchword for the right type of human civilisation. 1 his 
is the solution. But our fascination for the wrong ideal 
is too strong ! The right path of peace and progress is 
hidden from our vision ! 

At this grave crisis of human civilisatioi* another 
God-man has app^eared on the scene to attract oui vision 
towards the path illuminated by a galaxy of God men 
that the world has produced. The ideals of faith and 
purity, truth and sincerity, !ove and sacrifice have again 
blazed forth in all their splendour in Bhagavan Sri Rama- 
krishna, who stands like a pillar of fire showing the right 
path to erring humanity. 

It is In the hallowed name of this God-man that this 
Mission is standing meekly to whisper into the ears of 
men the message that they have to accept the ideal of the 
God-man, they have to obey the law of renunciation and 
service and adjust their affairs accordingly — otherwise 
peace individual or collective will remain an absurd 
dream. This Mission is standing here with the banner 
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of renunciation and service, to serve the world with 
India’s offerings of spiritual ideas and ideals which have 
been required urgently for the redress of human sufferings 
all over the world and for bringing about a greater 
renaissance for which the world is waiting. 


TO NANDA DEVI.* 

By D. Ruttledge. 

I was a mortal 
In a lonely world. 

That went about Just 
As a chrysalis might. 

Wrapt round in gloomy doubt. 

My brows were puckered. 

And mine eyes were dull, 

My shoulders loaded 
With perplexities. 

At last 1 spied thee. 

And with quickened step 
To lay my sins down 
Hastened to thy feet. 

With sobs that choked me 
And with tear-drowned eyes, 

1 drew them forth and 
Laid them one by one, 

Self-consciousness and 
Limitation laid. 

And criticism ^ 

Of another’s way. 

Fear of his thought and 
Fear too of mine own. 

Thou didst not change, but 
Just a mighty voice 

* One of the highest and most sublime peaks of the Himalayas 
visible from the Adwaita Asbrama. Mayavati.- -EDITOR. P . B. 
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As of the blast that 
Strikes the enduring rock 
Pealed from on high and 
Cried: “These are not thou. 
Rise up and be thy- 
Self.** Astounded, I 
Was raised a little 
TTien, and saw beyond 
TTie crys’lis wall of self — 
The world laid out as 
In some great design. 

Each nation and each 
Kingdom had its place, 

Like notes of music 
In a glorious scale : 

The Life of God the 
Melody therein. 

I am awake and 
Will no longer bear 
The burden of 
A self-made tyranny. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION CONVENTION. 

By AN Observer 

The Ramakrishna Math and Mission Convention held 
at the Belur Math during the first week of April, the fiist 
of its kind in the annals of the Order, was a unique affair, 
whose importance may be attributed to more reasons 
than one. Graced and ble.ssed by almost all the living 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, the occasion afforded an 
opportunity for the representatives of the Math and 
Mission from far and near to congregate together at their 
headquarters. About 90 centres of the Order from 
Mayavati to Jaffna and Bombay to Assam as also from 
the United States of America were represented. The 
Math wore a picturesque appearance with the ochre robes 
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and white dresses of about 200 monks and Brahmacharins. 
Members representing the various philanthropic, educa- 
tional, preaching and publication departments of the 
organisation sat together and discussed only to find that 
their apparently diverse items of work converged to one 
ideal only, viz., the realisation of Truth through different 
channels of activities. People speaking different 
languages — Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Gujrati, Hindi, 
Malay alam, Assamese and English — created a polyglot 
tongue which gave expression to one ideal alone — ^the 
grand ideal realised by Sri Ramakrishna and interpreted 
by Swami Vivekananda. It was really a great sight to 
see how various communities that have otherwise very 
little in common in them could unite on the common 
platform of spirituality. The Convention meeting under 
the shadow of the Belur Math, which, as Swamiji 
emphatically prophesied, would supply spiritual food to 
the world for at least 500 years to come, gave ample 
inkling of the future development of the Order that would 
by its benign influence enable the different communities 
of the country to discover their national unity based on 
religion, and ultimately usher in a new age for the world 
by preaching the ideal of toleration and love, urging every 
one to work without malice and hatred. 

The programme of the Convention, which sat for 
eight days, was a heavy and varied one. Learned dis- 
courses were given on the ideals of the Hindu religion 
and philosophy as w'ell as on the social serv^ice and 
contagious diseases and their prevention by experts. 
Bhajan and music attracted as much attention of the 
people as the athletic shows and muscle displays. All 
these items left an indelible impression upon the minds 
of the visitors. An observer could not but be struck with 
the discovery that the cult of the future would make 
room for all healthy activities, eschewing none and 
embracing all, and it would attune even the grossest 
secular work to the highest verity and practicalise the 
sacerdotal ideals by fitting them to the actualities of the 
human life. 
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The various public meetings held under the auspices 
of the Convention were all well-attended. The public 
evinced a keen interest in the deliberations. Eminent 
monks of the Order read their papers and delivered their 
speeches. Every one carefully demonstrated how the 
ideal of religion as interpreted by the life of Sri Rama- 
krishna was, instead of being a dreamy unreality, a con- 
cern of the living reality of human life. Apart from the 
speeches of the President and the Secretary of the 
Mission, the paper read by Principal Kamakhya Nath 
Mitra of Faridpur dealing with the ideals, ideas and 
activities of the Ramakrishna Mission evoked universal 
applause. 

An outside observer is not expected to know any- * 
thing that might happen behind the screen. But that out- 
wardly the Convention breathed a spirit of love, tolera- 
tion and creative ideals may be admitted without any 
fear of dispute. No event happened to mar the harmony 
of the occasion by creating a rift in the lute. 

The reports of the activities of over a hundred 
centres controlled and managed by the Ramakrishna 
Order, read at the representatives* gathering, demon- 
strated the expansion of its activities among all classes, 
sections and communities of people. They proved how 
silently and steadily the Order has been spreading its 
influence throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, and how fast it is being recognised as one of 
the few institutions that would, keeping themselves aloof 
from the feverish and ceinpestuous agitation of the time, 
ultimately help in the birth of the renascent India. 
Taking advantage of the occasion, workers of the different 
centres compared notes with one another regarding their 
respective success or failure, and all, it seemed, felt the 
necessity for consolidating their work, keepirig a vigilant 
eye upon its progress that extensity might not be 
achieved at the cost of intensity, and that in the develop- 
ment of the activities the real spirit of Swamiji’s Karma- 
Yoga might not be lost sight of. 

In a series of conversazioni held generally in the 
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evening after the day’s work was over, the senior Swamis 
of the Order gave opportunities to the representatives and 
visitors to have their doubts solved regarding various 
problems of work and religion. Swamis Shivananda, 
Saradananda, Vijnanananda, Akhandananda, Subodha- 
nandci and Nirmalananda — all of whom had sat at the 
feet of the Master for longer and shorter periods — created, 
each in his own way, an impression upon the minds of 
the younger members, which has surely proved of in- 
estimable value to them. These informal meetings were 
a prominent feature of the Convention, and many con- 
fessed that they might not have a similar experience in 
their life-time ag«ain. The blessings of the elders, their 
encouragement and admonition, and words of caution 
and advice were the greatest incentive to not a few 
workers. More than writings and speeches, these revered 
elders represented the ideal of Sri Ramakrishna and 
threw new light on many an unillumined aspect of our 
life. 

By a curioUsS irony of fate, while various speakers 
were preaching the unity and harmony of religions and 
exhorting all to foster a spirit of mutual love and tolera' 
tion on the Convention grounds, the metropolis on the 
other side of the Ganges was witnessing great orgy of 
murder, assassination, incendiarism and destruction of 
F^ropeity owing to the deeds of religious fanatics among 
the Hindus and Muhammedans. While speaker after 
speaker explained the gospel of love and service in the 
public meetings here, the Calcutta mob, gone beyond 
the bounds of control, exhibited the worst fury of haired, 
jealousy and other beastly propensities. In the Conven- 
tion Swami Saradananda sounded a note of warning. 
“If all of you,” said he in one of the public meetings, 
“had tried to practise toleration by following in the foot- 
steps of Sri Ramakrishna and spread its contagion among 
the classes and masses, Calcutta to-day would have been 
spared such blood-curdling events. Reconciliation 
between different communities of India will never be 
affected by mere inter-dining and exchange of social 
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courtesies or considerations of political expediency. Only 
a proper understanding and practical application of the 
life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna can bring about this 
happy consummation.** He exhorted everyone to under- 
stand the responsibility resting upon his shoulders and 
consecrate his life and soul to the discharge of it. 

The Convention is over. Many of the representa- 
tives have gone back to their respective centres with its 
happy memory. The very fact of the meeting together 
of so many consecrated souls was a source of great 
inspiration and enlightenment to all. llie consciousness 
of the serious responsibilities that they would be called 
upon to bear in life has set them a-thinking. All the 
members who met on the occasion realised it as a great 
privilege in their life. Such Conventions are by no means 
unprecedented things in the religious history of the world. 
The synods of the early Christians and the Councils of 
the Buddhistic monks are great events of history, which 
consolidated their respective religions on sound and 
secure bases. The direct results of the early Buddhistic 
Councils were the systematisation of the teachings of 
Buddha in the form of the Tripitako and the despatch of 
Bhikshus to the various countries of Asia for the preach- 
ing of the ethical religion propounded by the Lnlightened 
One. The effect of such a wise step as a great leaven 
for shaping the civilisation of the world is keenly felt even 
to-day. The meetings added a fresh vigour to tlie life 
of Buddhism. Similarly, perhaps, in one such conven- 
tion of the Christian clergymen, the four gospels were 
systematised and recognised, many of the spurious teach- 
ings ascribed to Christ having been set aside as 
apocryphal. 

We do not know what the result of the present 
Convention will be for the future guidance of the Roma- 
krishna Order. It is yet too early to hazard any prophecy 
regarding its future development. But that it met under 
a great blessing and that its atmosphere vibrated with an 
unspeakable sweetness cannot be denied. Swaml 
Shivananda, while giving his final blessings to the mem- 
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bers on the concluding day, asked all to consecrate their 
life for tearing off the bondage of ignorance which alone 
could enable them to be happy instruments for the 
service of humanity. Swami Saradananda on the same 
occasion said that no one must think that the Convention 
was over with the dispersing of the representatives to their 
local centres of activity, but that all should from day to 
day try to find out how far they were able to carry out in 
life the teachings of this august meeting till they might 
compare notes again at the next Convention by taking a 
retrospective view of the work done during the interven- 
ing years. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

(English) 

Rhythm of Life. — By Swami Paramananda. Published 
and for sale by the Vedanta Centre, Boston, Mass., 
U. S. A. Pp. 112. Price: Flexible binding $200 ; 
cloth $l '50. 

This is a book of poems written in free verse. It is 
the third volume of the “Poetry Series’* and will, we hope, 
like the previous ones, be appreciated by many, it con- 
tains some of the noblest sentiments of human idealism 
clothed in simple and beautiful English, at once spontane- 
ous and heart-reaching. It is a record of the deeper and 
subtler experiences of a devotee in his struggles for the 
realisation of God — a book of prayer. 

As has been mentioned in the “Foreword,” we find, 
as we read the poems, “emotion and thought well forth 
in subtle rightness of rhythm like the rhythm that pulses 
through all harmony and order.” The different poems 
have been written in different moods giving expression to 
varied sentiments. 

The book will be a source of strength, peace and 
joy to many struggling spiritual aspirants. There is a 
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robust optimism throughout the whole book as the follow- 
ing lines will show : 

“Sail thy vessel on, — 

Steady, friend, steadily sail along. 

Water may be rough 

Or water may be smooth ; 

But ever hold fast to thy compass. 

The sky may smile 
Or the sky may frown — 

Hold fast to thy compass 
Wind may roar 

Or wind may be still — 

Hold fast, hold fast to thy compass and 
sail thy vessel on. 

Steady, friend, steadily sail along.** 

The get-up and printing of the book are superb. 

Civilization and SpiRixuALiZATioN.—By Swami Parama- 
nanda. Published by the Vedanta Centre, 176, Marl- 
boro Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. Pp. 12. Price: 
10 C each, $1*00 a dozen. 

Man is immensely superior to a beast because 
of the nobler and sublimer instincts he has. Civilisation 
therefore is an outlook upon life that aims at the fuller 
expression of man — his divine potentialities. But. as we 
find nowadays, there are people who make a travesty of 
civilisation by identifying it with a scheme of life that is 
debasing and demoralising. For, it is a fact that in the 
name of scientific improvement and efficiency some of the 
foremost nations of the world have let loose the animal 
instincts of the human nature and made a hell of this 
earth. It is therefore quite in the fitness of things that 
we should have a clear idea of civilisation, which the 
author tries to give in this pamphlet. 

Vedic Chronology and Vedanga Jyotisha.— By Loka- 
manya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. Published by 
Messrs. Tilak Brothers, Caikwar Wada, Poona Qty. 
Pp. 174. Price Rs. 3/-. 

TTie book under review is a collection of several 
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essays, some disiointed notes and the synopsis of a con- 
templated treatise on the Vedic Chronology. The con- 
tents are interesting: (I) Vedic Chronology, (2) Synopsis 
of the whole Book, (3) A Note on a Rig-Vedic Text, 
(4) The Vedanga Jyotisha, (5) A Missing Verse in the 
Sankhya Kariklb, (6) Chaldean and Indian Vedas, and 
(7) Extracts from a Rough Note Book. 

“The Vedic Chronology,*’ intended as an elaboration 
of the theme of * ‘Orion,” was written only up to its second 
chapter ; and if completed, would surely have been a 
valuable addition to Indian archselogical literature. “TKe 
Vedanga Jyotisha” appears to have been written during 
the author’s incarceration in the Mandalay Jail. ”A 
Missing Verse in the Sankhya Klhikas” originally appeared 
in Sanskrit Research in Oct., 1915 ; and “Chaldean and 
Indian Vedas” was contributed to the Bhandarkar Com- 
memoration Volume in July, 1917. All these, it is need- 
less to mention, evince great erudition and scholarship, 
wealth of information as well as originality of thought, 
and bear an eloquent testimony to the versatility of Loka- 
manya’s genius. One wonders at the capacity of a mind 
which being in the very vortex of an all-India political 
movement, could at the same time apply itself to the hard 
task of archaeological research. 

The book sadly lacks a preface by the publishers. 
It is excellent in printing and get-up and contains a pic- 
ture of Lokamanya Tilak and several other illustrations. 

Release.— B y C. Jinarajadasa. Published by the Theoso- 

phical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Pp. 102. 

Price Re. I. 

This nice little brochure, dedicated to the Divine 
Children who have been, who are and who shall be. is a 
mystical represen *^ation of the spiritual life. Release hy 
which name the book has been called is the be-all and 
end-all of hitman endeavours, and the scriptures of the 
world furnish accounts of the many effective ways 
for its attainment. In the booklet before us the author 
has 83rmbolically spoken of the Well-known paths of love. 
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light and law which correspond to Bhakti-Yoga, Jnana- 
Yoga and Karma-Yoga respectively of the Hindus. The 
struggles of the spiritual life have also been briefly 
hinted at. Tlie style of the writer is simple and beautiful. 

In Quest cf God. — By Ramdas. Published by P. Ganesh 
Rau, Gaurimutt Street, Mangalore, South India. 
Pp. 167 and XXIII. Price As. 8. 

This is a booklet depicting the experiences of a 
spiritual aspirant. It appears that Swami Ramdas who 
is the author as well as the subject of the book has 
travelled wide and visited many places of pilgrimage in 
quest of God. The experiences recorded are no doubt 
interesting. There is a portrait of the Swami at the 
beginning of the book. 


(Bengali) 

ChhelEDER ToLOSTOY (Boys* Tolstoy).— By Akshay 
Kumar Roy, B.A., B.T. Published by the Ripon 
Library, Dacca. Pp. 130. Price As. 8. 

TTie book is an adaptation in Bengali of thirteen 
famous tales of Tolstoy, done in a beautiful manner. It 
is prefaced by a short sketch of Tolstoy’s life, and is in- 
tended for the edification of boys. It is superfluous to 
say anything in commendation of the original tales Tliey 
hold a unique place in the realm of short stories and 
have that in them which is the characteristic of all scrip- 
tural stories, — the fragrance and simple charm of the 
eternal verities. The author who has done the transla- 
tion so beautifully, deserves all thanks for bringing them 
within the easy reach of the Bengali boys. The printing 
and get-up are good. 

BharATER DaVI (India's Demands). — By Nalini Kishore 
Guha. Published by the Calcutta Publishers, 
90/7-A. Harrison Road, Calcutta. Pp. 73. Price 
As. 12. 

This nicely got-up book is a collection of seven 
essays dealing with some of the fundamentals of national 
requirement, written in a terse but lucid style. “India s 
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Demands/' "The Strong Man/’ "Nationalism Vs. G>in^ 
munalism/* — ^such are some of his subjects. The writer’s 
main theme is strength, self-confidence and self-reliance, 
without which, the writer rightly affirms, all efforts at 
nation-building will be futile. We congratulate the author 
on his thoughtful production. 

BharaTER Nava Janma. — B y Aurobindo Ghosh. Published 
by the Calcutta Publishers, 90/7-A, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. Pp. 108. Price Rs. 1/4/-. 

The present volume is a translation of the author’s 
original work ‘‘Renaissance in India," and it shows how 
India is now passing through the days of renaissance. Hie 
word renaissance with regard to India is. however, loosely 
used. For, unlike in Europe, where it means the sub- 
version of the old civilisation by Greek and Roman cul- 
tures. in India it means that the country is after a long 
period of darkness getting back her self-consciousness. 
The author indicates how many of the present-day move- 
ments fail because they do not touch the centre of India’s 
life, which according to him. is spirituality. Those who 
cannot as yet believe it because of the spell of the West 
will find enough food for thought in the book. 

(Sanskrit) 

Sri-Lakshmana-[^ARINAYAM. — By Kavichandra Pandit Bhu- 
baneswar Ratha Sarma. Published by the Manager 
of the F^adha-Priya Trustee Fund. Pp. 412. Price 
not mentioned. 

The book under review is a Sanskrit epic in nine 
cantos. It was written, we are told in the preface, mainly 
in compliance with the requirements of a certain Trust 
in prospect of a monetory reward. The poem describes 
elaborately the marriage of Sri Krishna with Lakshmana, 
daughter of Brihatsena, King of Madra. Though the 
execution of the poem does not reach the height of 
excellence which characterises a work of art, yet the author 
shows considerable knowledge and skill in the manipula- 
tion of the sacred language and its rhetoric. It is these 
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Pandits, neglected by the intelligentsia, who are keep- 
ing the lamp of Sanskrit learning still alight with their un- 
requited zeal and devotion, and are entitled to all thanks 
from those who believe in the necessity of the revival of 
Sanskrit learning and literature. The poem is printed in 
clear and large Devnagri types and is accompanied with 
a commentary composed by the author himself. 

(Hindi) 

Bharat-Premi (A Lover of India). — By Bhagavat Prasad 
Sukla. Published by the authqr from Budhbari Pura, 
Chhindwara, C. P. Pp. 98. Price As. 12. 

This is a novel, the first publication of the Bhagavat ~ 
Worths Series, depicting the adventurous career of a patrio- 
tic young man. As has been mentioned in the preface, 
the writer is a novice in the field and deserves encourage- 
ment. The paper and printing of the book ought to 
have been better. 

Arabinda-PatravaLI (Letters of Arabinda).— Translated 
by Prabhat Kumar Banerjee and Sanjib Kumar 
Chatterjee. Published by the Hindi Grantha 
Prakashak Samity, Chhindwara, C. P. Pp. 45. 
Price As. 6. 

A collection of letters written by Sri Arabinda. As 
one goes through these letters, one catches a glimpse 
of Arabinda *8 lofty spiritual outlook as well as his con- 
ception of the Indian nationalism. The translation has 
been tolerably good. 

NakaD-Dharma (Religion in Practice). — ^Translated by 
Syamlal Vaisya. Publshed by the Ramtirtha-Viveka- 
nanda Karyalaya, Chhindwara, C. P. Pp. 37. 

This is a translation of a lecture delivered by Swami 
Ramtirtha. It is an interesting lecture wherein the Swami 
defines religion and brings out its real significance. Be- 
sides, he narrates therein one or two experiences of his 
in Japan and America and gives some valuable sugges- 
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tions for the regeneration of India. The translation has 
been free but faithful to the spirit of the original. 

Vedanta. — Translated by Surajlal Jain, Editor, Jain Pra- 
bhat. Published by the Ramtirtha-Vivekananda 
Karyalaya, Chhindwara, C. P. Pp. 28. Price As. 2. 
As the title itself shows, this is a pamphlet containing 
a lecture on Vedanta. While in San Francisco Swami 
Ramtirtha delivered this lecture. As the Swami was a 
man who tried to live in life the principles he inculcated, 
his words have a value of their own. So his lectures and 
writings have been appreciated by many. 

AmaR-Katha. — Translated by Lakshmi Narayanji Gupta, 
Vakil, Sahjehanpur. Published by the Yogashrama, 
Kirthpur, Dt. Hoshiarpur (Punjab). Pp. 82. Price 
As. 12. 

A treatise on Adwaita Vedanta dealing with the sub- 
ject in a popular manner. The author is Swami Dayalji 
Atmadarshi, a Yogi. The translation of the book has 
not been very satisfactory, and the paper and printing 
are not also good. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

The Ramakrishna Order Convention. 

Elsewhere are recorded the impressions of a visitc i 
to the Convention of the Ramakrishna Order, held, as 
we had notified in our March issue, at the Belur Math. 
Calcutta, during the first week of April. The Conventior.. 
it may be said, was a complete and all round success. A 
varied and interesting programme was gone through during 
the eight days that the Convention was in session, consist- 
ing of public lectures on tho ideas and ideals of the Mission 
as well as on philosophy and religion in the light of the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda and alsc 
on sanitation so much needed in Bengal and elsewher-^. 
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There was besides the reading of the reports of the various 
IVIath and Mission centres and of unafEliated works, guided 
by the Order. There were music and sports and various 
informal discussions. 

Never before in the history of the Order has there 
been such a unique gathering of monks and workers from 
all the quarters of India and abroad, and there was 
naturally a mighty upheaval of joy. Every one felt up- 
lifted, and many went back with lasting impressions of 
the Living Ideal, with clearer ideas and much better under- 
standing. The Convention, we believe, was not held a 
day too soon. The Order has grown considerably in 
extent and responsibilities, and a comparing of notes by 
the different centres was an urgent desideratum. There 
was further the necessity of doer co-ordination of the 
various aspects of the work for a better and more organised 
fulfilment of its duties. 

The Mission, as Swami Saradananda, secretary to the 
Receiption Committee observed in his address of wel- 
come, has passed through the two first stages of public 
opposition and indifference and is now generally accepted 
and respected. Now is the time for greater caution and 
more alert attention to the maintenance of the ideal of 
the Order pure and unmitigated. One is confident that 
the measures devised by the Convention and specially the 
free and earnest discussion will go a gre.'it way towards 
guarding the Order against being toned down and l'-*<ing 
in intensity in its quest for expansion and popularity. 

How Italians Understand India. 

The great interest that is taken in Italy about India 
and her culture can be clearly seen from the Writings and 
discourses of the two Italian professors — Signor Carlo 
Formlchi and Dr. Guseppe Tucci, who arrived at Santi- 
niketan, Bolpur, some time back.* Professor Formichi is 
a great scholar of Sanskrit and has been teaching the 
subject for twenty-five years in Italy. Dr. Tucci, who 


Hp Kas since returned to Italy. — EDITOR, P. B. 
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was formerly a student of Professor Formichi, is not only 
a great scholar in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, but knows 
Chinese and Tibetan as well. To the effort of these 
savants it is due that in recent years a great interest has 
been aroused amongst young Italians in Sanskrit and 
other Indian lores. At present there is quite a number 
of Sanskritists in Italy, which has got, of all the countries 
of Europe, the greatest number of chairs of Sanskrit with 
a professor of Indology in every faculty of letters. 

In an address which Professor Formichi gave on his 
arrival at Bolpur, and the full text of which appeared in 
The Modern Review some time back, he said that 
“Italians know India better than Indians Italians,” and 
this he attributes, to some extent, to the spread of 
Sanskrit culture in Italy. There is a great similarity 
between India and Italy as regards geographical positions, 
the appearance and temperament of their people and the 
great part these two great countries played in the civilisa- 
tions of Asia and Europe respectively. The wondrous 
congeniality of the two nations accounts for the fact, as 
the Professor writes, that Italian pupils follow Sanskrit 
“with an interest unknown to them for other subjects. 
Sanskrit is as a revelation to them, as something forgotten 
that revives little by little in their memory.” ” There 
lies in the structure of Sanskrit.” the Professor continues. 
” something that acts on the minds of young Italians as 
a mysterious enticement ; it is as the well-known voice of 
a far-aWay past which accounts for all that in our present 
life is a riddle and a mystery. As we listen to that voice, 
many a puzzle loses its secret, many a wrong path is 
traced back to the points in which we are again able to 
choose the right way, and our horizon enlarges and 
heightens.” 

Dr. Tucci in an article in a recent issue of The Modern 
Review gives the names of some Italian Sanskrit scholars 
and their activities. There was one Gorresio who studied 
Sanskrit while quite young and dedicated all his life to 
the edition and translation of the Ramayana. Professor 
Kerbacker of the University of Naples rendered the 
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Mricchakati^a into Italian verse, which has become one 
of the best poetical works of modern Italian literature. 

Recently due to the writing's of the Poet Tagore, as 
Dr. Tucci says, an increasing interest in modem India 
has begun amongst Italians. Indian art is also in great 
flavour with the people of Italy, and there is no good 
artist who does not know the name of Dr. Abanindra 
Nath Tagore.** 

These are no doubt very happy indications, when 
people are not rare in the West, who for want of proper 
sympathy fail to understand India rightly. India also on 
the other hand should g^ve up all self-complacent moods, 
and shaking off all lethargy try to appreciate and 
assimilate the good things of the West. 

A New Type of School. 

When the great war that had devastated Europe came 
to an end, the countries directly affected by it became 
up and doing to readjust themselves. It is but natural. 
The casualties in the war were more than one can 
imagine. Many parts of those countries that had been 
converted into Vvar-zones were depopulated. That to 
make up the loss, specially the loss in man-power, will 
require a supreme effort is undoubted. Hence we find 
that along with various other endeavours institutions are 
being started in some countries of Europe with the express 
objective of making the best use of the human material. 

La Preventorium is the significant name of a 
type of such institutions, which are doing immense 
services in this line. TTiey take charge of weak- 
bodied children, who for want of sufficient care get easily 
infected with fell diseases, and thus become hopeless in- 
valids or are prematurely cut off, and they make them 
healthy and robust and return them to iheir parents. 
Mr. St. Nihal Singh, in an interesting, illustrated article 
appearing in a recent issue of Welfare, describes such 
a school, which he had the occasion to personally see 
while he was touring in Belgium. TTie school, he speaks 
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of, is ideally situated at Knock-sur-Mer, a coast-town 
between Belgium and Holland. It is a model residential 
institution — ^a paradise for children where there is life, 
freedom and joy. It is equipped with every conceivable 
contrivance for amusing children and making them 
happy — a nice establishment with a playground and a 
gymnasium having artistically arranged flower-beds and 
rows of willow. It contains swings of various kinds, 
ladders, horizontal bars, high and low hurdles for jumping, 
see-saws, tenis and badminton courts and a host of such 
things. The sea-beach close by constantly washed by 
the purest air laden with ozone, where the children move 
about playing and merry-making, and the shallow waters 
of the sea where they paddle about and bathe to their 
hearts’ content give them health and vitality. As one 
enters the place, says the writer, one feels its rare attrac- 
tiveness and cannot help admiring its bright-hued para- 
phernalia — its orderliness — its scrupulous cleanliness and 
above all its lively method of instruction. Singing, music 
and recitation play a great part in developing the facul- 
ties of the children. “What elsewhere would be taught 
by rule and rote, by text-book or moralisation, is taught 
here through play." 

The school has an accommodation for two hundred 
boys, generally between six and twelve years of age, 
taken from all grades of society; and the teachers are 
ladies of a motherly disposition, having a special training 
in child psychology and child hygiene as well as in 
pedagog3^ It has been so arranged that special care can 
be taken of each of the children, twenty of whom are 
under the charge of an institutrix. As soon as a boy is 
admitted, he is dressed, after a good bath and scrubbing 
from head to foot, in the school-uniform with the initials 
of the institution — “O. N. E.“ embroidered on the cap. 
A measurement of his height and chest as well as a 
medical examination by the institution doctor who 
is constantly in attendance, follow next. Generally 
Ae school sits twice a day, and the method of 
teaching, as has been said, is of a singularly attractive 
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kind. There is nothing of compulsion and strain, and 
whatever is learned is learned through play and fun. 
The daily routine of bath, physical exercise, play, study, 
eating and so on has been so framed that the children 
do not feel how time glides on. The usual course of 
work is broken now and again by a fire drill, or a picnic, 
or some excursion out of the ordinary. Besides, there is 
an arrangement for cinema show and wireless entertain- 
ment. This sort of training lasts for a period of three 
months after which the children go back to their homes 
full of health and vigour. It has been found that this 
short stay is enough for the purpose. One special feature 
of the institution is that board, lodge, clothing, medical 
attention and instruction of the children are provided free 
of charge. Their Majesties, the King and Queen of 
Belgium, who are its patrons, take personal interest in its 
work. 

There can be no two opinions as to the supreme use- 
fulness of such institutions and the more their number the 
better for every country. In India specially, where 
climate, poverty, political dependence for centuries and 
such other causes have combined and produced a marked 
physical degeneracy in the people, the establishment of 
such healthy homes for debilitated little boys and girls is 
a crying necessity. It is a lamentable fact that the rate 
of child-mortality in our country is very high. In 
a recent child v/elfare and maternity exhibition held 
in Delhi, it has been shown by statistics that in India 
more than two millions of children d»e every year. 
Specially in our big and congested cities the death-rate 
of children is something that is appalling. For example, 
in Bombay as many as six hundred deaths occur every 
year per thousand. Just imagine I It is indeed a 
matter of serious concern. Unless preventive hygienic 
measures are taken ’without delay it is bound to spell 
our disaster and ruin. Side by side with efficient, man- 
making education, our children, the future hopes of our 
co’mtry, must have ample facilities for physical culture. 
Let them be strong and healthy, and the pessimism 
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that has cast its gloomy shadow upon the land will ere 
long vanish. 

The Statue of Buddha in an American Park.* 

“In recent years many expounders of Oriental faiths 
have been heard in the Occident, but the appeal has 
been individual and unorganized. From Tokio now 
comes the news that Chinese, Korean and Japanese dele- 
gates assembled there have launched a movement ‘for 
the propagation of Buddhism throughout the world.* 
This ambitious undertaking is to be carried on by means 
of speaking tours and with the aid of a wide distribution 
of Buddhist books, magazines and pamphlets in the 
various Western languages As a favourable augury for 
it mention was made of the fact that Buddha has been 
publicly honored recently at meetings in Paris, Berlin, 
China, India, Korea and Formosa. Still more significant 
is the proposal just submitted to the Manhattan Park 
Commissioner for the erection of a statue of the sage in 
Central Park, New York. And the promoters are con- 
fident that, as the Christians have their Christmas day 
every year, so the time is at hand when populations all 
over the earth will gather to celebrate the day on which 
Buddha was born .** — (The Boston Herald.) 

One can ascertain the spirit in which the editor of 
The Boston Herald wrote. But the significance of the 
above news lies in the fact that our Oriental thought is 
pressing more and more upon the Occidental souls in 
general, and the American consciousness in particular. 
When thirty years ago that lion of Vedanta, Swami 
Vivekananda, thundered the message of the East in 
Chicago, hardly a dozen men could have dared prophesy 
the birth of a new daWn, hardly half a dozen could have 
exclaimed — “Again the light cometh from the East.** 


* Extracts from a letter written to ns by Mr. Dhan Copal Mukherjee 

itottt New York. U.S.A. — EonoR, P. B. 
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To-day in the perspective of the past thirty years, we 
can see that Swami Vivekananda was the beginning of 
a vast spiritual movement. Asia, the Mother of all the 
religions of the world, is again giving birth to a message 
which is making its impact upon all mankind. From now 
on missionaries will pour out of Asia into every part of 
the Western world bearing that message. None can 
doubt that. 

But where does India stand? India who pioneered 
the new evangelism — where are her sons? What place 
do they occupy in the present spiritual torch-race? Will 
she not send ten Sannyasins to the one of China and 
Japan ? When we say 'Sannyasins* we do not mean 
celibate men proud of their celibacy. Pride and conceit 
make a Sannyasin more despicable than the most desire- 
bound householder. In fact, when it comes to humility 
and celibacy our Indian Brahmacharins cannot surpass the 
Catholic priests who are numerous. 

But there is one thing which, provided a Sannyasin 
is humble through and through, can be done by the Indian 
that no Catholic achieves. That is inclusiveness (Udarata). 
The Catholic religion like all the other blends and 
branches of Western mentality is utterly exclusive. It 
proclaims the truth of one religion. It stigmatises all 
other religions as false. 

But a preacher of our Sanatana Dharma can proclaim ; 
“All religions are true to him who practises their essence 
and does rot quarrel about their accretions.’* Viveka 
nanda lived and acted with such humility that he became 
an example of Udarata. Now we need many like him. 
man who is conscious of his Sannyas is no Sannyasin. 

Now as the Far Eastern nations are sending forth their 
messages of Reality, let us hope the lion-cubs of Vedanta 
will leap forth and do their part. India must not lag 
behind. What has taken place in the past thirty years is 
nothing compared with the tremendous and immeasurable 
influence ^h?»^ the wisdom of the East will exert on the 
Western spirit the next twenty years. And success will 
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attend those who are humbler than dust. For, he who is 
utterly humble is chosen to bear the precious burden of 
Truth. There is no other choice. 

Interest Growing in America Under 
SWAM l Prabhavananda. 

Swami Prabhavananda, who is in charge of the 
Vedanta Society of Portland. Oregon, spent the 8th, 9th, 
and. 10th of February in Tacoma, Washington, where 
he gave three lectures in the Theosophical Hall. 

Owing to his engagements in Portland, his stay, 
much to the regret of all who heard him, was limited 
to three days only. 

At his first lecture, “Evolution and Reincarnation,** 
the hall was filled to capacity, and the interest shown 
was most intense. The Swami presented the truths of 
his subject so clearly and logically that, at the conclu- 
sion, expressions of satisfaction and delight were heard 
on every side. 

His second lecture. “Karma and Freedom,*’ was 
equally well attended and received. 

On Wednesday afternoon, in his third lecture he 
spoke on “Avataras or Divine Incarnations.** TTie 
attendance was good, though many, who would have 
liked to attend, were not able to do so, because of 
their duties in the Workaday world. Very lovingly did 
the Swami handle his subject, which is of great interest 
to so many. The short hour of speaking was over all 
too soon, as was testified by the people who gathered 
about the Swami to ask eager questions and thank him 
for the message given. 

In the evening, about twenty men and women, 
specially interested in the Vedanta philosophy, gathered 
in the home where Swami Prabhavananda was being 
entertained, to listen to him in a less formal and more 
Intimate way. 

Here, after an hour of music and pleasant talk— 
during which time the Swami answered most satisfy- 
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ingly many questiona — ^it was suggested that a class for 
study and the practice of meditation be formed. 

So the group was formed into a small society — a 
president and secretary-treasurer elected, and a com- 
mittee appointed. It was decided that the dues were 
to be optional, each member paying what he or she 
could atford, looking toward the time when a centre 
can be opened with a Swami in charge. 

Though the meeting was most informal, the 
earnestness of those present was plainly appaent, and 
we are praying that from this small shoot the mighty 
tree of Vedanta will grow, spreading its all-welcoming 
shade over many weary way-farers on the path, enabl- 
ing them to find rest, refreshment and soul-enlighten- 
ment beneath its sheltering branches. 

Obituary. 

It is with feelings of deep sorrow that we announce 
the news of the passing away of Swami Subhananda and 
Swami Sachchidananda in the month of April last 
Swami Subhananda, popularly known as Charu Babu 
was one of those ardent disciples of Swami Vivekananda 
who fired with the ideal of service, as preached by him, 
started the Ramakrishna Home of Service in Benares and 
after a long and weary period of great struggle and 
difficulties have brought the institution into its present 
stage. Swami Sachchidananda joined the Order during 
the time of Swami Vivekananda and was loved and 
admired by all for living a strict ascetic life. During 
a period of his life, seized with the spirit of visiting holy 
places, he travelled all over India on foot and enriched 
his life with experiences, which anybody who would talk 
with him could profit by. As such, each of them in 
his life represented an ideal, for which their memory will 
be treasured with love and reverence for a long time to 
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Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— SVAMl VlVCKANANDA. 
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TALKS WITH SWAMl TURIYANANDA 
AT BENARES. 


I5fh January, 1921. 

He was arguing with D in fun to prove the 

superiority of Bhakti over Jnana. He quoted from Sri 
Chaitanya-Charitamrifa: “'The Jnani, ignorant of the 
bliss of Divine love, tastes like a crow the margosa fruits 
of Jnana. But the devotee, knowing the mystery of 
Divine love, tastes like a cuckoo the mango-blossoms of 
Love.* The margosa fruit is bitter to the taste, and being 
a mature product of the tree, will have no further deve- 
lopment and soon wither away. But the mango-blossom 
has a glorious future before it : it will grow and ripen 
into a luscious fruit ; it implies progressiveness. 

* 'Jnana fully evolved becomes Bhakti. Practice of 
Knowledge leads the mind higher and higher, beyond the 
bounds of duality. But true Bhakti is its own end. Wher- 
ever he is. the devotee is ever full of the nectar of love 
and bliss Divine. 
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“Knowledge is necessary in the first stages of 
spiritual life to master the senses. Afterwards it is one 
continuous enjoyment of the beatific love of God. 

If 

While travelling near Brindavan, Swamiji had once 
to take shelter against rain in a deserted open building, 
having a single wall. On it he found these words written 
with charcoal ; 'Desire, thou art like a base woman. 
But for thee 1 would have become Parabrahman.* 

“And how beautiful these words of Thomas a 
Kempis, Speak, O Lord, for Thy servant heareth. 
Silence, all ye teachers I And silence, ye prophets ! 
Speak Ihou alone. O Lord, unto my soul!* 

The Swami then recited from a Bengali song : 

‘Come, O mind, let us evade lust and other passions, 
and live by ourselves*. But how difficult to evade them! 
It is these which have made brutes of men 1 

“Sri Ramakrishna had once asked a f^andit to dis 
course on some scriptural topic. The Pandit went on for 
more than an hour expounding the doctrine of Triputi 
bheda (breaking up of the triad of knowledge). At the 
end, Sri Ramakrishna remarked, ‘Nicely indeed you have 
spoken. But all / know is that I have my Mother and 
1 am Her son.* 

18th January, 1921. 

To-day the main topic of conversation was Hiiuh 
as the all-India language. The Swami said that on h:s 
way back from America, he had a Japanese colonel as 
a fellow-pas:-:enger in the steamer, who knew only his 
mother-tongue and German. It was the opinion of 
Swami Vivekananda, so said the Swami, that Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy. by his advocacy of English as against 
Sanskrit, had set back the progress of India by sixty 
years. Tire Swami continued : “If the common language 
of India is to be determined by the largest number of 
people speaking it, Hindi of course is that language. It 
took nearly a week for me to learn enough Gurmukhi to 
be able to read the Granth Saheb.*' 
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19th January, 1921, 

The Swami spoke of America’s material prosperity, 
its scientific improvements, railways and original deve- 
lopments in architecture which according to him are fine 
and light in America and rather massive in Ejigland. 

“Americans are favoured of Fortune and there- 
fore endowed with many graces of head and heart. They 
are hospitable and not jealous. How good and kind they 
were to Swamiji ! How nicely Dr. Wright introduced him 
to the authorities of the Chicago Parliament of Religions ! 

‘Horace, hurry up I’ — ^That is their way of waking 
up a man ! The whole nation is rushing on. Have they 
not to compete with Europe? That however causes too 
many cases of nervous prostration. 

“Once Swamiji and some American gentlemen on a 
trip to an island, had to catch a steamer at San Francisco. 
His companions hurried on, but Swamiji walked leisurely. 
They said, ‘Swamiji, you must be quick, or the steamer 
will leave.’ '.Never mind.’ Swamiji replied, ‘it will come 
again’. When they remarked at that that Indians had 
no idea of time, Swamiji made the neat retort. Yes, j^ou 
live in time, we live in eternity. 

“It is not for nothing that they gave him their heart- 
felt devotion. They saw Spirit and Life in him. Those 
who had mixed with Swamiji intimately, are still his 
slaves. Mere intellectualism is not enough. 

“1 myself always received hospitality at their hands. 
Only three or four times I had to dine in hotels and 
thnt :u’so on •ourneys.” 

2Jsf Januanj, J92I . 

T isked the Swami : “Maharaj. did you come 

acro s anyone in the West, who had realised Nirvikalpa 

Sf'imadhi ?“ 

The S^vami replied : ‘‘None among persons 1 knew 
or heard of. few only are said to have attained Savi- 
kalpa Sam?\dhi. Tennyson used to fall into trance by 
repeating his own name, and Wordsworth by conteni- 
plating Nature. Elmerson also seems to have expen- 
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enced it. But none are said to have realised Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi. This — the realisation of the Absolute Self — ^is 
India's peculiar experience.’* 

T : “Did not Jesus realise it?” 

Swami ; “Yes, he did. Such sayings as ‘1 and my 
Father are one’ indicate that. Sri Ramakrishna also 
spoke of him as a Divine Incarnation. Studying the Bible 
as a boy, my faith in the Divinity of Christ was shaken 
by certain passages. He cried out while on the cross, 
‘Father, hast Thou forsaken me?’ I thought as I read 
this, ‘How is it? Can an Avatara feel like that?’ I was 
only thirteen years old then.’’ 

B— : “Only thirteen years?” 

Swami : “Yes. only that. Having realised the Self, 
can one ever forget It?” 

B— - : “But does not the sense of duality or 
separation occasionally intervene?” 

Swami: “Separation from whom? The Avatara 
himself is the Divine. Can you think yourself as separate 
from yourself?” 

(To be continued.) 


WHAT ARE THE TANTRAS? 

TTiere is a great misconception about the Tantras 
both in India and abroad. And it is this that accounts 
for all those criticisms which we find nowadays leveller! 
against the Tantrika literature and practice in general 
For instance, the philosophy and religion of the Tantras 
has been sweepingly termed as a blemish of the Hindus, 
a combination of necromancy, alchemy, jugglery and 
“religious feminism run mad,” a system that inculcates 
all sorts of unearthly, mysterious and obscene rites. 
Volumes of such criticism may be cited, and the one 
object of all of them is to decry and taboo Tantrikism. 
But the most unfortunate part of it is that not only the 
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Western Orientalists but a certain section of the people 
of this land also, where Tantrikism was born and evolved, 
thoughtlessly cast aspersions on it. That all these criti- 
cisms are generally unjust and unmerited need not be 
told. They are misrepresentations and show the want of 
sympathy and toleration as well as the wrong information 
from which they proceed. 

The reasons for our so remarking are obvious. In the 
first place, the Tantras cover a vast ground, containing 
so many different things in them that there is every chance 
of mistaking the abuses of a certain section for the 
practices of the whole school. Secondly, the major por- 
tion of the Tankrika literature is lost owing to the ravages 
of time, and what is extant, being confined to hand- 
written manuscripts in the custody of a very limited circle 
of adherents, may easily acquire a mysterious look about 
them. Thirdly, the Tantras. being full of technical terms 
and enjoining esoteric practices the real significance of 
which can only be learnt under the strict guidance of the 
initiates, are liable very often to be misconstrued. All 
these are the disadvantages under which the Tantras 
labour, and it is on account of them that we hear so much 
against the Tantras. But for the recent indefatigable 
labours of Sir John Woodroffe who being somehow 
attracted towards the subject has made a special study of 
it, the Tantras, it may be said, would have remained a 
sealed book to many. This Western savant has 
unearthed many Tantrika manuscripts, translated them 
into English with notes and comments and presented them 
to the general public in print. By his wonderful grasp 
of the subject he has been able to bring out the rationale 
of the Tantrika philosophy and prove the supreme use- 
fulness of the Tantrika ritualism. We Hindus owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to this scholar. 

The Tantras are many and various. Roughly we 
may classify them into three main divisions viz., Saiva, 
Vaishnava and Sakta according as they uphold Siva, 
Vishnu and Sakti as their respective deity of worship. 
Or we may follow another method and divide them into 
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three classes viz., monistic, qualified non-dualistic and 
dualistic according to their difference in metaphysical 
view-point. It matters little what standard of classifica- 
tion you take. The Saiva school has its followers in 
Northern India, Kashmir being its stronghold, as well as 
in Southern India. Of them those of Northern India are 
monistic, and those of Southern India qualified non- 
dualistic. The Vaishnava group which is qualified non- 
dualistic prevails mainly in the south. The Sakta section 
who are monistic are generally to be found in Bengal and 
Assam. Besides these three main groups, there are again 
the Soura, the Canapatya and the Bauddha Tantrikas of 
whom we do not know much. All the above-mentioned 
divisions viz., Saiva, Vaishnava and Sakta, have certain 
principles and practices in common. Primarily, they all 
conceive of God as a Supreme Personality, having a 
double aspect in one of which He is transcendental while 
in the other He is or becomes the universe projecting 
out of Himself all names and forms. Secondly, they all 
consider the universe thus brought into being not a.s an 
illusion and a fictitious superimposition of a false prin- 
ciple, but as a true emanation from God, evolved 
successively from subtle to gross. Next, they all point 
to one goal, and this they designate as Enjoyment- 
Liberation (Bhukti-Mukti), the realisation of whicli \b the 
summttm honum of life. Finally, they all recognise the 
importance of devotion in spiritual life and are liberal 
enough to make provision for all castes and both sexes 
The practices common to all the groups are also many, 
and they may be noted here briefly. They are the con 
struction and con.secration of temples and images, the 
use of emblems, figures, mystic syllables and holy texts, 
the specific gestures and postures, the psycho-phyj?ical 
processes of awakening the static energy in the human 
body called the serpent power, the dissolution of the 
categories, the observance of sacraments and a host of 
other things. 

Those who are acquainted with the state of the pre- 
sent-day religious life of our country must say that 
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Tantrikism has become our part and parcel. The in- 
fluence of the Tantras can be felt everywhere. The 
Tantrika Deities occupy under different names a distinct 
place in our pantheon, and the origin of many of our 
religious rites may be traced to the Tantras. But we must 
confess that we know little of the I'antras — their historical 
bearings in our individual and collective life as well as 
their theoretical and practical implications. Is it not a 
matter of regret 7 The 7 antras are the Agama Sastras, 
the fundamentals of which in the form of a mass of float- 
ing ideas date as far back as several hundred years before 
Christ. Of course, the Tantrika works as they exist to- 
day are later productions, and we say so judging from 
the style of their language, the method of the treatment 
of their subjects and such other evidences. Tantrikism 
has consequently undergone a long process of evolution 
assimilating many new things from different quarters. But 
the original source of their inspiration was that repository 
of eternal wisdom, the Vedas. Like all other orthodox 
Indian scriptures and schools of philosophy they recognise 
the supreme authority of the Wdas and try to interpret 
and amplify the truths contained therein. It may be said 
that they are a practical application of some of the ulti- 
mate principles of the Upanishads, the Jnanakanda por- 
tion of the Vedas, reinforced with an elaborate but most 
effective system of rituals so arrarujcd and manipulated as 
to make them suitable for all type.*? of aspirants, leading all 
gradually to the highest Ideal. But there are so many 
ignorant notions and talks as to the exact relationship 
betw'een the Tantras and the \ edas that it would be 
proper if we dilate on it a little. Sir John Woodroffe, for 
instance, speaks of one Brahmo author who remarked 
that the relation between the Tantras and the Lpanishads 
Wes “as far removed as that between hell and heaven. 
Comments on remarks like this arc not necessary. They 
simply prove the enormity of our ignorance. 

The points of agreement and similarity between the 
Tantras and the Vedas are quite numerous. We shall 
notice here only a few ones, and they will be quite 
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enough to establish our assertion. First, the identity of 
the individual soul and the Absolute Consciousness, the 
final conclusion of the Upanishadic seers, is recognised by 
many of the Tantras belonging to the Sakta and Saiva 
groups. For example, a Sakta Sadhaka who must be 
monistic in his outlook begins his day by meditating: ‘*I 
am the Creative Power. I am the Male Principle who 
is beyond grief. I am Existence-Knowledge-Bliss Abso- 
lute, the One who is eternally free.’* At noon while 
seated for worship and performing the Bhuta-Suddhi 
which means the dissolution of the categories, he tries to 
merge his individuality and become one with the Abso- 
lute finally declaring: “I am She.” This pregnant 
sentence of three words is nothing but a counterpart of 
the Upanishadic utterance : ”1 am He.” In the even- 

ing after finishing the day’s observances he again tries to 
realise his oneness with the Absolute. Do not all these 
indicate a clear note of Vedantic monism in the Sakta 
7'antras? Secondly, the conception of the Creative 
Principle whom they call Sakti, the eternal partner of the 
Ultimate Reality, is also derived from the Vedas. Look 
at the famous Devi-Sukta occurring in the Rigveda, which 
runs : “I am the Sovereign Queen, the Chief of all the 
objects of worship, I am the One whose all-pervading 
self the gods manifest, whose birthplace is in the midst 
of causal waters, who breathing forth gives form to all 
created worlds and yet extends beyond. How vast am 
1 I” ’The Tantras developed this idea of the Creative 
Principle, the Universal Mother, existing originally in 
germs in the Vedds and made a philosophy out of it. 
Thirdly, the doctrines of Karma, of the three bodies, 
causal, subtle and gross, and of the three states of waking, 
dream and sound sleep, in their individual and collective 
aspects, which are some of the fundamentals of the 
Vedantic metaphysics, psychology and ethic.s, have been 
accepted by the Tantras. Yoga in all its forms. Mantra. 
Hatha, Laya and Jnana, as well as the Vedic rites of 
sacrifice (Homa) and the ten sacraments (Sanskaras) have 
been recognised by the Tantras. Even the ill-fated 
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doctrines of the worship with five-fold objects (Pancha- 
tattva Upasana) and of magic are not altogether innova- 
tions in the Tantras, and may be traced to have their 
origin in the Vedas. 

The famous six systems of Indian philosophy which 
draw their inspiration from the Vedas indicate the various 
types of original philosophic research in India. Though 
the Tantras are not in agreement with all of them, they 
recognise their place, for it occurs in one of the Tantras 
that Siva says ; “The six systems of philosophy are the 
six limbs of Kula (the Enlightened One) and parts of his 
body. We shall show how the Sakta Tantras, the third 
group of the main divisions, are a synthesis between 
the pure monism of Uttaramimamsa or Vedanta as inter- 
preted by Sankara and the dualism of the Sankhyas. 

All the three systems, the Maya-vada of Sankara, the 
Purusha-Prakriti-vada of the Sankhyas and the Sakti-vada, 
agree as to the general nature of the Absolute, the Form- 
less Consciousness, and posit along with it a Finitising 
Principle called Maya, Prakriti and Sakti respectively. 
ITie Sankhyas are, as we have said, dualistic, for they 
admit the reality of two independent entities viz., 
Purusha, the Formless Principle, and Prakriti, the Forma- 
tive Principle, the former being infinite in number and 
the latter one. Sankara’s Vedanta does not discard these 
two categories but resolves them into one which is 
Brahman. The dualistic position of the Sankhyas, as it 
is, cannot be maintained however much you may stretcJi 
your logic and argue. TTie plurality of the Purushas, 
each an Absolute, and the independent reality of Prakriti 
are doctrines whose fallaciousness is too apparent to need 
any elaboration here. Sankara shows that Purusha is one 
though it appears as many, being encased in material 
body and mind under the veiling influence of Maya. 
Besides, he proves that Prakriti. the Finitising Principle, 
cannot be independent and separate, for in liberation it 
vanishes for the liberated Purusha, though existing for 
those who appear to be in bondage. Sankara, an ultra- 
monist, upholds the illusory character of the universe and 
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allows it only a relative reality, Brahman alone being 
truly real. For, has it not been said again and again by 
Sankara and his school who maintain Maya-vada like him : 
“Brahman alone is true and the world false’*? Here 
comes in the Sakta philosophy and raises a protest against 
the Maya-vada Vedanta and effects a synthesis between 
the dualism of the Sankhyas and the pure monism of 
Sankara. Sakti is Power manifesting itself under various 
forms, conscious and unconscious; and this world is a 
play-ground of Sakti. Now Sakti or Power implies one 
that possesses that Power, and the two are not separate 
but one and the same. Sakti, Maya or Prakriti on the 
one hand and Siva, Brahman or Purusha on the other 
denote two aspects of the same Reality. One cannot 
exist without the other. ITie serpent, whether it sits 
quiet coiled or runs about in a zigzag course is the 
self-same serpent. The phenomenal universe and it? 
noumenal background are both equally real. According to 
Sankara Brahman contains no trace or seed of objectivity, 
and our so-called experience of duality and manifo’dness 
is a figment of the Collective Ignorance, the very notion 
of creation being fictitious. But what is this entity of 
Collective Ignorance, what is its nature? It is, as Sankara 
says, an inscrutable Power, neither real nor unreal. 
Is this a satisfactory explanation? The Sakta 1 anti as do 
not thus evade the question but seek to explain it by 
making the ultimate Reality a unity of apparently two 
Principles, Formless and Formative, Static and Kinetic. 
In this way, it may be said, they are an advance upon ihe 
ultra-moni.sm of Sankara. 

The scope of this article will not allow us to go into 
the details of the philosophy of the Tantras beyond a 
short outline as sketched above. Like all other schools 
of Indian philosophy and religion the value of the Tantras 
lies in their extreme practicableness. Philosophy and 
religion are not worth their name if they cannot be 
materialised in life. The Tantras have therefore evolved 
a system of rituals that is through and through practical. 
Let an aspirant see for himself whether it is .so or not 
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One special feature of the Tantrika Sadhana, we may 
note here» is that it takes man where he stands, 
with all his foibles and failings and gives him a 
push forward, and herein is contained its beauty 
and grandeur. It is not onesided, other-worldly 
and ascetic ; it is all-comprehensive in its outlook. 
Consequently the supreme state of blessedness has 
been described by it as Enjoyment-Liberation (Bhukti- 
Mukti). The Tantras are not against a man who cannot 
kill outright his baser animal instincts but ask him to 
spiritualise them and thus uplift him slowly and gradually. 
Besides, the rituals in which the Tantras abound, though 
they may not be necessary for the highly developed souls, 
are useful to those who require external helps at the 
outset. The Tantrika Sadhana begins with the more or 
less anthropomorphic image and its material service 
reproducing the ways of our daily life, but it does not 
stop there. It passes through emblems, figures and 

mental worship of the point of light, till at last the 
individual consciousness being merged in the Universal 
Consciousness there is the realisation of the final union 
of Siva and Sakti. Like Vedanta the Tantras look upon 
man as Divine. Man is a microcosm (a universe in 

miniature). Whatever exists in the outer universe exists 
in him also. All the categories and w'orlds are within 
him, and so are Siva and Sakti. By the practice of 

Kundali-Yoga, an important part of the 1 antrika Sadhana, 
the individual man must rouse the sleeping energy within 
him and make it pass from its abode, Muladhara, through 
the different centres or planes of consciousness till at last 
at the thousand-petaled Sahasrara there is a complete 
dissolution of the categories and worlds leading him to 
the realisation of the Final Beatitude. This Kundali- Yoga 
like Patanjali's Raja-^ oga is extremely scientific and 

open to practical demonstration in one’s life, and can 
be successfully practised like the latter under the guidance 
of an able teacher. 

The Tantrika Sadhana is indeed a glorious acquisition 
in the spiritual history of the world. Its elaborate rituals 
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and paraphernalia of worship have their counterparts 
in the Catholic Christian Church of the West. Swami 
Vivekananda while preaching Vedanta in Europe noticed 
this fact and aptly remarked: “The Catholics are the 
Saktas in practice.** Sir John Woodroffe is also of the 
same opinion, and in his Shakfi and Shakta, he has nicely 
brought out some interesting analogies. Thus, he says, 
like the Tantrikas the Catholic Church has its sacraments, 
congregational and private worship with bell, light and 
incense, images, devotional rites such as nooenas and the 
like, the threefold angelus at morn, noon and evening, 
the telling of beads, the wearing of scapulars, medals etc., 
pilgrimage, fasting, abstinence and mortification, renun- 
ciation, meditation, union of mystical theology (Samadhi) 
and such others. Who know^ that the Catholic Church 
has not been influenced by the Tantras, for the religion 
of the Tantras, as we have said, is one of the oldest? 
Besides, Sir John thinks that some of the modern 
religious or semi-religious works on New Thought, 
Will Power, Vitalism, Creative Thought, Mental Thera- 
peutics, Secret of Achievement, etc., must have been 
written by people who have somehow or other come 
under the influence of Tantrika literature and practice, 
higher and lower. How far this is true we do not know. 
But this is certain that almost every human being, in so 
far as he wants power, physical, intellectual, moral or 
spiritual, is within the domain of Sakti, the Creative 
Energy, and unless and until She is propitated there is no 
chance of his attaining the desired end. Whether w'e 
seek health, strength and beauty, material prosperity, 
intellectual proficiency, or moral and spiritual excellence, 
we must acknowledge our allegiance to Her and try to 
please Her. And the Tantras, specially the Sakta 
Tantras. upold the worship of God as the Power Reality 
who is at the root of the creation, preservation and 
destruction of the universe. 



THEE 1 LOVE IN ALL.“ 

By SwAMi Paramananda. 


I hee I love in all, and all 1 love for Thee. 

Youth and old, rich and poor, 

I he birds that sing, and birds that cry. 

Faces that shine, and faces in gloom : 

In all I love Thee, and for Thee I love them all. 

I adore Thee in flowers, I adore Thee in trees, — and in 

grass that grows so low. 
I lift my head in worship to gaze on Thee in 

sapphire sky. 

As I stand on the river bank and behold Thy silver gleam 

on moonlit night. 

My heart heaves with delight. 

1 sing Thy praise with the glory of dawn. 

And 1 chant Thy supplication at the quiet of setting sun. 
I love those that dance with joy, 

And I love those that are crushed by sorrow. 

For Thee I love them all, and Thee I love in all. 

Above and below and on all sides hast Thou encircled me. 
It is Thy love I give Thee, 

As the altar-flower gives its fragrance at Thy feet. 

Art Thou not its fragrance and its life? 

Art TTiou not its beauty and its soul ? 

Like unto that floWer I lie at Thy feet 

And offer Thee Thine own gift : my love and my life. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE 
WORLD-PROBLEM. 

By SWAMl VlRF.SWARANANDA. 

We are passing through a period of transition. A 
chapter in the history of human progress and civilisation 
has come to a close, and we are about to begin a new 
one. The last two centuries have witnessed the dead- 
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liest of fights between science and her arch-enemy religion. 
Religions had all along looked down upon all secular 
knowledge and refused to be justified by the aid 
of secular knowledge before this fight began. The 
results of such a fight have been far-reaching. The dis- 
interested love of truth without any regard for the con- 
sequences it may have on our faiths and beliefs, which 
actuated the scientific minds of two centuries ago, has 
brought about the complete victory of science over 
religion. Reason has taken the supreme place in man’s 
life, and he finds it difficult to believe in anything simply 
because such and such scriptures ask him to do so. 
Anything whose existence cannot be proved by reason 
or by the direct perception of the senses is thrown out 
as a superstition. The truth of everything is based on 
the positive data of experience through the senses. 
Though these tests of knowledge were sufficient to 
bring about a revolution in the scientific world, yet they 
were quite inefficient in the realm of the Self, the entry 
into which can be attained only through self-control, 
sacrifice and self-abnegation. The scientific mind on 
account of its outgoing tendency could not attain to that 
serene calmness, in which alone the truth, the knowledge 
of the Self, is reflected. This has made the scientific 
West materialistic in her outlook of life, and she has 
built her society on a new basis — that of enjoyment, and 
in this direction she has with her indomitalde energv 
attained a degree of success undreamt of in the past 
ages. But unfortunately it has made her selfish ann 
egoistic, and she thinks that by dint of her superior 
merits she has attained a stage in civilisation which has 
not been achieved by any nation up to now, though the 
criterion of civilisation is fixed by herself after her own 
ideals. TTis attitude has made her look down upon 
other nations outside the pale of this scientific influence 
as barbarians. 

Thoug'h science has overthrown religion completely 
as a “ superstition which is becoming less indispensable 
to society, though in the past, especially in the child- 
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hood of races it might have been a valuable element of 
civilisation/* it is yet dumb before the problems of the 
modern world. It has undermined all religious faiths on 
the ground that they are not based on reason, but has 
nothing positive to offer in exchange, which would be 
a motive-power for the progress of humanity in the 
future. Science has done much in the field of art, trade, 
manufactures, means of communication and other practi- 
cal appliances, but it has failed to bring happiness and 
peace to a greater part of humanity. It has only in- 
creased “ the extent and intensity of man s wants with 
its concomitant physical and moral degradation.** The 
natural instinct of man to possess things and enjoy them 
has outgrown all limits so as to become a menace 
to society, leading to wars of the kind we have 
recently witnessed. The condition of the masses, the 
backbone of al! nations, is quite pitiable. They have 
ceased to be men and have almost come down to the 
level of beasts. They toil whole day so that a few may 
grow rich, they themselves getting only a bare sus- 
tenance often insufficient to keep the wolf from their 
doors. Wealth which is not equally distributed is always 
a curse. 

Activity and the race for possession which have 
built up the W estern nations have been pushed to such 
an extremity that they have now become impediment.-^? 
to living freely and nobly. Supreme discontent and un- 
happiness is reigning in the West at present. Social 
life has got unbalanced and lost all stability. Suicides 
arising from failure, despair and misery are ever on the 
increase. Family life is getting disintegrated, and 
divorces have become only too common. A glance 
through a particular class of literature of modern times 
both in the Fast as well as in the W est gives a clear 
picture of the subconscious working of the minds of the 
people. Man’s instincts are represented as all-com- 
pelling. and his strength lies not in controlling but in 
giving free vent to his passions. In other words, it is 
idealising what is apparently real instead of trying to 
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hold up any ideal to society. Surely that is not the way 
to progress. 

The effect of such a civilisation on the rest of the 
world in these days of easy communication cannot be 
treated lightly. The East has been gradually changing 
her ideal for that of the West. In India her conquest 
by the English helped only to open her gates to the 
free thought and materialism of the West. She has lost 
faith in her Rishis and the ideals held out by them, 
getting imbued with the agnostic thought and philosophy 
of the West. Such a sudden change can only end in 
losing both, failing to grasp the new and losing what 
we have already. India has thus broken loose from her 
moorings and is drifting, leading a hyprocritical, aimless 
life despised by all nations. 

What little is left of religion after such a defeat at 
the hands of science is mainly a formal belief in dogmas 
and tenets. Even here there is much narrow-mindedness 
and intolerance. In Europe and America the State had 
for long exercised its influence on the faith of its subjects, 
and it was only political expediency that finally brought 
them the religious liberty they are enjoying and 
not conviction. In America even to this day free 
thought is seriously handicapped in most of the 
universities. Though tolerance is legally granted, yet 
society is bigoted, enforcing serious disabilities on 
people holding unorthodox views. Even in India, 
whose one theme has been to evolve the Vedii. 
doctrine — "TTiere exists but One, though sages call 
It differently/’ her Eternal Religion, the grant! 
synthesis cf all spiritual ideals, is broken up into 
conflicting sects at tug of war with each other. 
The essence of religion is forgotten, and the people arc 
holding to external formalities as religion. Such is the 
condition of the world to-day, and not much different 
was it at the advent of Sri Ramakrishna into this world. 
Nature abhors vacuum. To fill up the spiritual vacuum 
in this world, to satisfy the great want felt all over the 
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world, came this great spiritual force in the personality or 
Sri i^amakrishna. 

in such a world as painted above did Sri Kama- 
kiishna proclaim in a trumpet voice — “Hear, ye children 
of immortal bliss 1 1 have found the Ancient One — the 

Divine Mother, who is beyond all darkness and delusion, 
knowing whom alone you shall be saved from death and 
misery. Different religions are different paths leading 
to the same goal. So help, and do not fight. Let assimi- 
lation and not destruction be your motto. Harmony and 
peace and not dissension! lo the question, “Sir, have 
you seen God ? came quick the answer uttered with all 
the conviction and sincerity that could be expected — 
“Yes, 1 see Him as I see you, only in a much intenser 
sense.’ I he dark clouds of agnosticism and doubt 
seemed to melt before these statements. It was quite 
natural ; for, to this man religion was not a mere dogma 
or theory but a reality that could be felt or sensed if you 
like to .say so, just like anything of this world. This man 
ill hi.s younger days was seized with the idea whether 
God exists and could be seen. Day after day he would 
weep and say- “Mother, is it true that Thou existest, or 
i.s it all poetry ') Is there such a reality as the Blissful 
Mother ? Do Thou manifest the Self in me. Thou Mother 
of the L inverse !“ As a result of such deep faith and 
(Mine.st prayers the Divine Mother revealed Herself unto 
thi.s yearning soul. Still this man was not educated in 
the modern sense of the term. Early in life he had 
realised that all .secular learning was meant merely for 
advancing material comforts, and had refused to go to 
.school re.solvlng to devote himself solely tc the pursuit of 
spiritual knowledge. His life is a challenge to the 
modern intellectualisrn. It has shown that learning is not 
essential, and that the Truth flashes in the pure mind. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
Yet against his intellect some made desperate attempts 
only to be vanquished. “They felt themselves in his pre- 
sence to be dealing with forces that they could not gauge, 
drawing on wisdom which they were unable to fathom.” 

2 
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It is an accepted fact requiring no proof in these days 
that intellect is the prime factor in the progress of 
humanity — a result mainly based probably on the achieve- 
ments gained by the human intellect in this scientific age. 
But an examination of this accepted common notion 
would lead to contradictions and discrepancies, and we 
shall be forced to come to the conclusion that the intel- 
lect, though it plays an important part in the progress of 
humanity, is yet subordinate to certain other forces which 
contribute directly to progress, and that when these forces 
are exhausted progress comes to an end. and henceforth 
mere intellectualism works out the decay and disintegra- 
tion of society. Every thoughtful man would come to 
this conclusion if he should only study the society of these 
days. Man is a social being, and his progress as such 
always lies in his self-sacrifice for the good of others. 
Hence nations which have the best ethical training have 
always arrived at and have attained the highest point in 
civilisation. Mere intellectualism invariably leads to 
selfishness in the absence of the controlling force of 
religion. 

Another knotty point on which the life of Sri Rama- 
krishna throws a flood of light is the relative claims of 
faith and reason. Sri Ramakrishna never asked any one 
to accept everything on faith but insisted that everything 
must be reasoned out. for, the first test of true teaching 
is that it should not contradict reason. The proof oi 
religion depends on the truth of the constitution of man 
So also is reason, and therefore they cannot contradict 
each other. Yet he points out that reason i.s limited and 
confined to the world of the senses. There is another 
instrument of knowledge which is called inspiration and 
which Is beyond the intellect. Man when he gets inspired 
goes beyond the sense-plane and comes face to face with 
facts which he could not have reasoned out. He sees 
things which men attached to the senses do not see nor 
yet understand. This is the field of religion. All 
scientific knowledge is based on data of experience, facts 
which we have perceived, without which we cannot 
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reason out any truth. Similarly the science of religion 
must also be based on such data, and not on vain argu- 
ments which cannot lead us to anything. So Sri Rama- 
krishna Vvho asks every one to utilise his reason asks in 
the same breath to have faith also, by which he means 
that we should not give ourselves up to vain argumenta- 
tion which will not help us to realise God. But the 
extreme case of believing every bit of nonsense in the 
name of religion he thought was quite degrading. 
“Prophets have the right to say that they have known 
facts which every one can attain to and verify if they 
follow suit.” This attitude of his is sure to bring about 
n fellow-feeling between the two types of religious 
expression which now go under the popular name of 
religion and science. Both of them are fundamentals of 
human nature and so cannot be antagonistic. We often 
find in scientific men a kind of religious reverence. It is 
the growth of one at the cost of the other that often causes 
disharmony. If only both of them would make con- 
"p^fiions and sacrifice the non-essentials that have accu- 
mulated round each, there would be harmony once more, 
■md each would be the better for it. What is science but 
a search after God. the Infinite in the external world? 
Yi’l the external is only a part of the universe, and in it 
we cannot find the Truth which will explain all pheno- 
mena. We have to take the internal world also, and 
when we proceed in this direction science becomes 
: eligion . 


{To be continued) 



THE CRY OF AGONY.* 

By Brahmachari Kumara Chaitanva. 

“Like d child sent with a fluttering light 
To feel his way along a gusty night, 

Man walks the world ; 

Again and yet again 

The lamp shall be by fits of 

Passion slain ; 

But shall not He 

Who sent him from the door 

Re-light the lamp 

Once more and yet once more? ’ 

1 

To us of little vision, this life is a reality. ^ ea, 
sometimes a very grim one. It was the cold weather of 
1924 in one of the biggest coalfields of Hazaribagh, 
Behar. We were two. He — a medical practitioner, and 
1 a beggar. Smallpox had broken out. We were out 
inspecting a few segregated quarantine huts. We saw a 
number of poor coal-diggers, wretched, almost nude. 
Some among them were crying aloud out of sore suffei 
ings and woes they could not stand. Some were down 
on death-bed with the last groan of agony on their lips 
before the tragedy would end. ‘You sanctioned so much 
ration, Sir,’ they said to their dear Doctor, ‘but the mi* Idle 
men, a cruel lot, have denied most of it to us. 

Was it a living instance of sucking the life-blood of 
the masses and waxing fat on it? Who can tell? 

Some eight thousands of them were gathered together 
in the same field for a mess of bread — grown up in dirt 
and filth we cannot conceive of, — for it surpassed the 
wretched picture usually associated with the slums of our 
urban life, — putting on the scantiest raiment amidst the 
raging cold of that hilly district, getting weekly wages on 

* Paper read at the Ramakrishna Math and Mission Convention. 
Bclur, on the 5th April, 1926. 
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Sundays, spending everything the next day in wine and 
enjoyment, absolutely without education, — mere preys to 
a system of commercialised vice which an all-assertive 
industrial civilisation had set up, — altogether a pitiable 
sight epitomised ! A glimpse of ‘Darkest Bharatavarsha* 
— our submerged masses ! One felt it was almost a 
sacrilege to talk to them of a spiritual integration of 
things we are so much in need of. 

Palaeo-Indologists’ India and our own familiar land 
are quite different tales. We know modern alchemy 
exhibited its amazing miracle when it produced the 
brightest colours out of coal-tar, formerly put aside as a 
worthless refuse stuff. We sigh for a greater human 
artist that can make honourable men of us, — a sunken 
lot, altogether haunted and hopeless. Pliny the Elder, 
as a .spirited citizen of the Eternal C'ity, lamented the 
drain of Roman gold into India. But u>e know to-day 
how the process has undergone a complete change. 

I he present writer looked at them for days and 
months together. I hen he retired — ultimately to become 
merely moody and thoughtful over it. — What was he? He 
looked at himself, —young in age. but definitely lacking 
in the amount of physical stamina which could carry him 
through, with of course other shortcomings, — yet an 
aspirant of the highest 1 ruth ! 

If we look at the youth of India, we have to hope 
against hope. His extra-Indian compeers possess a 
decided superiority over him, inasmuch as they have a 
healthier, brighter and better outlook of life on the very 
lace of it. While folly of follies, we are dreaming to 
build a future Indian iiiitionhood on the solid foundation 
of a wide-spread illiteracy ! We live in the reign of 
disease, death and poverty, not knowing when our serf- 
dom would end. Before our very eyes we see and most 
of all feel our degeneracy and degradation. 

II 

What is the way out? No external party is to be 
blamed. We ourselve.s are the greatest culprits. 
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A house divided against itself cannot stand. From 
the days of Sudasa and the Battle of Ten Kings in the 
Rig-Veda, the very dawn of Indo-Aryan civilisation, to 
Porus, prominent in the eventful episode of Alexander’s 
expedition in the Punjab, to Prithviraj-Jaychandra before 
the hegemony of the Pathans, to the mutually quarrelling 
Marathas in the 18 th century. — right up to Mirzafar in the 
memorable days of Lord Clive, — all through it is a history 
of political disunion and disruption writ large — uniformly 
repeating itself. 

We glibly talk of India's message to the world. 
A band of us is rightly rousing itself to carry and 
spread it broadcast all over the world. Well and good. 
But let us approach it to-day from a different point of 
view and set our own house in order, first and foremost. 
But where is that troop of enthusiasts, who would face the 
stronghold of antagonists in the land of Ind and hold 
aloft the Ideal of Creative Altruism, as living contradic- 
tions to the learned plea that it is a mere antiquated, 
unsuitable, anachronistic piece of Mediaevalism ? 

Ill 

From our own world of intense individual struggle 
we look up to the dual personality of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda. We go deeper to discover not two really, 
but the same Book of Life with a double unfoldment. 

In the now famous discourse upon his Master the 
Swami thus charges us all in the end : 

“Men and women of to-day, if there be among you 
any pure fresh flower, let it be laid on the alter of God !’ 

Indeed, the Master’s life was a blazing fire of Divine 
Love and Ecstacy. An approach to it, howsoever critical 
and analytic, convinces us all that a super-conscious, 
transcendent realisation is the only thing worth fighting 
for. Blessed are they that can seek after the Kingdom 
of Heaven and with a soldier’s unflinching courage and 
unquenchable zeal fight their way on inch by inch in the 
quest of the Holy Grail along a path which the Vedas 
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declare to be difficult to tread like the sharp edge of a 
razor I 

Let us here sound a note of caution. In our extra' 
critical scientific attempt to humanise Sri Ramakrishna— « 
a cry recently raised — we must not totally blind ourselves 
to the transcendent realisations in which his mind 
almost always moved and which necessarily formed the 
essential factor of his personality. If we are sincere 
enough, his life acts as a challenge to us — a sort of 
dynamite sure to shatter and pulverise the apparently solid 
rock of our lives, replete with worldly progress and 
achievements, with hankerings of the flesh rampant in all. 

But the researches of the medical materialism of our 
owm day are trying their utmost to interpret spiritual 
aspirations in terms of physical ailment. A St. Theresa 
of blessed memory is perhaps pronounced to be attacked 
with duodenal catarrh or something akin to it. To people 
of this school a St. Paul or a St. Francis, incidentally 
every spiritual aspirant, is a mere anti-social misanthrope, 
a diseased maniac with brain-fag, an unbalanced, effe- 
minate, .sentimental enthusiast ! What wonder that 
Sri Ramakrishna was called a madman by a Bengalee of 
light and leading? 

To such we reverentially offer the lives of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, yet another couple 
of Indian Supermen of the last century. Let them give 
up the transcendental outlook if they so like and weigh 
these personalities in the balance first as men of charac- 
ter, from a plain, ordinary point of view. For once the 
higiic.st and best conceptions of sanity and perfect 
manliness can be set up as the standard of judgment. 

l or us whose minds cannot move beyond the sense- 
plane, what is the .*«pecial message of Sri Ramakrishna? 

We talf^ of morality, for we know' bitterly the want of 
it. But he w'as n moral man par excellence, unapproach- 
able. — purity personified. For he came to fulfil wdiat was 
said by the sages of old : fe'jTfvi rfw 1 

His inner knowledge alone is well established, who has 
his senses under control. 
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His love of truth is yet another feature to be noted. 
To be truthful was an instinct with him. Hardly 
shall we find another man of word like him, and the 
common Hindi adage was most forcibly fulfilled in him — 
Mard ki hdthi }^a ddnt — a man's word is verily like 
the tusk of an elephant ; when it has once come out there 
is no more retraction. 

When we consider his breadth of vision, his openness 
and toleration, we are bound to say that in a sense (not of 
course academic) he was perhaps the best type of an 
educated man we can conceive of, although he had not 
much of literacy. A rare teacher, too, who could 
minister unto all according to their respective needs and 
capacities. Although himself a Sannyasin, he never said 
‘Give up’ to everybody. This aspect of his life is best 
appreciated with reference to his original contributions to 
the philosophy and religion of India, incidentally of the 
world. Attuned to the scientific age which had already 
come in. his approach to the eternal verities of life, 
however, was definitely not from the side of intellect, not 
merely theoretical. Although the greatest intellects have 
tried to show from the ancient scriptures that he came to 
fulfil by his life what had been said ages ago. M(*ta 
physics and science sing his glory to-day. But he was a 
shrewd practical man. By an intense Sadhana prolonged 
for more than a decade he personally realised the truth 
through every path and substantiated what har| been 
declared of old in the Vedic texts - V'/ nt-'c? 

— Truth is one, sages call It variously. But his testimony 
was unique. 

In the early religious history of India and of the world 
the truth of only one path at a time (so far as its practical 
carrying out in life was concerned) was declared by 
respective teachers — .such as the worship of Varuna in the 
early Rig- Vedic age, of Indra and other deities later on, 
jainism of Parsva and Mahavira, Aryadhamma of 
Buddhagotama, Saivism, Vaishnavism, Saktism and other 
minor Pauranika cults, theistic teaching.s of Judaism. 
Christianity and Islam, our own monistic, dualistic and 
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qualified monistic schemes of life — and so on. It was 
left for Sri Ramakrishna and the Swami to unite all 
in the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.*' 
For Christianity and Islam also claimed the Master’s atten- 
tion. In him the old order and the new melted and 
became one. In the culture-history of humanity 
he stands a.s the beginning of the New — that which is 
yet TO BE. In the realm of Self-culture and higher 
thought it was his privilege to synthesise what has so long 
remained dissociated. A perusal of his life is in itself 
a liberal education. It is sure to mete out a shattering 
blow to our innate dogmatism, bigotry, intolerance and 
narrow conventionalism. 

The Swami Vivekananda, his chief apostle, elaborat- 
ed the same theme and gave a complete Vedantic: 
scheme, on the solid basis of which civic society could 
be built and evolved, so that according to our fitness 
we can work out our salvation through an intense spiritual 
discipline, or labours in the domains of art and 
literature, trade and commerce, science and social 
service. Religion is not something strange, quixotic, fit 
for the cloister, but an essential factor in our workaday 
life. 1 he Master and his F^lect have proved for good that 
character alone is the one sure standard which can 
measure our inner advancement. I low we are fearless 
and ready to sacrifice the less for the greater, free and 
sincere to live, die and hope for the ignorant, the down- 
If’odden, the distressed. — these are some of the salient, 
deci.sive factors — our positive qualities. 

iJke the Father, the Son was a synthesis of the 
eternal polarities of life. — intensely idealistic, scrupul- 
ously pragmatic. Dynamic activity. Rajas, and the 
intense rest, the calmness of Sattva. could be found in 
him side by side. He made it clear that a scientific 
acumen and a religious aspiration are never contradictory. 
Rut ultimately the heart must rule, intuition should be 
made supreme. Specialists, it is said, in different 
branches of study stood amazed at his general grasp in 
their respective fields, just as athletes wondered at that 
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symmetric, Hellenic type of ideal physical beauty that he 
represented. Yet all was subordinated to the one spiri- 
tual theme, the dominant key-note of that musical, trans- 
cendent life of Samadhi. 

Amidst all our downfall ought not an example like 
this to be our ‘friend, philosopher and guide ’ ) 

The Swami was perhaps the strongest contradiction 
of that popular misconception that too much stress on 
spirituality has marred all our worldly activities. It is a 
historical blunder to suppose that we are bound to lag 
behind in respect of worldly attainments if we stick to 
our supreme ideal of Renunciation. The Vedic literature 
convinces us that though dominantly religious, we never 
lagged behind in any of the domains of worldly progress, 
— our achievements in positive, exact science, trade and 
industry, art, agriculture and literature were not of a 
mean order. The Maurya and Gupta ages, and the age 
of Harshavardhan were glorious chapters in the culture 
history of India, — both secular and spiritual. 

IV 

To conclude with a personal note. Our individual 
lives reveal too many disparities and insufficiencies when 
we confront these dual fountain-heads of holiness and 
self-denial. But what does revive our hope? 'It is not 
what man does, but what he will do/ 

Perhaps yet another stronger reason. We who have- 
taken refuge in Sri Ramakrishna-V'ivekananda, not of 
course in any dogmatic, denominational sense, are veril> 
children of Immortality, for the ideas and ideals reprc 
sented by them cannot die. 

Thank our stars, — had wc been Spartan children the 
nation would perhaps have compelled us to be devoured 
by vultures, the grossest way for the fittest of former days 
to survive ! What harm if our strength fails and we have 
to succumb, to make room for the stronger, more vigor- 
ous, and more gifted Soldiers of Liberty to come and 
take up their banner and fight to a finish ? Mere camp- 
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followers and laggers that we are, let us depart with 
these words of the Romantic Poet on our lips — 

“All that I could never be, 

All that was not in me, 

Is yet there — in His hands 
Who planned the perfect whole I “ 

— Sri Ramakrishna-Vivekananda — indeed a perfect 

whole I 


IN MEMORIAM. 

By Swami Nikhilananda. 

The Ramakrishna Mission is distinctly poorer to-day 
by the passing away of its two old members in quick 
succession. Swami Subhananda, Charu Babu of the 
Benaies Home of Service, and Swami Sachhidananda, 
generally known as Budo-Baba, breathed their last on the 
16th and the 22nd April respectively. 

The circumstances under which the former melan- 
choly event took place are really tragic. While 
bathing in the Gangetic canal near the Kankhal 
Sevashrama, he was accidentally carried away by the 
strong current. Subsequently the body was discovered 
nearly a mile down the canal. All efforts failed to restore 
him to life. He was fifty-five years old at the time of his 
death. 

The name of Swami Subhananda is inseparably 
connected With the Ramakrishna Mission Home of Service 
at Benares. As a matter of fact, he was one of the two 
pioneer workers who brought the institution into 
existence. Before his eyes and under his active guidance, 
the Home has reached its present stale of development 
when it is not only recognised as the most prominent 
philanthropic centre of the Ramakrishna Mission but also 
as one of the pioneer institutions of its kind in the whole 
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country. His life connected with the Home for the last 
quarter of a century was one of consecration and sacrifice, 
and he devoted his entire energy to the cause, having his 
sole reward in the satisfaction of seeing a work done from 
purely disinterested motives. 

Swami Subhananda, formerly known as Charu 
Chandra Das, came of a respectable Kayastha family of 
Ichhapura, a village in the Twenty-foyr Perganas. He 
was a devotee of Sri Rainakrishna and his illustrious dis- 
ciple as early as 1897. He came to Benares a couple of 
years later with his parents, and there he became a pro- 
minent figure in a small circle of friends who intended 
to devote their life to the ideal of the Seva work at that 
time so brilliantly put before the country by Swami 
Vivekananda. They organised a small brotherhood, 
called ‘Poor Men’s Relief Association. ” The small seed 
sown so unostentatiously subsequently grew into the 
mighty tree of the Ramakrishna Mission Home of Service. 
One of his co-workers found an old woman, starving and 
ailing, by the roadside, and picked her up. He begged 
a fo'jr anna piece and therewith began to nurse her. 
This is the humble beginning of the work. Later on 
Swami Vivekananda from w^hom Charu f^abii received hi- 
initiation, changed the name of the institution into th*- 
Ramakrishna Home of Service, the word ‘‘Mission’ 
having been added afterwards. .Needless to say. Swami 
Subhananda played the part of the hero through all thr 
stages and phases of its growth. UnriiHled alike by wea) 
and woe, Swami Subhananda, the ideal Karma-^ ogin, 
stuck to his post. He was instrumental in drawing many 
young men to the cause of service and fired their imagi- 
nation to consecrate their lives for the suffering poor and 
sick .Narayanas. His perseverance, tenacity and inde- 
fatigable energy were really marvellous. And in the 
midst of multifarious works he always made time for 
regular meditation and .study. His frugal and simple life 
was a source of inspiration to all who came in contact 
with him. He worked with clock-like regularity. He 
maintained his au.stere and methodical habit up to the 
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last days oi his liie. 1 hough the most prominent wcrket 
of the Sevashrama. he never made himself burden 
upon the institution but always paid his expenses 
which were very small. He made an extensive pilgrim 
age in the country, and for the last five years since his 
initiation into Sannyasa in 1921 by Swami Brahma 
nanda, he devoted his life mainly to religious exercises, 
retiring from active participation in the Sevashrama 
duties. One noticeable feature of his life, which is the 
secret of Kaima-Yoga, was that he used to concentrate 
his entire energy on the work in which he was engaged 
for the time being. With his passing away, the Rama- 
krishna Mission has lost one of its ideal workers and the 
Benares Home of Service its friend, philosopher and 
guide. 

Swami Siibhananda is no more in his physical body, 
but his noble life will, for a long time, remain as a bright 
example before the workers of the Mission, and his 
memory will always I e cherished with love and devotion. 

Swami Sachchidananda entered into Mahasamadhi in 
the Benares Ramakrishna Mission Home of Service at the 
ripe old age oi eighty-six. He had been long suffering 
from a protracted attack of a.^thma to w'hich he ultimately 
succumbed. 1 he last moments before his passing away 
\v^*re wonderfully calm and serene. 

Piasanna Kumar Gupta, for that was his original 
name, severed his connection with his family at the age 
of tw'elve under the assumed name of Dinanath and 
mainly seived as a contractor at Puri and other places. 
Though he at times earned plenty of money he never 
spent it on his personal comforts. Imbued with religious 
tendencies from early age. he led the life of a bachelor, 
and from about forty-fifth year of his life he began to 
feel a strong disgust for worldly attachments. From that 
time he eschewed many comforts of life and strictly lived 
on vegetarian diet, cooking a very frugal meal with hi« 
own hands. Thus leading an ascetic life for six years he 
derived no solace and at last resolved to come over to 
Benares which is always frequented by the Sadhus and 
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Mahatmas, in search of a spiritual teacher. Leaving the 
entire charge of his property to a friend, he came to 
Benares and saw some religious persons who could not 
however fulfil his desires. At last he came in contact with 
some disciples of Sri Ramakrishna where they had been 
some disciples of Sri Ramakrishna at Benares 
where they had been then practising Tapasya. 
He received admission into the Order of Monks 
from Swami Saradananda. The main feature of 
his religious life was that of an itinerary monk, 
and he travelled almost all over India, mostly on foot 
alone or in company with some disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Austere and ascetic, he for many years observed 
vows of not touching coin, taking medicine and using any 
vehicle during his itineracy. On foot he travelled from 
the Gangotri in the Himalayas to the Ganga-Sagar. the 
sacred confluence of the Ganges with the Bay of Bengal. 
He joined the Ramakrishna Order while Swami Viveka- 
nanda had been preaching in the West and afterwards 
visited Khetri and some other Native States with Swami ji. 

Soon after Swamiji’s return from the West, he be- 
came interested in the Math work, and he took an 
active part in the construction works of the Belur Math, 
the Mayavati Advaita Ashrama, and the Benares Home 
of Service. He acted as the manager of the Belur Math 
for a number of years. He also act^'d in 1^03 as the 
superintendent of the Boarding House started under the 
a 'sr»ice3 of the X'ivekananda Society of Calcutta. He 
retired from .octivf- work in about 191 H and finallv carne 
over to Benares in 1916 where he stayed continuniiy up 
to the last day of his life. He was a very prominent 
personality in the Benares S^va.shrama, and many 
devotees, male and female, used to visit him daily to all 
of whom he was a source of inspiration. He has left 
very interesting records of his life, which may be placed 
before the public in course of time. 

With his passing away we have lost the oldest 
living member of the Ramakrishna Order and a man 
of varied experience who was an un-ending store- 
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house of stories and anecdotes, with which he used to 
regale us whenever we had a chance of meeting him at 
Benares. May his soul rest in peace ! 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

Our readers may have read the reminiscences of 
Sri Ramakrishna as recorded by the great Bengali patriot, 
Aswini Kumar Datta, and published by ourselves in the 
hebruary issue of 1924. Towards the end, he observes 
that his second meeting with Swami Vivekananda came 
about at Almora after the latter’s first return from 
America. Details of that meeting were recently published 
in Barisal, a Bengali weekly, from which we cull the 
following. 

It was some time in May or June in 1897. Swamijl 
was .staying at .Almora with Capt. and Mrs. Sevier as 
their guest. Aswini Babu also came to that town in 
course of travel. He was one day apprised by his local 
cook of the presence of a strange Bengali Sadhii in the 
town, speaking English, riding horses and moving 
altogether in a lordly style. He had learnt from the 
papers that Svvamiji was then staying at .Almora, and 
therefore had no difiiculty in identifying the strange 
Sadhu as the warrior-monk Vivekananda. Aswini Babu 
went out to meet tlie “Hindu Warrior.” Nobody could 
give him the address of “Swami \'’ivekananda“. But 
when he enquired about the “Bengali Sadhu,” a 
passer-by vvonderingly said, ou mean the rider 
Sadhu ? There he is coming on horseback ! That is 
his house, Sir.” Aswini Babu saw from a distance that 
as soon as the ochre-robed Sannyasin reached the 
bunglow-g.ate. an English gentleman came and led the 
horse to the door, where Swamiji dismounted and went 
in. 

A while after, Aswini Babu went in and enquired 
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at the door, Is Naren Datta here? ’ A young monk 
answered in disgust. ‘No, Sir, there is no Naren Datta 
here. He died long ago. There is only Swami 
Vivekananda.” But Aswini Babu said he did not 
want Swami Vivekananda, but Paramahamsa Dev’s 
Narendra. This conversation reached the Swami’s ears, 
and he sent for the disciple and enquired what the 
matter was. The young monk said. “A gentleman is 
enquiring about Narendra Datta, — Paramaharnsa s 

Narendra. 1 told him that he is dead long ago. but he 
might see Swami Vivekananda. ” I he Swami exclaimed, 
“Oh what have you done! Just show him in.” Aswini 
Babu was accordingly called in and found the Swami 
seated on an easy chair. On seeing Aswini Babu, 
Swamiji stood up and greeted him cordially. Aswini 
Babu said, “The Master had once asked me to speak 
to his dear Narendra. But Narendra could not speak 
with me much on that occasion. Fourteen years have 
passed by. 1 meet him again. I he Masters words 
cannot be in vain.” Swamiji sincerely regretted for not 
having been able to talk long with him on the hrsl 
occasion. This astonished Aswini Babu, for he had 
scarcely expected that Swamiji would remember him and 
a few minutes conversation held so long ago. Swamiji 
memory astounded him. 

When Aswini Babu addressed him as “Swamiji,” he 
interrupted him, saying, “I low is that When did 1 
become a ‘Swami to you? I am stiii the same Narcndia. 
The name by wliich I used to be called by the Master i-* 
yet to me a priceless treasure. Call me by that name. 

Aswini Babu: “You have travelled over the world 
and inspired millions of hearts with spirituality. Can you 
tell me which way lies India’s salvation? 

Swami : “I have nothing more to tell you than what 
you heard from the Master,— that religion is the very 
essence of our being, and all reforms must come through 
it to be acceptable to the masses. To do otherwise is as 
improbable as pushing the Ganges back to its source in 
the Himalayas and making it flow in a new channel.” 
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A: “But have you no faith in what the Congress is 
doing?” 

S: “No, I have not. But, of course, something is 
better than nothing, and it is good to push the sleeping 
nation from all sides to wake it up. Can you tell me 
what the Congress has been doing for the masses? Do 
you think merely passing a few resolutions will bring you 
freedom? I have no faith in that. The masses must be 
awakened first. Let them have full meals, and they will 
work out their own salvation. If the Congress does 
anything for them, it has my sympathy. The virtues of 
Englishmen should also be assimilated.” 

A: “Is it any particular creed you mean by 
‘religion* ?” 

S: “Did the Master preach any particular creed? 
But he has spoken of the Vedanta as an all-comprehensive 
and synthetic religion. 1 also therefore preach it. But 
the essence of my religion is strength. The religion that 
does not infuse strength into the heart, is no religion to 
me. be it of the Upanishads, the Gita or the Bhagavatam. 
Strength is religion, and nothing is greater than strength.” 

A : “Please tell me what I should do. 

S: “I understand you are engaged in some educa- 
tional works. That is real work. A great power is 
working in you, and the gift of knowledge is a great gift. 
But see that a man-making education spreads among the 
masses. The next thing is the building up of character. 
Make your students’ character as strong as the thunder- 
bolt. Of the bones of the Bengali youths shall be made 
the thunderbolt that shall destroy India’s thraldom. Can 
> ou give me a few fit boys? A nice .diake I can give to 
the world then. 

“And wherever you hear the Radha-Krishna songs 
going on. whip right and left. The whole nation is 
going to rack and ruin ! People having no self-control 
indulging in such songs ! Even the slightest impurity is 
a great hindrance to the concept.on of these high ideals. 
Is it a joke? We have long sung and danced,— no harm 
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if there is a lull for a time. In the meanwhile let the 
country wax strong. 

“And go to the untouchables, the cobblers, the 
sweepers and others of their kind, and tell them, ‘You 
are the soul of the nation, and in you lies infinite energy 
which can revolutionise the world. Stand up shaking off 
the shackles, and the whole world shall wonder at you.* 
Go and found schools among them, and invest them with 
the ‘sacred thread*.*’ 

Finding Sw'amiji s breakfast ready, Aswini Babu rose 
to take leave. But before going, he asked Swamiji, 
“Is it true that v/hen the Madras Brahmins called you a 
Sudra having no right to preach the Vedas, you said, 
‘If 1 am a Sudra, ye the Brahmins of Madras are the 
Pariah of the Pariahs*? * 

S: “Yes.** 

A : “Was it becoming of you, a religious teacher 
and a man of self-control, to retort like that?*’ 

S: “Who says so? 1 never said I was right. The 
impudence of these people made me lose my temper, and 
the words came out. What could I do ? But 1 do not 
justify them.’* 

At this, Aswini Babu embraced Swamiji. and said, 
“To-day you rise higher in my estimation. No a I 
realise how you could be a world-conqueror and why !ae 
Master loved you so much!” 


SRI KRISHNA .AND UDDHAVA. 

(Continued from page 188.) 

^ qrf^: g II 

*i ii ii 

36. When he was eating on a river-side the food he 
had collected by begging, the rascals defiled it abomi- 
nably and spat on his head. He was observing silence. 
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but they made him speak, and threatened him if he did 
not do 80 . 

en%r: II 

apssrif?! rs5sn ff qwmrfefa ii ^9 ii 

37. Others rated him with harsh words, saying. 
“This man is a thief.*’ Some bound him with a rope, 

and some said, “Kill him! Kill him!** 

fUf f ; n Hd II 

38. Some taunted him insultingly, saying, “He is a 
sharper who has put on a mask of religion. Having lost 
his wealth and being discarded by his kinsmen, he has 
taken to this profession.*’ 



39. “Oh, he is exceptionally strong, and as steady 
as the Himalayas I He is firm in resolution like a heron^ 
and seeks to gain his object by observing silence !’* 

p Like a /leron— Ju?t as a heron waits silently on the margin of 
a lakr (o r.jiJi ih.' t;n\v,3’’v hsh.' 

?r5l% ^ li 

?f fem II yo n 

o o ^ 

40. Thus did some ridicule him. Others treated him 
shamefully, and some bound and confined him as they 
do a plaything such as a bird. 

xlxhcqmcffjf t firsi srm' snwift«ra n yt n 

41. Thus, whatever troubles befell him — whether^ 
they sprang from the animal kingdom, natural phenomena, 
or bodily ailments — he thought they were predestined 

and therefore must be silently borne. 

(1 Whether <S'‘C. —These ire the three usual divisions of human 

ills. I 
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5iTf m t TT wiwci sravi^: h 
'TT craij: ii mr h 

42. Even though insulted by rascals who sought to 
lead him astray, he clung to his path of duty by practis- 
ing the pure form^ of steadiness, and sang this song : 

|1 Pure form fire. — Vide Gita XVIII. 33.] 

f3[3T 11 

’TW 3ISTt ^ ^^IrlTT Sl?«RTOT3T: II 

*r: ’R sRirowwHPtJ ^gf q n :q g >' h \i\ ii 

The Brahmana said ; 

43. Neither^ is this body- the cause of my pleasure 
or pain, nor the Atman, nor the gods, nor the planets, 
nor work, nor Time. The only cause of pleasure and 
pain, the Srutis^ declare, is the mind, which sets in 
motion^ this cycle of transmigration. 

[1 Neither &c . — All these items will be taken np one by one in 
verses 51 —56, 

2 Rody — From the derivative meaning of the word, ’that which 
is produced.’ So also in verses 51 and 54. 

3 5rufi» — e.g. Brihadaranyaka III. ix. 20- -“1 hreugh the mind 
alone one sees, through the mind one hear*?,” etc. 

Sets in motion &c . — The next verse explains how.) 

n 

44. It is the formidable mind which creates desire- 
and the like ; thence proceed varieties of w6rk such as 
Sattvika, Rajasika and Tamasika ; and these lead to births 
of a type^ which is in accordance with them. 

[1 Desire &c. — for sense-objects. 

2 Type fire. — Good work.s producing angelic bodies, bad works 
animal (or still worse) bodies, and mixed work.s human bodies.) 

auem rTgrorr ii 

45. TTie inactive, resplendent' Self, the Friend^ of the 
Jiva, looks on^ from above while the mind works. The 
Jiva, however, identifying itself with the mind — which 
presents the world to it — is connected with works, which 
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belong to the mind, and in the act of enjoying sense- 
objects comes to be bound. 

(The idea is this : The real Self never transmijifrales. It is 
Existence Knowledge-Bliss Absolute. It is only the apparent self, the 
Jiva, which through Nescience connects itself with the mind and goes 
from one body to another. 

1 Resplendent — because It is Knowledge Absolute. 

Ihricnd &c. — Because the two are identical. 

3 Loo^s on (S-c. - as mere Witness, without being attached.) 

^ il 

46. Charity, the performance of one’s duty, the 
observance of vows, general and particular, the hearing 
of the scriptures, meritorious acts and all other works — 
all these culminate in the control of the mind. The con- 
trol of the mind is the highest Yoga. 

(So :me must i ontro! the mind lir<<l this is the purport of the 
v(*r.'-<*s 46 — 47. j 

jr: snnTf?f H i 

3T^«i?r ii us ii 

47. Say, of what use are charity' and the rest to one 
whose mind is controlled and pacified? Of what use, 
again, are this charity and the rest to one whose mind is 
restless or lapsing into dullness? 

\ Charity (Sre - -referred to in the previous Sloka.) 

gnnr w ^ tRspsi snwi??i ^ ii 
I? cf ii 

48. 7he other Gods' are under the sway of the 
mind, but the mind never comes under the sway of any- 
one else. This is a terrible- God, stronger than the 
strongest, and he is the God of Gods^ who can control 
the mind. 

j I Gods -mav al.so mean the organs (Indriyas). bo also in 
verse 52. 

2 7 errifc/f - even to the Yogis. 

i God of ;;od.s- - the phrase may also mean the master of all 
the organs.' 

The Sloka (except the last foot) is a close reproduction of a verse 
of the Sruti ] 
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The Three Mystic Paths.— Published by the Shrine of 
Wisdom, Lincoln House. Acacia Road. Acton^ 
London, W. 3. Pp. 32-1 32 + 40. Price, 4s. 6c/. 

The present work is a combination of three booklets 
dealing respectively with the Path of Devotion, the Path 
of Knowledge and the Path of Union by Good Works. 
TTiey apparently correspond to our paths of Bhakti, jnana 
and Karma, but except in the last and that partially, the 
identity does not go very far. The first booklet dwells 
on such topics as Prayer. Meditation. Contemplation. 
Practice of the Presence of God and Worship. The 
second is mainly based on the philosophy of Hermes- 
Trismegistus of Egypt, whose teachings find the best 
expression through the Platonic and Neoplatonic 
philosophers. The subject-matter of the third is indicated 
by its name. We confess, we find the treatment sketchy, 
as is perhaps inevitable within such limited space, and 
also not quite clear and well-reasoned. The get-up is 
excellent. 

Subconscious Mind and Its Control. — A Lecture by 
Swami Prabhavananda. Published by the Vedanta 
Society of Portland, 616 Kraemer Building, Second 
and Washington Streets, Portland. Oregon, U. S. A. 
Pp. 16. Price not mentioned. 

This nicely got-up booklet deals with the subject in 
a lucid and comprehensive way and is bound to Drove 
helpful to all who are interested in the problem. 

Gnosticism. — By Mary W. Barrie. M.A. Published by 
the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 
India. Pp. 114. Price, Wrappers, Re. 1/4, Cloth, 
Rs. 2/-. 

The book under notice contains the substance of 
lectures delivered in the Brahmavidya Ashrama, Adyar. 
Madras, and covers such subjects as TTie geographical 
home and historical background of Gnosticism, Character- 
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istics of the Babylonian, Jewish, Egyptian and Grecian 
civilisations. The esoteric schools of the pre-Christian 
Gnostic period, Classification of the Gnostic sects, Life in^ 
four typical Gnostic Communities, TTie Gnostic Scriptures, 
etc. The book is full of information and will amply 
repay perusal. It is furnished with an appendix contain- 
ing diagrams and summaries, index and bibliography. 

The Holy Life of Our Lord and Saviour Bhagawan 
Shri-Krishna, Part III.— By S. N. K. Bijurkar, B.A., 
Comdapoor, South Kanara District. S. India. 
Price. As. -/I2/-. 

TTie name indicates the matter of the book. But 
to be useful, it ought to have been written with greater 
discrimination. 

The Simple Way of Lao Tsze.— Published by the Shrine 
of Wisdom, Lincoln House, Acacia Road, Acton. 
London. W. 3. Pp. 56. Price 3s. 

“At the same time as Pythagoras was unfolding to his 
disciples the Pythagoric Path to God, and as Buddha was 
expounding the Dharma, or Law in India, there was a 
third Venerable Master teaching the same Truth in China. 
He was Lao Tsze, and his teaching is called Tao-Teh 
King*. Lao Tsze was born in the year 604 B.C. The 
Teaching of Lao Tsze, though so ancient, is still quite 
new. and even modern.’* The present brochure is a free 
translation of the original, and is well worth perusal. 
Nicely done, and beautifully printed. 

The Indian Colony of Champa.— By Prof. Phanindranath 
Basu, M.A., of the Visvabharati, Santiniketan . 
Published by the Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar. Madras. Pp. 162. Price, Cloth. Rs. 2/-. 

It is not generally known that our ancestors had aiso 
conquered and colonised the distant land of C-hampa, the 
southern portion of Annam in Further India. Prof. Basu s 
small book, published as the twelfth of the Asian Library 
series, furnishes a short but interesting tale of that glorious 
episode of Indian history. The Kingdom of Champa 
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flourished from the 2nd to the 14th century, being ruled 
by as many as twelve dynasties. The founder, as far as 
has been ascertained (mainly by French savants), was 
Sri Mara, hailing probably from the Andhradesha. He 
and his fellow-colonists were all Hindus, and under them 
and their successors, the whole land was Hinduised in 
culture and religion, — an achievement of which India has 
every cause to be proud. The book is nicely got-up and 
is furnished with an appendix and bibliography. Every 
lover of India will be profited by its perusal. 

Temples, Churches and Mosques.— By Yakub Husan. 
Published by G. A. Natesan & Co.. Madras. 208. 
Price, Re. 1/8 

The book under review gives a Kaleidescopic view of 
the world’s religious architecture. I he author, a Muham- 
medan gentleman, has travelled widely and writes 
generally from first-hand knowledge. “He takes us 
through the Chaldean to Egyptian, Greek and F^oman 
temples, through the Buddhist and Hindu monuments 
to the temples of the Far East in all their variety and 
splendour ; again to Solomon’s temple and the Kaaba 
at Mecca, to the coming of the Messiah and the magni- 
ficent cathedrals of Mediaeval Europe, to the birth of 
Mohamed and the mosque architecture of Egypt rand 
Turkey and Spain ; to Byzantine and Saracenic style.s of 
architecture, and finally to the beautiful Moghul architec- 
ture of Hindustan. ’ The book is full of illustraiioTis and 
is interesting. 

The Depressed Classes and Chrlsnanity. - By P (> 
Philip, B.A. Published by the National Christian 
Council, Calcutta, and the Christian Literature Society 
for India, Madras, Allahabad, Rangoon and Colombo. 
Pp. 52. Price, As. 8. 

An account of the depressed classes of our country 
showing the wretched condition in which they are and 
the services rendered by Christianity to uplift them. A 
perusal of the pamphlet brings home to us the fact that 
thousands of our countrymen are embracing Christianity 
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forsaking the religion of their forefathers. What are 
we doing to stop this process? It is high time that 
Hinduism should be aggressive and reclaim the down- 
trodden masses. 

Theosophy as the Basic Unity of Nationai. Life.— 
By Annie Besant, J. Krishnamurti, Lady Emily 
Lutyens and C. Jinarajadas. Published by the Tbeo- 
sophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Pp. 96. 
Price: Cloth, Re. 1/8; Board, Re. I/-. 

The book contains a series of four lectures delivered 
in Bombay at the Forty-ninth Anniversary of the Theo- 
sophical Society, December. 1924. Fhe four lectures are : 

1 he Real and the Unreal in a Nation’s Life. The Citizen 
as a Divine Agent, Brotherhood as a Reality, The Spiritual 
Organisation of a Nation. Tbe authors have sought to 
prove that Theosophy is the panacea for our national 
evils and when widely spread will bring about the desired 
unity in the country. Whether this dream will come true 
or not time alone can say. 

Cf.ylon’s Place in Asian CT’LTlre.— By S. T. Bharatha 
Nesan with a Preface by C. F. Andrews, .M.A. Pub- 
lished by the author from the Bharatha Aham, 
Vaddukkoddai, Juffna, Ceylon. 

The title itself suggests what the subject-matter of the 
pamphlet is. The writer, it seems, is a novice in the 
field. 

RamaNAND to R.A.M TiRAIH (Lives of the Saints of Northern 
India including the Sikh Gurus). Published by G. A. 
Natesan & Co., Madras. Pp. 236. Price, Re. 1/8. 
The volume recounts the lives of some of the 
famous saints of Northern India, viz., Ramanand, Kabir, 
Nanak. Ravi Das, Mira Bai, Vallabhacharya, Tulasi Das, 
Nanak’s Successors, Guru Govind Singh, Swami Viraja- 
nand, Dayanand Sarnswati, and Swami Ram Tirath. 
Illustrations and stray teachings of the saints inserted in 
the book are an interesting feature. 
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Towards DisciplESHIP.— By J. Krishnamurti. Published 
by the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras. Pp. 144. Price : Cloth. Rs. 2/4 ; Board. 
Re. 1/8. 

A series of informal talks to aspirants for discipleship. 
The get-up and printing of the book are good. 

Swami Vivekananda on Religion and Philosophy, Part I. 
— Compiled by Swami Nirvedananda. Published by 
Swami Santoshananda from the Ramakrishna Mission 
Students* Home, 7 Haider Lane, Calcutta. Pp. 127. 
Price, As. -/I2/-. 

As has been mentioned in the Publisher’s Note. 
“In order to bring the lofty ideas and ideals preached by 
Swami Vivekananda within the easy reach of all. the 
Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home, C'alcutta, has 
undertaken the publication of a series of cheap and handy 
books, each bearing on a particular subject and containing 
a good many brilliant passages selected from his speeches 
and writings classified under a number of interesting 
heads. * The volume under review is the second book 
of the series. A look at the table of contents shows that 
the volume has been conveniently divided into two books, 
one dealing with religion in the sense of spiritual culture 
and illumination, the other with philosophy — God, soul, 
nature and eschatology. The plan of the book and the 
choice and arrangement of the topics show the skill and 
discrimination of the compiler. There is a portrait of the 
Swami as the frontispiece. We hope the book will have a 
good sale. The get-up and printing are good. 

(Bengaij) 

Vedanta-PaRICHAY (Introduction to Vedanta). -By 
Hirendra Nath Datta, M.A., B.L. Published by 
Phanlbhusan Datta. 139 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Pp. 254. Price. Re. 1/4. 

The writer is well-known in Bengal as a scholar and 
his several works written in Bengali on Hindu philosophy 
and religion have deservedly obtained public appreciation. 
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The present work only adds to his reputation. He is one 
of those who have been primarily responsible for 
popularising Vedantism in Bengal, and we are sure 
** introduction to Vedanta** will serve a real purpose. It 
is a collection of essays read and published on different 
occasions, but furnishes a connected exposition of the 
fundamentals of Vedantism, e,g. The Nature of Brahman, 
Its relation to the Universe and individuals, Maya and 
Prakriti, The doctrine of the Infinite, etc., etc. The 
delineation is punctuated by profuse quotations from 
standard works, is lucid, charming and convincing. The 
book, as its name signifies, is really only an introduction 
to the study of Vedanta and is well-suited for the 
beginners. Printing and paper fine. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Vedanta Work in New Zealand. 

We have received an interesting letter from Clifton, 
Sumner, New Zealand, which we reproduce here : 

“Many thank.s for yours of your kind enquiries about 
our little Vedanta study class here. 

“It is only a very small one — just a few educated 
women no longer very young, no longer satisfied with 
‘popular* Christianity and seeking for deeper truth where- 
by we may guide our lives. We are reading this year the 
articles by Swami Paramananda in the Message of the 
East, and we discuss freely — most of us being only just 
‘nibblers’ at the matter. I who write met Swami Pra- 
kashananda in San Francisco, 1915, and bless the day 
that 1 did, for he taught me the beginnings of meditation. 
Later, i got into touch with Swami Prajnananda of Maya- 
vati by letter. His mind touched mine so closely that it 
seems to me that he still teaches me, and it is partly 
because of him that I suggested to my friends that we 
should send part of our small offerings to you at Maya- 
vati, especially, as we Westerners, you know, are well 
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aware of the need the body has of help ! We send the 
rest to the Nivedita School in Calcutta. It does not seem 
to us right to take Vedanta help and teaching without any 
return. Yet money is all we can as a class offer, and not 
much of that either since we are none of us very well 
off, and all have others to help. I am myself a prison- 
worker, and they help me with money for that too as 
well as with their friendship, in which our religious studies 
form the deepest bond. We are very glad to hear that 
the little we send is useful. 1 can assure you it comes 
from hearts very willing to help according to their under- 
standing and hands that love better to give than to get. 
But spiritually we are not very far on. I long for your 
prayers for these my friends.” 

The letter shows how the universal, synthetic ideas 
of Vedanta are slowly and silently spreading all over the 
world. 


SwAMi Paramananda’s Reilrn ro /Xmkkica. 

Swami Paramarianda, President of the V'edaiita 
Society, Boston, and founder of the Ananda .Ashrama, 
La Crescenta, who had come to India in February last, 
again set sail for America via the Pacific in May. During 
his short stay here he visited many places and was 
presented with addresses of welcome in Bombay. 
Calcutta, Delhi, Dacca and other places. 

His reply to the address of welcome by the citizens 
of Calcutta was striking. Among others he said that the 
root cause of the down-fall of India was that she merely 
offered her lip-homage to her heritage, but did not make 
any effort to practise it in life. He urged the audience to 
combine in their life the rich traditions and heritage of 
the past if they wanted to realise their goal. From his 
experience abroad, he had found that at the present time 
India could not keep herself isolated from the rest of the 
world. India must send her sons to foreign countries to 
study the conditions there and in a spirit of humility learn 
and assimilate what was best in them. 
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Two more Swamis of the Ramakrishna Mission have 
accompanied Swami Paramananda for the preaching of 
Vedanta in the West. Of them Swami Akhilananda will 
most probably work with Swami Paramananda at the 
Ananda Ashrama, La Crescenta, and Swami Dayananda 
with Swami Prakashananda, at the Hindu Temple, 
San Francisco. We wish the Swamis a happy and safe 
voyage. 

The Outlook for the Wesiern Civilisation. 

The greatest tragedy of the Western life is that it 
destroyed its ideals before it discovered any new ones. 
Tragedy did we say ? — We are at once reminded that 
some of our thinkers after long sojourn in the West have 
declared that the decadence of the Western civilisation is 
a myth originated from the over-sensitive mentality of 
some Western writers and avidly grabbed by ourselves. 
They say, the West is going merrily on, in spite of the 
last war and all spiritual and .social unrest that we hear 
of. We do not know if Mr. Glenn Frank, the learner! 
editor of The Century Magazine of New ^"ork, is one of 
that over-sensitive ^et. But the series of articles he recently 
contributed to his monthly on The Outlool^ for Western 
Civilization, reproduced in the March and April numbers 
of The Calcutta Review^ indicate.s that the decline of the 
Western civilisation is not a mere myth. The Editor 
bases his thesis on the modern Western literature. He 
first considers the literature of despair, in which many 
of the most astute students of contemporary affairs 
express the belief that we are headed toward a new dark 
age.” This literature, he thinks, has been inspired by at 
least seven distinct fears, namely, the biological, psycho- 
logical, political, economic, historical, administrative and 
moral fear. The writer believes that all these fears, 
except perhaps the historical, rest upon indisputable 
grounds. ”1 believe,” he says, “that we shall inevitably 
enter a new dark age, a period in which civilised values 
will go into decline and the race be thrust back into the 
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precarious existence of its primitive ancestors, unless we 
begin with a decent promptness to remove the legitimate 
grounds for these fears.” 

But it will be manifestly wrong to think that the 
situation holds out only fear and no hope. The present 
difHculties of the Western civilisation are really those 
which attend all transitions from the old to the !iew. Only 
in the present case, they have been extremely aggravated 
by a wilful and ruthless destruction of the inherited 
regulative ideal before any new ideal has clearly 
The spirit of science is not yet grown strong enough to 
take the responsibility of guiding humanity, but in its 
adolescence again lies the safety and salvation of the 
West. Mr. Frank therefore hopes that in order to survive 
the present crisis the Western civilisation must, at the first 
instance, requisition the services of a group of men who 
would go, with conscientious care through the findings of 
all the different sciences, find their net social and spiritual 
contributions and thrust them into the stream of common 
thought and make them the basis of social action. 
Secondly is wanted a sort of a Ringmaster of Specialists, 
that is to say, a catholic-minded person, an omnivorous 
reader who had ranged over the whole fields of 
knowledge, is acquainted with the great generalisations of 
all the experiences of mankind, ‘‘with just enoimh of the 
alloy of mountebankery in him to enable him to lou- ti 
the imagination of the masses,” Mr. Frank thinks that a 
British Premier or an American President po: ses m s the 
above qualities might light the fires of renaissance in a 
few brief years. And thirdly religion, for every revolu- 
tion is the work of a principle, of faith in the moral order. 
But it cannot, of course, be the old theologies. ” The 
task of religious leadership in the new renaissance will 
be to help mankind use the results of modern biology, 
psychology, sociology and other sciences, for the enrich- 
ment, the increase, and the moral verification of life. 
Whatever may be the point of departure for the next 
renewal of Western civilisation, and from whatever .source 
its leadership may come, 1 think we know where it must 
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look for its sources of power — to science and religion/* 
Yes, the salvation of the West lies in a science which 
is religion and a religion which is science. 

Prince Dara*s Love of Vedanta. 

It may be said that Emperor Aurangzeb not only 
undermined the Mughal empire, but also undid all the 
noble efforts of his predecessors for the union of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan cultures and religions. He was 
the antithesis of his wise great-grandfather in this respect. 
Akbar the Great, easily the best and the greatest of 
Muhammadan rulers In India, saw with his far-sighted 
vision the impossibility of maintaining a lasting political 
organisation without recognising the capabilities and the 
important position of the Hindus in it. He further felt 
that a mere external union was nothing, if it was not 
backed by a more real union of their cultures and religions. 
His matrimonial alliances with the Hindus and respect and 
regard for their religion and culture were obviously 
prompted by these considerations. His son and .::rap.dson, 
carrying Hindu blood in their veins, followed practically, if 
not explicitly, the policy of Akbar. Aurangzeb set hirnseif 
ileliberately against all these. And in spite of his honest 
industry, great administrative powers, temperate habits 
and scrupulous dutifulness, he caused the decline of the 
great empire 

In these days when the thought of communal tension 
and the absolute necessity of communal union for the 
welfare of India has made us thoughtful, the noble, but 
tragic memory of Prince Dara, the eldest son of Shahjahan, 
haunts our mind. One feels that if Dara had sat on the 
throne of Delhi, the sad spectacles of the present times 
would not have been seen, and India’s history would 
perhaps have told a more pleasant tale. For. Akbar was, 
ii\ nobility of mind and breadth of outlook, the prototype 
of Prince Dara, and Dara s love of Hinduism was gener- 
ous and pregnant with possibilities for the Indian nation 
that of Akbar himself. 

The new year number of The Prabasi, a Bengali 
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monthly, edited by Sjt. Ramananda Chatter ji of The 
Modern Review, contains a short but interesting article 
from the pen of the renowned historian, Prof. Jadunath 
Safkar, on Prince Dara and his study of Vedantlsm. The 
Professor says it was while Prince Dara was the Subadar 
of the Allahabad province that he engaged learned 
Pandits from Benares to translate fifty Upanishads into 
Persian, which he afterwards published in manuscript with 
a preface of his own, under the title. The Secret of Secrets, 
It is this translation which being rendered into Latin by 
a French soldier, reached in later days the hands of 
Schopenhauer and evoked from him the noble exclama- 
tion ; “In the whole world there is no study so bene- 
ficial and so elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has 
been the solace of my life — it will be the solace of my 
death.** 

Dara was an earnest seeker of truth, and having 
studied without satisfaction Sufism, the Bible and other 
scriptures from able and renowned teachers, he found, 
as he confessed in his preface, the fulfilment of his heart’." 
desire only in the Vedas, and especially in their 
Advaitism. He was no bigot however and had an eye 
for religious synthesis. For, when he discovered that 
Sufism and Vedantism differed only in form, he composed 
another treatise, significantly named The Union of Two 
Seas, in which he established the truths of Advaitism in 
terms of Sufism. He also used to visit Hindu Yogis and 
enquire of them the secrets of spiritual life. But he neve» 
went against his inherited religion, for he saw no coii 
tradiction between being a Muhammadan and believing 
in and respecting Hinduism. 

It was an evil day when Aurangzeb incited the fana- 
tical soldiery against his eldest brother in his avarice for 
the royal throne, declaring him a Kaffir, a heretic. For, 
on that day he undid all that the wisdom of his fathers 
had achieved towards the creation of a united nanon- 
hood by bringing together the two great communities. 
This is the greatest tragedy of Aurangzeb's rule. 
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RTOTOf^fhl?! I 

Kaiha Vpa, 1. Hi. 4. 


Arise 1 Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— SWAMI ViVEICANANDa. 

^OL. XXXI. JULY. 1926. No. 7. 


TALKS WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA 
AT BENARES. 

2lsi January, 1921 (continued^. 

The conversation turned on ancient civilisations. 

X remarked that the Indian, Chinese, Egyptian and 

Persian civilisations were the most ancient. 

Swami : “They hold that the present civilisation of 
mankind is the outcome of the evolution of the Amoeba. 

I would tell the Americans that though we admit evolu- 
tion, we yet hold that the civilised man has always existed. 

1 would challenge them to shoV a single civilisation which 
did not result from contact with another civilisation. 

T ; “Yes, Maharaj. the Hottentot is still the 

same Hottentot.” 

R ; “But it may be that a great man suddenly 

appeared among an uncivilised people and gave them 
light.” 

Swami : “But as a matter of fact, great men are 
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never born like that. Savage races are always found to 
have become civilised by contact with civilised races. 

“The highest ideal of civilisation is the realisation of 
the Self as existing in all beings. *He who judges of 
pleasure and pain everywhere by the same standard as 
he applies to himself, that Yogi, O Arjuna, is regarded 
as the highest.* That realisation, however, comes only 
after Nirvikalpa Samadhi.** 

B : “But when a man has realised the Personal 

God in the Savikalpa Samadhi, he finds Him abiding in 
everything. Is not that also the realisation of Universal 
Oneness?** 

Swami : “There are stages in realisation. 

“Swamiji used to say that India never felt the want 
of the Jivan-mukta (the living-free). He said that he had 
himself seen at least fifteen or sixteen of them ; and that 
even in the darkest days of India, spiritual giants had 
been born.’* 

R ; “Indeed a land inhabited by three hundred 

millions of people — and by more in the past — persistently 
aspiring after spiritual realisation, cannot know the want 
of such seers. India is, as it were, the ihrine of the world, 
and contemplation of God its principal occupation.** 

Swami : “It was the opinion of Swarniji that all 
heart and no brain is preferable to all brain and no heart. 
He used to say that the heart accomplishes everything.** 

T : “I do not believe in this theory ** 

Swami : “You cannot build up life without the living 
touch of an ideal life. The Bhagavatam is always insist- 
ing on the company of the good and the devout. Sankara 
has no doubt laid particular stress on the Jnana aspect. 
But the Vedanta also upholds the necessity of the spiritual 
teacher. Life can be kindled only from another life.** 

T : “Fortunately we have the lives of Sri Rama- 

krishna and Swamiji and yourselves before us. Thus we 
can know the true ideal and the true significance of the 
scriptures.** 

Swami : “Indeed the lives of seers are the proof 
and demonstration of the scriptures.** 
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22n<l January, 1921. 

In course of conversation, the Swami expressed his 
opinion about the Non-co-operation movement. He said : 

‘1 do not care for either Non-co-operation or any 
other movement ; but whatever makes men of us, is wel- 
comed by me. Whatsoever portion of the movement 
agrees with Swamiji’s ideals and ideals is to be accepted. 
We do not approve of their unnecessarily quarrelling with 
the Government. As Swamiji said, we do not care who 
rules us, we pay taxes. Our idea is to secure freedom 
through moral and spiritual improvement. We do not 
behove to.at good government is the only cause of national 
glory, because we find that even such great sages as Sri 
Ramakripima and Swamiji have been born in this age. 
Our work is to look after the education, sanitation, and 
physical needs of the people. But we must protest 
against all injustice and oppression. Silence is as bad as 
approval. Ihe Sadhu must be independent-minded. 
What or whom shall he fear? To truth and justice alone 
shall be his devoted allegiance. Dees not your blood boil 
when you hear of women being oppressed? Gandhi was 
quite right in saying that the boys were cowards — the 
usual result of the present educational system — in not 
refusing to submit to the crawling order. 

‘*How Swamiji reproved the station-master at Kath- 
godam when he came to remove him from a second-class 
compartment to make room for some Englishmen. ‘Arc 
you not ashamed*, he exclaimed, ‘to ask me to get down? 
I am Vivekananda. Ask them to get down!* 

“Oh, had 1 the power, I would surely have rooted 
out all oppression from the world ! 

I look upon Gandhi as inspired by the Divine 
Mother. This is my considered opinion. 

“There is only a difference of degree between doing 
wrong onc.self and not opposing it in others.** 



THE RIDDLE OF RIDDLES. 
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Philosophy began in wonder. The primitive man 
saw this universe, a universe full of strange phenomena, 
and wondered and asked himself the question — “Whence 
is this universe, and how has it come into being?” To 
this enquiry may be traced the origin of philosophy. 
“Whence is this universe, and how has it come into 
being?” — This is indeed a riddle, and there have been 
various speculations and theories to solve it. It is difficult 
to judge which is right and which false. But this much 
can be said that they are all hypotheses deduced from 
varied data, and of them that may be accepted as satis- 
factory, which is rational and convincing. Leaving 
aside all those speculations which are childish and so 
absurd on the face of it, we shall consider here the 
theories which go by the names of the doctrines ot 
special creation and evolution. For, it is under these two 
heads that we can put the main conclusions about the 
origin of the universe and of life and the soecies of plaiits 
and animals. 

This universe, with all its nebulae, suns, stars, planets 
and living creatures, was created all at once, and its 
histor>' is not an account of upward progress and develop- 
ment, but how it has preserved itself against the forces 
of destruction constantly at work and maintained its 
original status. Thus things, organic and inorganic, were 
created at the beginning, just as they now are. complete 
and full-grown, out of nothing, in a trice, by an extr?- 
cosmic personal God, who is infinite and all-powerfub 
and there has been nothing like evolution. God spake, 
and the world started into being, and it is there as it is 
since. God is absolute and unconditioned ; the world is 
relative and conditioned. This is the sum and substance 
of the doctrine of special creation, and it occurs in the 
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Old Testament and the Zendavesta, the sacred books of 
the Hebrews and the Iranians respectively. 

Tested in the crucible of reason such a theory is 
found to be defective and fallacious. In the first place* 
we question — “How can something, as is required by this 
doctrine, come out of nothing?” The law of causality 
demands that every effect must have a cause. In the 
economy of nature that which we term as an accident is 
non-existent ; it has neither subjective nor objective 
reality. It is simply a phenomenon whose cause cannot 
easily be traced. Of course. God, according to this 
theory, is the efficient cause of this universe. But what is 
its material cause? Secondly, the theory of special crea- 
tion is anthropomorphic. For, it posits the existence of 
an extra-cosmic God, who fashions this world out of 
nothing like a human architect and rules it by whims. 
Such a God has as such all the failings and weaknesses 
of a human being in some measure. At best. He is only 
a magnified autocrat, guilty of partiality and injustice. 
For. we cannot account for the differentiation that we 
observe between man and man otherwise than by attri- 
buting it to God. Thirdly, there are actual evidences 
which go to show that this world has come to be what 
it now is not all on a sudden but slowly, by passing 
through a gradual process of evolution, extending over 
many ages. The structure of the earth and the remains 
of extinct species of plants and animals are some among 
the many proofs which establish the conclusion that there 
has been an evolution of the world from a very simple 
state. Besides, the various calculations, geological, 
physical, astronomical and the like, estimating the 
possible duration of organic life on earth, though diver- 
gent, require that at least three or four hundred millions 
of years must have elapsed since the first appearance of 
life here. And if this be true, it goes against the theory 
of special creation, which supposes that the world 
originated only 6000 or 7000 years before Christ. 

The various evidences in support of the theory of 
evolution we shall consider later on in detail. But what 
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we have stated here is enough to show that the theory 
of special creation is logically and factually untenable. 
There have been attempts to modify and qualify this 
theory and make a philosophy out of it by giving an 
allegorical meaning to many things, which, literally inter- 
preted, appear irrational. The theory of logos is an illus- 
tration in point, and there is no doubt that it is nice. 
“In the beginning was the reason of all things (logos), and 
the reason was in God, and was God, i.e., was the source 
of the creative and formative energy which evolves and 
sustains the world.’* It means that God as universal 
reason immanent in the world is at once the material and 
the efficient cause of everything, and He is not an extra- 
cosmic being. This is what the doctrine of logos pro- 
pounds, and it is, strictly speaking, only a form of teleo- 
logical evolution. 

Now let us see what is meant by evolution. Evolu- 
tion means gradual unfoldment from a crude state and 
progress towards an ideal of perfection yet to be realised. 
The students of history know that the idea of evolution 
is not altogether a new thing. It is as old as the Vedas. 
It occurs in germs in the Upanishads and in the philo- 
sophical literature of the Greeks. But it is only in modem 
times, specially in Western science and philosophy, that 
it has received a great attention and become a force pro- 
posing to change our mental outlook. Originally it was 
applied to the genesis of the solar system and the forma- 
tion of the earth. But gradually it came to be applied to 
plants and animals and to man. Now it is being extended 
to many problems, such as language, religion, social insti- 
tutions, culture etc. The fact of evolution is nowadays 
generally admitted, although there is a difference of 
opinion as to its method. And this fact implies the law 
of causation, which explains the present as the child of 
the past and the parent of the future. Evolution is there- 
fore not a principle ; it is a process — a process of change 
and becoming. We can distinguish two main forms of 
this process according as We consider it of the nature of 
a machine-work or recognise a plan or purpose behind it. 
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The theory of mechanical evolution explains the 
physical cosmos and the world of living creatures as the 
mechanical resultant of the interaction of material 
particles called atoms. It does away with the operation 
oj^ any design and therefore any prompting and control- 
ling spiritual power. It makes life and mind to be the 
products of matter, and for explaining the world-process 
as a whole takes for granted some principles as postulates. 
First, it takes matter as self-existent in the form of atoms» 
moving about to and away from one another, in self- 
existent space. Now in infinite time, it says, an infinite 
number of atoms with attractions and repulsions will pro- 
duce an infinite number of combinations. Of these 
combinations, it may be said that some at least will prove 
permanent for a period of time, while the rest will be 
destroyed. These comparatively stable combinations will 
be the nucleus which will form this world of ours. 

The mechanical theory of cosmological evolution has 
for its basis the nebular hypothesis introduced by Laplace 
and afterwards modified in some respects by Chamberlair. 
and Moulton. How was the solar system formed, and 
how^ has this earth become what it now is? The solar 
system, says the mechanical theory, was once something 
like a spiral nebula or a cloud of gas or dust, extremely 
restless, producing heat and light by mutual impact and 
friction. After a time the main mass of nebula became 
divided into several parts, and of these some got con- 
den.sed into solid globes owing to the dissipation of the 
energy of movement and gravitation towards their centre 
of greatest density. In this way the sun. the planets and 
the satelites came into being, and the earth also being 
cooled off became fit for vegetable and animal growth 
with atmosphere, air, rain and water. But how did life 
originate? The mechanical theory assumes the principle 
of ahiogenesis or spontaneous generation and explains life 
as a product of matter. There is now a class of synthetic 
chemists, who are bold enough to say that they may be 
able to manufacture life in the chemical laboratory in the 
near future. TTie molecules of some semi-fluid carbon 
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compounds coming together fortuitously formed by 'their 
actions and reactions the first globules of the protoplasm, 
and these globules had that co-ordination and power of 
the whole upon the parts in which life consists, and that 
power of self -multiplication by division in which growth 
and reproduction consist. We need not go into details. 
Suffice- it to say that the mechanical explanation leaves 
everything to the mercy of chance, and thus makes 
organisation, life and consciousness something of the 
nature of clock-work, though of extreme complexity. 
Herbert Spencer takes up this mechanical view and builds 
his philosophy on it. 

A critical survey and analysis will reveal that the 
mechanical explanation is inadequate as a theory. We 
cannot imagine how the exceedingly complex adaptations 
ot means to ends which constitute a striking feature of 
nature, specially of organic nature, can be the outcome 
of blind chance. Life cannot originate from the non- 
living — dead, inert matter, and consciousness from the un- 
conscious — the physical brain. As the liver secretes bile, 
the body cannot secrete life and intelligence. They are 
extremely dissimilar in nature. A living conscious organ- 
ism is more than a subtle automaton. A huge locomo- 
tive, carrying thousands of human beings as passengers, 
runs on its path with inconceivable rapidity and tremen- 
dous noise. A crawling insect, so small that it cannot 
even be noticed with the naked eye from a distance o' 
a few yards, lying on the rail ready almost to be crushed, 
observes the oncoming train and saves its life by stepping 
aside. Just compare and contrast the two cases. The 
one, though seemingly a powerful thing, is a machine : 
the other, though apparently an insignificant thing, is a 
I ving creature instinct with life and consciousness. The 
one is dead, dull matter, useless without intelligent guid- 
ance ; the other is a manifestation of life and conscious- 
ness — a self-sufficient reality. 

Life is not therefore an outcome of matter. What is 
it then, and how did it come to inhabit the physical 
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organism? This is indeed a great problem of biology. 
There have been various hypotheses solving the question 
differently. Helmholtz, Kelvin and others suggest that 
the first living germs have been transferred to the earth 
from somewhere else in the cracks of a meteorite or 
among cosmic dust. But this is no explanation. It 
simply shifts the problem of the origin of life from the 
earth to some distant sphere. Biologists like Charles 
Darwin, Lamarck and others do not bother their heads 
much about the first origin of life. They say that they 
can do without it and explain the evolution of organisms 
from simpler forms to more complex ones. Anyhow, 
we can have a speculative picture of the first living germs 
upon the earth or in the waters of the seas and oceans 
covering the surface of the earth. And these by a gradual 
process of evolution came to be what we now call the 
simplest living creatures, especially those one-celled 
animalcules called protists by Haeckel, which have not 
lonned either into plants or animals ; and these in turn 
gave birth to a race of one-celled marine organisms on 
the one side and a series of predatory creatures on the 
other. In this way the vegetable and the animal king- 
doms became branched off, and they went on evolving 
along their own independent lines by division and multi- 
plication. The protists are simple living particles. 
Although they have no cells, tissues, organs or sexes in 
the ordinary acceptation of these words, they are very 
complex in their structure and contain infinite potentali- 
ties which manifest afterwards. They evolve slowly and 
gradually. The histor>' of the procession of life through 
ages, extremely checkered as it is, is a romantic tale and 
is worth study. But it will not be possible for us to note 
even cursorily the great stages of the process — the divi- 
sion into plants and animals, the formation of higher 
organisms, the evolution of sex. the beginning of natural 
death, the development of the brain, and so on, — for it 
is a long long tale. Any way, a look at the geneological 
table shows that man is the culmination of the evolu- 
tionary process and has for his immediate ancestor the 
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monkey preceded by the mammals of other types, birds, 
reptiles etc., in order. 


SIGNS OF AN ACCOMPLISHED KARMAYOGIN. 
By Swami Adwaitananda. 

Self-realisation, perfect freedom and mastery over the 
whole of nature, is the goal. The performance of works 
as a means towards that end before it is attained and as 
an expression of the Self after liberation has been achieved 
is Karma Yoga. The works of a Karma Yogin are supra- 
ethical. They are not to be judged by the objective tests 
which our externalised minds demand. The criterion is 
purely subjective, spiritual. The ordinary ethical dis- 
tinctions made by the judgments of the stumbling human 
reason do not hold water in his supra-mental activities. 
“What is action, and what is inaction? As to this even 
the sages are perplexed,” the Song Celestial says. Gene- 
rally we follow the standards laid down by traditions, by 
environments and by public opinion. But it is obvious 
that the way of freedom does not lie in that direction. 
Actions actuated by mundane motives perpetuate the 
bondage. What is then the type of works by which we 
can free ourselves from the thraldom of matter, from 
doubt, grief and million other forms of evil and suffering? 
The voice of the Bhagavad Geeta is quite explicit on the 
point, and that is the only voice which is completely satis- 
fying to the human reason. No external distinctions are 
to be made. No work which the world requires is to be 
shunned. But all actions should be done with a soul 
in Yoga with the Divine. The shirking of work is not 
the way, because absolute inactivity is an utter impossi- 
bility as long as the Self has a particular name and form, 
either fine or gross. The soul that takes refuge in inactivity 
has mistaken inertia for liberation. On the contrary in 
the full flood of action the man who lives in the freedom 
of the soul is eternally at rest. “He who in action can 
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see inaction is the man of true discernment.* ’'^^he com- 
plete elimination of the sense of egoism of the doer and 
that absolute surrender of the self to the Self is the fir^t 
sign of a true Karma Yogin. His self acts as a channel 
for the outpouring of the Divine energy. By the unsullied 
purity of this consciousness and by its blazing intensity 
all his works are burnt up leaving not a single stain or 
disfiguring mark upon his calm, white, clean and pure 
min^ 

^■^potless freedom from the taint of desire is the second 
sign. In the absence of any personal egoism desire dies 
of inanition for want of a basis. The outward actions 
of a Karma Yogin are co-extensive with life itself, but 
they lack the compelling force of the inferior concept and 
the nether will of desire. All attachment to the fruit of 
works is entirely given up. llie fruit belongs to the Lord 
and is determined by Him, and not by the personal will 
of the doer. The work has to be done with calm deli- 
beration, with perfect adaptation of means to ends. But 
it can be done with a mind fixed in Yoga and not by one 
led hither and thither by attractions and repulsions by 
the adjuncts of an impure reason or by the tremblings of 
an unsteady will. "Yoga is skill in action.’* A true 
Karma Yogin has no personal hopes and no personal 
possessions. He gladly accepts what the Divine will 
brings him. He asks for nothing and expects nothing. 
What goes away from him he allows to depart into the 
eternal movement without grief or attachment. He has 
no personal reactions in the form of passion and sin. 
For, sin does not consist in the outward deed but in an 
impure reaction of the egoistic will. The spiritual, the 
impersonal is always pure. 

Li^erfect equality is the third sign of a true Karma 
Yogin. He looks upon success and failure, honour and 
dishonour, pleasure and pain, with equal eyes, without 
any emotional disturbance. He does not ignore them. 
But he is above them, because he knows that he is simply 
an instrument in the hands of the Mighty Will. His Master 
with His far-seeing eye has chalked out everything, and 
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he has simply to carry out with unflinching loyalty His 
royal mandate. He has gone even beyond that 
distinction between sin and virtue which is so important 
to the human soul while it is struggling to minimise the 
hold of the ego. '^A Karma Yogin seats himself firmly in 
the purity and fearlessness of the Eternal Witness. The 
sense of sin and the sense of virtue have for him no 
applicability, because he has no personal ends to serve. 
He has no egoistic loves and hatreds. He simply carries 
out what the Supreme Will demands from him for the 
maintenance of the evolving Dharma, for the progressive 
march of the human race. He has no wish to injure. 
On the contrary a universal friendliness and compassion 
and an all-inclusive love, sympathy and understanding 
are his outstanding characteristics. But this compassion 
does not necessarily assume the ordinary human form of 
pity. Human sympathy manifests itself as a shrinking of 
the heart, the nerves and the flesh. VA Karma Yogin, on 
the other hand, does not attach undue importance to the 
life of the body. It has for him only an instrumental 
value. If, therefore, at the call of duty he has to engage 
himself in a strife and slaughter, he accepts it with a 
perfect equanimity, and even in the act of killing he 
maintains a perfect understanding and full sympathy for 
those whose power of domination he has to destroy with 
a view to accelerating human progress. He is perfectly 
non-violent even though engaged overtly in the task of 
ruthless destruction. The assumption that an outwardly 
violent action is invariably the result of an inward 
violence is born of abysmal ignorance. Creation, pre- 
servation and destruction are all divine activities, and a 
real Karma Yogin can take part in any one of them as 
an instrument in the hands of the Master. 

'^he fourth sign is that a Karma Yogin always enjoys 
a perfect inner joy and peace. He does not lean on 
anybody. He does not depend upon anything in the 
world for happiness. The ordinary mind requires some 
sensational support during the waking state. It tries to 
derive pleasure by flying from one sensation to another. 
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Therefore it has desires, pleasures, pains, joys, and griefs. 
A Karma Yogin is ever satisfied in the Self which is 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute. He has no attach- 
ment for outward touches. Everywhere he finds the same 
ineffable peace and joy. Pleasant or painful sensations, 
the wounds of things or the wounds of friends leave him 
unaffected. He sees and experiences imperishable 
Ananda everywhere. 

^^bsolute fearlessness is the fifth sign. A Karma 
Yogin knows that he is the Spirit immortal, all-pervading, 
all-powerful and all-knowing. He is the source of all 
power. He is the Light of lights. He is unsustained, 
sustaining everything. He is the Soul in all forms. He 
is the Silence within the sound of life. He is eternity 
woven on the warp and woof of time. He is the Sum 
and Substance of all living things. He is the All. All is 
in him. He is in the Universe, the universe is in him. 
Fear is the outcome of ignorance, of the sense of duality, 
of identification with the material sheaths. He welcomes 
all experiences. He knows that what is affected is the 
body not his real Self. He does not shelter himself under 
false notions. He tears asunder all veils, destroys all 
bonds. 

^-^bsence of egoism, impersonality, peace ineffable, 
equality and fearlessness are then the outstanding features 
of a real Karma Yogin. It is not absolutely necessary 
that a Karma Yogin should have the outward badge of 
renunciation. But inward renunciation or vairagya there 
must be. The external symbol of Sannyasa is meant only 
for those who want to devote all their time and energies 
solely to the service of humanity. For them this physical 
renunciation is a sine qua non as it gives them greater 
freedom of action and wider opportunities. 

The Divine motives inspire and determine the entire 
action of a Karma Yogin. I he human soul impersonal in 
Brahman is the pure and silent channel of Divine power. 
Such are the movements of a liberated soul or of an 
earnest Sadhaka. Such is the mental poise of an accom- 
plished Karma Yogin. All his actions rise from a free 
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spirit, disappear without leaving any trace behind. They 
are waves on the calm and unruffled surface of the un- 
fathomable Ocean of Consciousness. 


A PEEP INTO THE MILITARY AND CIVIL 
INSTI TUTIONS OF AKBAR. 

By Khagendra Nath Sikdar, m.a. 

History is by far the greatest teacher of the world. 
An analytical study of the historical phenomena of all 
ages and climes unfolds all the underlying causes that lead 
to the rise and fall of nations. India, with her chequered 
life, stands to-day before the world as the greatest 
example of how iinmixed autocracy undermines the soli- 
darity of a nation and leads to its ultimate collapse. The 
Hindu emperors came and went ; the Mahomedans 
followed suit. And it is needless to state that but for the 
enlightened policy of some of the nders of the two ages, 
the history of India of those two periods would have 
been an unmitigated record of intrigues, chaos, bloodshed 
and autocracy. But lightning flashes when clouds lour, 
and a saviour comes when distress is intense ; so came 
a hero bearing “palm and spear” when India was passing 
through an unending series of bloody revolutions. The 
annals of India became illumined for a time with the 
dramatic appearance of Akbar whose claim to immor- 
tality is not merely his personal magnetism but his power 
to study political situation, insight into future possibilities 
and wonderful administrative genius. His crowded reign 
of about fifty years (from 1556 to 1605) forms a big oasis, 
as it were, in the desert of the Mahomedati history of 
India. 

Akbar illustrates in his comprehensive reign the prin- 
ciple that even a despotic government can endure if it 
stands upon a strong basis of love, justice, toleration and 
anxious solicitude on the part of the ruler for the welfare 
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of the governed, but comes to grief when an unmixed 
high-handedness or militarism is in full play. So a care- 
ful study of Akbar's administrative system furnishes a 
valuable lesson to the blind autocratic rulers of the present 
day \vhen the subject nations of all hapless countries are 
smarting under their unqualified despotism and trying to 
shake off the bondage of political slavery for breathing in 
an atmosphere of freedom and peace. 

Under the bracing influence of Akbar, a man of 
towering personality, the civil and military institutions 
developed hand in hand with the growing expansion of 
the empire. The vigour and life which he infused into 
them can alone explain the firm stability of his vast terri- 
tories consolidated and strengthened by his all-embracing 
doctrine of love and toleration, trust and sympathy. But 
when that spirit of love and that power of organisation 
were gone during the reigns of Aiirangzeb and his in- 
capable successors, the entire fabric fell to pieces. 

At the apex of the government was Akbar himself 
who got all the strings of his policy in his own hand, and 
his master-spirit found expression in his laborious atten- 
tion to details and in steering the ship of the state safe 
amidst the truculent and multifarious subjects who con- 
stantly demanded his energetic efforts and tenacious 
perseverance. Thus Akbar was all in all and exercised 
a preponderating influence upon his ministers who could 
do nothing but subscribe to the wishes and intentions of 
their monarch. He got a ministry consisting of a Prime 
Minister, a Finance Minister called Dewan, the Chief 
Bakshi and the Sadar Sudur. The main duty of the 
Bakshi was to keep the register of high Mansabdars, of 
the rules as to the grants of pay and so on : whereas that 
of Sadar Sudur was mainly limited to ecclesiastical affairs. 
He Was at the head of all the law officers and was vested 
with an untrammelled power in the conferment of grants 
of lands to be devoted to benevolent purposes. 

As regards the standing army of Akbar even in its 
highest state of efficiency, it was not very well organised. 
It was not divided into bodies, each with a certain number 
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and with ^ fixed proportion of officers. The system was 
for the King to name officers who were called Mansabdars* 
and who were divided into classes of commanders of 
i 0,000, commanders of 5,000 etc. down to commanders 
of ten. Elach entertained a number of troops which he 
was especially authorised to keep, and that number was 
mustered and paid from the treasury. Their united 
quotas made the army. None but the King’s sons held a 
rank above the command of 5,000. But later on Raja 
Todarmall and a few other officers were raised to the 
rank of the commander of 7,000. The military strength 
consisted mostly of the regular contingents raised and 
commanded by autonomous chieftains or by high imperial 
officials as mentioned above. It is needless to dilate 
upon the official titles of .Mansabdar, Omra, Amir-iazam 
and Kanikhanan and of Amir-uI-Omra etc. Badaun, the 
historian, finds fault with Akbar's system of territorial 
commands. The .Mogul officers were spread over the 
land, and the state taxes were granted to them in certain 
districts in return for the military service. The thing is 
that the land, specified in the “f irman” granted to the 
holder, rarely corresponded to the land which he actually 
held ; so, as a matter of fact, a great deal of malversation 
and corruption prevailed. Akbar investigated the whole 
matter and resumed the grants and made it a system as 
far as possible to pay his officials and commanders from 
the state treasury instead of making grants of lands. 

Of the army the principal component force was 
cavalry. Elephants too constituted an important feature. 
But in spite of all his efforts Akbar never succeeded in 
securing either a totally efficient power of artillery or good 
infantry. His infantry was of poor quality, and he mainly 
relied upon his irregular horsemen. Besides these troops 
under Mansabdars, there was a considerable body of 
horsemen who took service individually and were called 
Ahdis. Their pay depended on their merits. In order 
to check the frauds that were perpetrated upon the 
government by high military officials, Akbar enjoined that 
descriptive rolls should be systematically prepared, and 
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horses should be branded. But the Jaigirdars and 
Mansabdars were vested with unlimited civil jurisdiction. 
The local governor was a representative of the imperial 
autocrat and as such could do whatever he liked. 

Akbar became fully conscious of the fact that unless 
he could mitigate the sufferings of the cultivators, he 
would not be able to gain their loving submission. 
Understanding that the land tax was always the main 
source of revenue in India, Akbar made it his object to 
levy a fair rent on the land, which should support the 
administration without unduly burdening the cultivators. 

Akbar fixed a standard of mensuration and deputed 
persons to have a complete survey of all lands capable 
of cultivation within the realm. The land was divided 
into three classes according to the continuity or disconti- 
nuity of cultivation. One-third of the average produce 
of the lands formed the government demand. Thus the 
quantity of the produce due to the government being 
settled, it was next to be commuted for a money pay- 
ment, and for this purpose the statements of prices current 
for nineteen years preceding the survey, were called for. 
Thus those who were unable to pay the tEUces in kind 
could pay the same in money. All these were at first 
made annually. But as fresh annual rates were found 
vexatious, the settlement was made for ten years on the 
basis of the average of the preceding ten. This was a 
complete departure from the law of Islam, for it made no 
difference between the revenue raised from the Muslims 
and that raised from the Hindus. TTiere was no farming 
of any branch of the revenue. The collectors were 
enjoined to deal directly with individual cultivators and 
not to depend upon the headman or the accountant of 
the village. 

To complete the agricultural system Akbar made at 
the same time a new division of the country into portions, 
each yielding a crore of dams. The collectors were 
called Kroris or Karoris. The Karori was required to 
send the revenue to the Treasurer- general at the head- 
quarters. But it Was found that this arbitrary division 
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based upon a mathematical theory produced confusion 
and disturbed the ancient ways most congenial to the 
Hindus. So it was very soon dispensed with. 

l^he most important reforms in fiscal administration 
were those effected in the 24th and 25th regnal years. 
Hindustan was divided into twelve provinces or Subas 
and the Deccan into three. Each such Suba was again 
divided into a certain number of Sircars, each Sircar into 
Parganas or Mahals ; and the l^arganas were aggregated 
into Dasturs or districts. These were not only divisions 
for civil and military administrations but also for the 
collection of the land revenue. The chief officer in each 
province was the Sipasalar (the title of Sipasalar was 
changed after Akbar into Siibadar), and an additional 
officer was introduced under the title of Dewan for the 
purposes of superintending the finances of the empire. 
The Subadar had the complete control, civil and military, 
subject to the instructions of the King. Under him were 
the revenue functionaries and also the military com- 
manders of districts called Foujdars or District Com- 
manders whose authority extended over the local soldiery 
or militia and whose duty it was to suppress all disorders 
that required force within the same limits. 

Justice was administered by a court composed of an 
officer named Mir-i-Kadl (Lord justice) and a Kazi. The 
latter conducted the trial and stated the law, whereas the 
former passed the judgment and seemed to have the 
suF>erior authority. In towns the repression of criineji and 
all duties of a police nature were entrusted to the Kotwcil. 
In small places in the absence of a Kotwal the revenue 
officer took up the police duties upon himself. In villages 
the maintenance of peace fell to the share of the interna! 
authorities. TTie Kotwal had also other dutie-> to per- 
form. He was required to see to the observance of 
Akbar's special ordinance and was responsible for the 
regulation of prices and the use of correct weights and 
measures etc. The leading features of the instructions to 
these functionaries \vere to temper justice with mercy. 

Thus from this rapid survey of Akbar’s military and 
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civil institutions we see that the government was carried 
on by a multitude of petty despots. Even Akbar's mili- 
tary organisation had in it seeds of decay, for he followed 
the practice of encumbering his army on the march with 
even the paraphernalia of the court and of a moving city, 
tiis guns were even weaker than those of the Portuguese. 
It was his lofty genius for organisation, his virile endea- 
vour and his affectionate heart teeming with an overflow 
of the generous sense of toleration that kept the disrup- 
tive elements of the empire in perfect control. For a 
composite population tike that of India, the only method 
of maintaining peace Letween sect and sect was to make 
the state supreme over the church. Akbar’s greatness is 
proved by the fact that he advocated the doctrine of reli- 
gious toleration at a time when wars of religion were a 
recent memory even in Europe. “One is almost 
reminded of Alfred when one reads of Akbar tr3dng to 
find out the natural language of man, giving to his people 
translation of epics and histories written in foreign tongue 
and compiling a statistical records of his empire.** The 
Moslem genius coming in close contact with the culture 
at Akbar’s court produced a very rich literature. Just a 
similar intellectual result was achieved at the court of 
the Abbasside Kaliph when the Arab intellect came into 
the closest contact with Greek, Hindu and Persian 
thoughts. 

But when that intellectual force was spent, when 
\kHar*s successors began to ride rough-shod upon his 
benevolent institutions and principles and when suspicion 
and distrust were considered to be the most effective 
me.ans of control under Aurangzeb, the disruptive forces 
r't once l egan to operate, and even the vigorously cen- 
tra li.scd government of Aurangzeb could not compel the 
mutually repellent molecules of the body-politic to check 
their r-yrations and submit to the grasp of the superior 
controlling power. Thus the vast edifice of the empire 
built under Akbar crumbled to pieces under his succes- 
sors for their woful lack of foresight and administrative 
genius. 
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History repeats itself* and it cannot be gainsaid that 
the present is but a necessary sequence of the past. The 
history of Akbar's reign and the dissolution of the empire 
under Aurangzeb must be an eye-opener to all through 
ages to come. The short-sighted policy of Aurangzeb 
received its highest retribution at the hands of Nemesis, 
and time is not far when a similar punishment shall be 
meted out by the Lord to those autocrats who pursue a 
policy of despotism and try to stifle the noble aspirations 
of the down-trodden races of the world. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE WORLD-PROBLEM. 

By SwAMI VlRESWARANANDA. 

(Continued from page 259.) 

One great legacy of Sri Ramakrishna to the 
modern world is his broad-mindedness in religion. He 
was an embodiment of the ancient lore, a life into which 
was infused the universal spirit and character of Hinduism. 
“The doctrine that different creeds are but diffe'rent 
paths to reach God” is not new in India. “But taught 
as this man taught it, with his strong contention that it 
was the actual duty of men to follow their own faith, foi 
the world gained by many-sidedness, with his intense 
conviction and assurance above all that love 'hat said 
of every faith, ‘Bow down where others kneel, for where 
so many have worshipped the Lord will manifest Him 
self’ “ — it was unique in the world’s history. He left every 
religion intact and undisturbed because he had actually 
realised that in reality all religions are but parts and 
and parcels of the one Eternal Religion. In point of com- 
pleteness of realisations and synthetic harmonising giving 
a proper place to every aspect of spiritual culture, 
Sri Ramakrishna surpasses all human understanding. 
“There was not a symbol in India that he had not 
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woi:3hipped, not a worshipper, by whatever route, whose 
special need he had not felt in his own nature and 
borne till it was satisfied, not a prayer or ecstasy or 
vision that he did not reverence or understand.*' He 
had subjected himself to various kinds of discipline to 
realise the Muhammedan ideal and also the Giristian 
idea of the Fatherhood of Cod. Thus he had tried every 
path leading to God, and he would not have been satis- 
fied if one was left untrodden. God's book is not 
finished, it is a continuous revelation. He used to say 
that it is just as absurd to say that God the Absolute 
has been known and comprehended by anybody as it 
is to say that a mountain of sugar has been carried home 
by some ants to be eaten up. As water takes the shape 
of the vessel in which it is put, so God is like that Water 
filling these different vessels — religions. Yet He is One, 
and in each case it is a vision of God. He could realise 
that there cannot be any religious formula to suit ail 
men but that everyone must be the architect of his own 
religion. So the greater the number of sects, the more 
the chances of people getting a religion. All talk of 
atheism is because of some people not getting the truth 
needed by them. With this width of mind and depth 
of realisations he could speak to each soul in its own 
language and direct it towards God. 

V'et this great man was not blind to the fact that 
religious liberalism is apt to degenerate for want of in- 
tensity. It is the harmonious blending of this width and 
intensity of religious feeling that is required, and the way 
to it he found in the doctrine of Ishta, the chosen ideal. 
This he used to explain by the story of the mother-of- 
pearl which floats on the surface of the sea to catch a 
drop of rain water when the star Swati is in the ascen- 
dant, and which as soon as it gets it dives deep and 
prepares the pearl out of it. The growing plant has to 
be hedged round for protection, was another of his oft- 
repeated sa 3 nng 8 . He was not for that kind of liberalism 
which makes people feed their curiosity with ever new 
ideals. One of his parables would make it clear to us 
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how We are to harmonise this width of religious feeling 
with intensity. The daughter-in-law of the family, he 
used to say, loves every member of the household, but 
for her husband she has a peculiar and intense love. 

He realised that greed for money and the idea of 
sex are the two obstructions towards God-realisation. 
These he was determined to root out. He would not 
touch a coin, he renounced it. To get hxed in this idea 
he would sit by the side of the Ganges with a coin in 
one hand and clay in the other, and saying, “Coin is clay, 
clay is coin,” would throw both into the river. The idea 
became so ingrained in him that in after-life if anybody 
touched him with a coin when he was asleep, his 
body would become bent as if it were paralysed. In 
these days of mad race for possession and needs be- 
yond necessities, this sounds like a tale from the 
Arabian Nights. Yet it was too true. Next, he would 
root out the sex-idea, and in order to do this he 
looked on every woman as the manifestation of the 
Divine Mother. To perfect himself in the idea he tried 
to realise the feminine ideal in his male body. He 
thought himself to be a woman and ‘‘made every detail 
of their lives his own till at last he attained the secret 
victory in the path of womanhood.” Men found in him 
the perfect manifestation of manliness ; women on the 
other hand found in him all the soft feelings peculiar to 
their sex and mixed with him as if he was one of them 
This harmonious blending of these opposite sides of 
human nature was so perfect that once one of his 
disciples asked him — “Sir, are you a man or a woman > 
And Sir Ramakrishna replied smilingly — “Well, 1 don’t 
know myself.” 

His married life was unique, having not the least 
touch of carnality. For had he not worshipped his wife 
as the manifestation of the Divine Mother offering at 
her feet the fruits of long years of penances and 
austerities > He lived with his wife, looked after her 
spiritual training and, what is more wonderful, after all 
the training required to make her a good housewife— 
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to the minutest detail, for to him spirituality did not 
mean want of practicality. “To be religious it is not 
necessary to be a fool and get duped in this world” was 
the sharp remark he once made to one of his disciples 
who had bought for him a frying pan which happened 
to be camaged. Except when he was in a deep trance 
Sri Kamakrishna was never forgetful like ordinary men, 
who when they become a little meditative forget eveiy- 
thing else and cannot even keep their things in order. 
There was a sense of orderliness about him to the 
extent of an art — a faculty, which was highly developed 
in him. He used to say that none can become spiritual 
withoi t this faculty. Art and religion were different ways 
of expressing the one truth. 

He was so humble that he seemed to have forgotten 
that Sri Ramakrishna ever lived. In spite of his great 
wisdom he could never put up with the epithets — 
“.Master” or “Cum.” ''To get rid of the pride of birth 
he would go at midnight to the house of a Pariah and 
with his long hair sweep and wipe the latter’s latrine, 
.saying, “O .Mother, make me the servant of the Pariah, 
make me feel that I am ever lower than the Pariah, the 
most despised of society.” He, the Brahmin of 
Brahmins, would eat of the remains from off the plates 
o^ beggars fed at the temple, thinking them as the 
sacramental food offered to Narayana. These practical 
lessons in love and humility in these days of tall talk 
about charity and equality would go farther than any* 
thing else to establish the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

What is the secret in the life of this great man 
which enabled him to harmonise all the apparent con- 
tradictions? The secret lies in the fact that he had 
realised that Unity which, to use his own words, is the 
last word of religion, wherein lies the true explanation 
of life. “There is only one Being, one Existence. He 
is the reality in nature. He is the Soul of your soul. 
Nay more, you are He, you are one with Him. That 
is what Advaita says, Sri Ramakrishna realised this 
truth, and to him there was no fear, conflict, strife 
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or hatred which can arise only in a world of duality. 
He saW the one God manifesting in every thing. To 
him all living beings were little bits of that Infinite Ocean 
of Elxistence, Knowledge and Bliss. The Personal God 
was as true to him as anything in this relative world — the 
highest reading of the Infinite through the senses by 
man. Such a Personal God appeals to reason. ''Though 
we are one with the Brahman, yet as manifested beings 
we are separate, His slaves, His worshippers. So 
prayers remain, and in fact everything in this relative 
world remains, and religion is made to stand on a better 
basis.” Science wants to explain the particular through 
the general, and here we have all the particulars from 
man up to God explained through Brahman, the ultimate 
generalisation. Such a religion would be quite accept- 
able to the modem intellectual man. 

The advent of Sri Ramakrishna has brought a new 
life-current in religion. Texts which were difficult of 
access for want of clearness have once more become as 
clear as daylight. “He was the verification of the 
ancient texts which one’s heart and reason demands. He 
was a reality which books only brokenly described.” 
The world is being silently influenced by the unprece- 
dented perfection, kindness and love of this great soul 
The hope that religion would die a natural death seems 
to be a vain one. Already a religious feeling in the 
widest sense is stirring the very depths of society all 
the world over. It is beginning to realise that religion 
is indispensable for human progress. TTie various social 
movements like socialism etc. are but the crude 
manifestations of this religious feeling inside, give it what- 
ever name you like. At no distant time will nations 
temper their materialism with religion, bring their 
unbalanced activity and restlessness under control and 
become heirs to immortal bliss and peace. The life of 
this great saint is getting control of the thought-world and 
is moulding it after its own fashion. 

The impetus he has given to society by his life is 
sure to be of immeasurable social significance. Consider- 
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ing the conditions of the age, its coiruptions, one can 
fairly judge that it will be a long time, probably centuries, 
before we can have any idea of its influence. His ideal 
of renunciation would once more fill the land, nay, the 
World with forest retreats and Ashramas as of old, where 
men and women will live devoted to Truth and Truth 
alone, not performinj^; for society any so-called useful 
work, yet working out the salvation of the world by 
their penances, fasts and prayers. Thus would culture 
be handed from one generation to another. The ideal of 
service and the universal love at the back of it would 
ring the death knell of all communal dissensions and 
racial hatred, for none — whatever his nationality, colour 
or creed — would be an alien to such love. The modem 
high aspirations like those of the League of Nations 
dwindle into nothingness before these ideals of service 
and love. Every one would be equal in this Divine love 
and peace would reign once more on this earth. To 
India his life has a special significance. “He has lived 
in one life the whole cycle of the national existence in 
India. He is the embodiment of India of the past and 
of India that is to be.*’ The new spiritual renaissance 
brought into existence by this great life and especially 
the accepting of Christianity and Islam by him would 
once more make India — a land of different races and a 
hundred sects — into a united single nation. And the 
world would see the birth of a new age of civilisation 
as this life has supplied the motive-power and thought 
required for it. 



THE MESSAGE OF RABINDRANATH. 

By Haripada Ghoshal, Vjdyabinode. m.a., m.r.a.s. 


No poet has ever achieved in his own life-time such 
a world- wide recognition, popularity and appreciation — 
perhaps no writer has attained s'lch a stupendous literary 
success among alien nationalities — perhaps no thinker 
has ever been hailed with so much delight, wonder and 
admiration in various climes as the haibinger of peace 
and good-will among different races throughout the length 
and breadth of the civilised world as the greatest of our 
national poets — Rabindranath Tagore. He has been 
moving from land to land as a mighty force — as the 
embodiment of the poetic mind of the Orient. He 
is a powerful interpreter of the Eastern mind to the 
blind nations of the earth — the representative poetic 
genius of the hitherto sleeping Orient. He holdo aloft 
the banner of Truth — carries the torch of knowledge 
wherever he goes to dispel prejudice and narrowness, 
breaking down the adamantine barriers of chauvinism 
and shattering the steel-frame of national arrogance. 

Volumes have been written on the poet by good 
many able men, both in India and elsewhere. The 
present article is an humble attempt to show the poet*^; 
message to the world. 

Rabindranath has turned his hand to everything both 
in prose and verse, and in almost everything he has 
come out best. Rabindranath is a poet — an out and 
out poet of the highest order. A superb sense of 
harmony — a dazzling, all-comprehensive imagination — a 
genial humour — a searching character study — and above 
all, an air of other- worldiness — all are combined in his 
single person. Shakespeare is great and greater than any 
poet, ancient and modern, in character painting, in the 
searching analysis of the inner motives of human nature. 
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Kalidas is the full-welling fountain-head of beauty and 
mer6dy and unsurpassed in brilliant powers of descrip- 
tion. But Rabindranath is the meeting-ground of the 
passionate sensuousness of Kalidas and the inner vision 
of Shakespeare. Rabindranath’s Pegasus is never 
chained to the ground — it flaps its wings in the super- 
sensuous region where skyey influences purge off sordid- 
ness from all spheres of human activity. The flowers of 
fine poetry that have blossomed in the garden of his 
mind are ever golden-hued and charming like the roses 
of June. His prodigious poetic genius is alive to the 
finger-touch of all outward agencies. He is a consum- 
mate master of all the heights and depths of thought, 
he twirls on his fingers the golden key that opens the 
door to the eternal verities of life. He weaves the 
magic web of life with the filmy threads of sparkling 
ideas. His genius finds nothing too small, or too grand 
for his contemplation. He thinks everything, he writes 
everything that can be thought and written on a subject 
that fires his imagination or takes his fancy. 

TTie friendly association of the human race in both 
the hemispheres appears as a chimera — a quixotic pro- 
ject to diplomats and statesmen in the field of practical 
politics. Rabindranath’s poetic vision is not blurred 
with the difficulties in the way. In the evening of life, 
the poet has been moving in different lands with his 
mission, calling nations to gather together under the 
banner of knowledge he has held aloft, as it is not possi- 
ble for all nations to assemble under one political 
standard. He wants a thorough mutual understanding — 
a complete interpenetration of ideas and not a barren 
interchange of common courtesies. TTie individual decays 
and dies, but the race is eternal : humanity advances, 
though particular races drop do’wn here and there in the 
great race of life and progress. The Orient is the cradle 
of the oldest civilisations, the nurse of the earliest law- 
givers and reformers. The Occident is the breeder of 
manly sentiments and heroic virtues — the land of con- 
centrated energy and specialised knowledge. The broad 
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Chinese wall of narrow patriotism separates the two 
worlds. Rabindranath wants to bridge the yawning gulf 
between the two civilisations. He sees, as the thinkers 
of old saw, a cosmic development of one Ideal out 
of the seemingly chaotic commingling and clashing of 
interests and ideals, and thus like a master engineer, he 
stands with the pick-axe of culture to open up communi- 
cation by cutting through the isthmus and letting the 
two oceans flow into each other’s bosom. He has 
been called a visionary and a dreamer, but all men who 
have left behind a lasting impression on mankind have 
been cosidered wild visionaries by the so-called practi- 
cal men of their times. The electric touch of his genius 
revivifies even dry mummies. He has been called a 
mystic, and a mystic he is no doubt. To a superflcial 
reader or a hard critic who judges the productions of 
highly intellectual minds by some fixed canons and 
defined rules, he may appear unintelligible. For the 
worldly-Vise, the bread-and-butter philosophers, utili- 
tarians or case-hardened Philistines cannot realise the 
intensity of a soul all aglow with fervour — a mind 
burning with impetuous thoughts and emotions welling 
up v^th a tremendous force. Rabindranath is deep — he 
is profound — he is transcendental. His poetic vision 
transcends the bounds of our knowledge and is as limit- 
less, majestic and free as the sea. But in this lies the 
secret of his poetry. It is the golden key with which 
he opens and exhibits the palace of Eternity — the Super- 
soul which pervades the world of sense and transcends 
it. To a thoughtful man, this mysticism is a charm, an 
attraction, a fascination. It weaves a magic web round 
the cold realities of his life and clothes it with all the 
charm of witchery. It unfolds the consciousness of his 
purity and the godliness of his nature which is encrusted 
with evanescent accretions of earthly existence. It 
illumines the dark recesses of his heart with a genial 
mild ray. 

The novelty of the poet’s style is another barrier to 
the clear understanding of his writings. In no case the 
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saying '*the style is the man'* is more applicable than 
in the case of Rabindranath. The vehicle of expression 
naturally adapts itself to the thoughts surging and boil- 
ing within. Freedom in thought seeks a free expression, 
an expression which bursts forth with a dynamic force, 
breaking all bounds and flowing on with an impetu- 
osity all its own. It is like a cataract that gushes forth 
from the full-welling fountain-head of a gigantic mind. 
He is a consummate master of style. There have been 
vain imitations. It is both a delusion and snare to 
literary quacks. Its simplicity attracts men of little 
judgment, who try their hand and make aping gestures 
only to show the futility of their attempt and the lofti- 
ness of their model. He who dares to enter within his 
“magic circle ” is beguiled. 

Rabindranath s genius is many-sided. In satire he 
has shown an extraordinary power. He is humorous 
but his humour is devoid of the poisonous sting. It is 
not bitter, it is not biting, scathing or galling to any one. 
Good sense and good taste are found all through. He 
has also written some excellent critiques. He scans, 
analyses and lays bare the hidden beauty or fault of a 
thing. He strikes, but his strokes are mild. He possesses 
a wonderful power of .synthetical treatment as of 
analytical handling of facts. 

In lyrical dramas Rabindranath strikes a quite 
different chord of his lyre. The real “lyric of love and 
life ” is to be found in them. A play like Chitra is a 
fine specimen of this art. In it he has combined a 
superb sense of harmony with a sensuous exposition of 
one of the most elemental passions and one of the most 
fundamental sentiments of human life. It is an 
apotheosis of sex-instinct and sex-relation. Without 
being didactic, the poet incidentally .solves a great 
que.stion, one of the profoimdest physiological questions 
of the fundamental nature of love. Each of his lyrical 
plays hinges upon a single idea. Everywhere a single 
sentiment is wrought into a full-throated song. TTie 
whole atmosphere glows with passionate desires and is 
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lit up with a gleam of light. But he does not harp on 
the same string. Variety is his mode, freedom is his 
very being, freshness is his very nature. He is ever- 
new. His Phalguni, his Muktadhara, and his latest pro- 
duction Raf^taf^arabi are triumphant manifestations of 
the growth and unfoldment of his inexhaustive mind. 

Rabindranath's short stories are so many prose 
idylls. He is an adept in the art of story- writing. His 
longer works in prose may be defective or faulty in 
some respects, they may lack unity, they may be diffu- 
sive. But his short stories are so many jewels of literary 
art. They are fine and picturesque. In them his 
character painting and psychological insight into human 
nature display another aspect of his genius. 

Last of all, Rabindranath’s poems are the consum- 
mation of his large and comprehensive soul. Imagina- 
tion and sense of beauty are the sine qua non of high 
poetry. He is imagination all compact. His flight of 
fancy has awakened the highest mystical ecstasies in 
him. From a purely human and secular impulse, he has 
risen step by step to the supersensuous, and his 
passionate quest of the sensual love has been spiritualised. 
"The sensuous element is lifted by pure joy and emotion 
into the spiritual world and there transfigured ; and when 
the spiritual element is brought into the sensuous till it 
is made, as it were, palpable, embodied, incarnated, 
when both sense and .spirit are fused into one fire,* says 
Stopford Brooke. Rabindranath’s high sen.se of beauty 
has led him to the highest embodiment of all beauty — 
the other-worldly and transcendental Truth. The 
material is shorn of its earthiness and Impurity. In this 
Rabindranath delivers his me.s.sr-.ge—hls message of 
harmonisation, the minrding of the sens’ious with the 
spiritual. But how can this fusion of matter with spirit 
be brought about ? No one can deny the existence of 
beauty and love in creation. Go wherever you may. 
see, touch and feel whatever you like in this material 
universe, you will realise, if you are su.sceptible enough. 
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the pervading spirit of God in His mundane creation. 
1 his intense longing leads us on to the City of Cod. 
This emotional outburst breaking the bonds of the flesh 
is called idealism or romanticism in art and literature, 
and in religion and spiritual experiences, transcendanta- 
lism or mysticism. Call it Spiritual Union or Self-reali- 
sation or whatever you like, it is the inevitable result, 
the consummation of highly intense and spiritual minds. 
It is the Jboul s intercourse with the Transcendental. This 
God-intoxication, this drinking deep of the supernal 
bliss — this mystical ecstacy is Divine Union and Infinite 
l .ove of the seers of transcendental truths. The Highest 
Bliss is ever manifesting itself through the creation, 
through the beauty of the golden sun in the morning, 
the rosy flower, love for our dearest ones, the weal and 
woe of everyday life. None are so dull, none so in- 
sensate as not to feel the captivating joy of nature. In 
this way, He is manifesting His Ananda or Highest Bliss 
to a!!, otherwise this Ananda would not have smitten 
the chords of our heart. When love is awakened, we 
get a glimpse of the Infinite. So the gulf between the 
Finite and the Infinite is bridged over with Love. The 
taste of the Infinite in the finite Rabindranath shares 
with many ardent souls in the arena of world-culture. 
But Rabindranath has gone a step further. Not that the 
Finite is ever on a quest — not that man only is ever 
impregnated with an insatiable thirst for joy — not that 
the knots of his heart and the shackles of his mind are 
unfastened, but that the Infinite Love also is manifest- 
ing itself in random things that lie around us — in the 
“wide commonality*’ of the earth. He wants Me as 
much as I want Him. He and I are complementary and 
8’’nplementary to each other. He cannot do without 
Me, as I cannot do without Him. He is as much on 
a quest for Me as I am for Him. Here let us quote 
Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s beautiful translation of 
some of Rabindranath’s lines : 

“F/er and oft do Thy melodies vibrate 

Deep in the grove of mine innermost being ; 
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Ever and oft is Thy throne resplendent 
Wide on my beautious lotus of heart . 

By the odours of Thine avadon charm'd 
Does my soul sojourn in this lovely earth ; 

Ever and oft with the dusts of Thy feet 
Do 1 deck my limbs for garment's sake. 

The skies throughout do I find unobscur'd 
The ruling presence of Thy silent smile ; 

Ever and oft do all vanities mine 
Before Thy glories recoil guilty 'sham’d. 

Discords vanish at Thy propitious call 

Through Thy music comes grace o'er heart and all." 

Here we see that Neo-Platonists like Plotinus are one 
with the monism of the Vedantlsts. Here the Orient 
shakes hand with the Occident* and this "union with 
the Ultimate Principle" is the high tableland on which 
man, shorn of the encrustations of artificial bondages and 
age-long narrow prejudices, and armed with knowledge, 
may stand, and "stretch out his realm amidst the stars 
The dessimination and spread of these ideas, the 
interpretation of the mind and culture of India in the 
West through the fine instrument of poetry, is 
Rabindranath’s message and mission, ITic more his 
writings and poems are translated, widely read and 
appreciated in the West, the better for the world. He 
more than any other man has captured the mind of the 
West, and like an "ethereal ministrel," like a "pilgTiiP 
of the sky," has, on the wing.s of his burning imagina- 
tion, contributed to the widening of the world’s horizon, 
and lifted man out of the dust of the ground— out of 
the convention-rooted, prejudice-ridden earth. 
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35-36. When he was eating on a river-side the food 
he had collected by begging, the rascals defiled it 
abominably and spat on his head. He was observing 
silence, but they made him speak, and threatened him if 
he did not do so. 

srrfrii: ^[1%: n 

37. Others rated him with harsh words, saying, 
“This man is a thief.*’ Some bound him with a rope, 
and some said, “Kill him! Kill him I” 

38. Some taunted him insultingly, saying, **He is a 
sharper who has put on a mask of religion. Having lost 
his wealth and being discarded by his kinsmen, he has 
taken to this profession.” 



II II 

39. “Oh, he is exceptionally strong, and as steady 
as the Himalayas I He is firm in resolution like a heron^ 
and seeks to gain his object by observing silence I 

[1 Like a fieron— Ju«t as a heroa waits silently on the margin of 
a lake to catch the unwary fish.| 

3 
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40. Tlius did some ridicule him. Others treated him 
shamefully, and some bound and confined him as they 
do a plaything such as a bird. 

I?# 5:^ ^ 

sm' SITffJIfara II h 

41. Thus, whatever troubles befell him — whether^ 
they sprang from the animal kingdom, natural phenom- 
ena. or bodily ailments — he thought they were pre- 
destined and therefore must be silently borne. 

[1 Wheihcr &c . — These are the three usual divisions of human 

ills.] 

qfep f*?f n ww w wa smvrS: 11 

qTcwr%: 11 ti 

42. Even though insulted by rascals who sought to 
lead him astray, he clung to his path of duty by practising 
<the pure form^ of steadiness, and sang this song : 

[1 Pure form &c . — Vide Gita XVIII. 33. | 

tB[3f <1*1 H 11 

»t*t: qr q> n :m in w^ il a^ 11 

The Brahmana said : 

43. Neither' is this body" the cause of my pleasure 
or pain, nor the Atman, nor the gods, nor the planets, 
nor work, nor Time. The only cause of pleasure and 
pain, the Srutis^ declare, is the mind, which sets in 
motion^ this cycle of transmigration. 

[I Neither &c . — All these items wil! be taken up one by one in 
verses 51 — 36 

2 Body. -From the derivative meaning; of the word, ‘that which 
is produced.’ So also in verses 51 and 54. 

3 5rutis — e.g. Brihadaranyaka III. ix. 20 — “Through the mind 
alone one sees, through the mind one hears.” etc. 

4 5e/3 in motion &c — The next verse explains how.) 
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44. It is the formidable mind which creates desire^ 
and the like ; thence proceed varieties of work such as 
Sattvika, Rajasika and Tamasika ; and these lead to births 
of a type^ which is in accordance with them. 

(1 Desire &c . — for sense-objects. 

2 Type &c . — Good works producing angelic bodies, bad works 
animal (or still worse) bodies, and mixed works human bodies.) 

anrin iisrerT ii 

*r: it an ii 

45. The inactive, resplendent^ Self, the Friend- of the 
Jiva, looks on^ from above while the mind works. The 
Jiva, however, identifying itself with the mind — which pre- 
sents the world to it is connected with works, which be- 
long to the niinci, and in the act of enjoying sense-objects 
comes to be bound. 

(The idea is this : The real Self never transmigrates. It is 
Txistenre Knowledge Bliss Absolute. It is only the apparent self, the 
Jiva. which ihrorgh Nesrienre connects itself with the mind and goes 
from on#» boo.v to .another. 

1 Kesp/endenf —because It is Knowledge Absolute. 

2 t riond (Src. — Because the two are identical. He is also the 

Antaryamin or Indwelling Ruler. 

S Looks on tyc . — as mere Witness, without being attached.) 

^ ^ ^ ii 

46. Charily, the performance of one’s duty, the 
observance of vows, general and particular, the hearing 
of the scriptures, meritorious acts and all other works — 
all these culminate in the control of the mind. The 
control of the mind is the highest Yoga. 

[So one mu,st control the mind first— this is the gist of verses 

46 and 47.) 
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47. Say, of what use are charity^ and the rest to 
one whose mind is controlled and pacified? Of vhat use. 
again, are this charity and the rest to one whose mind is 
restless or lapsing into dullness? 

[l Charity &c . — referred to in the previous Sloka.) 

BPW W ^ qsrpq *n»req qari II 

48. The other gods^ are under the sway of the mind, 
but the mind never comes under the sway of anyone else. 
This is a terrible^ god, stronger than the strongest, and he 
is the god of gods^ who can control the mind. 

[1 Gods — may also mean the organs (Indriyas). So also in 
verse 52. 

2 Terrible — even to the Yogis. 

3 Cod of gods — the phrase may also mean ‘the master of all the 
organs.* 

The Sloka (except the last foot) is a close reproduction of a 
verse of the Sruti.] 


rTs fqfeicq %feq[.ii 


t: 11 II 


49. There are some foolish people who. without 
conquering that invincible foe, whose onset is unbearable 
and who pierces the very vitals of a man. are for that 
very reason^ engaged in vain quarrels with mortals here, 
and (in the course of it) convert others into friends, or 
neutrals or enemies. 

(1 For that very reason — Because they have not controlled the 
mind.) 


^ ^pftrqx qqmfacqwjfaqt qg«qT: il 


50. Foolish men, coming to look upon the body, 
which is but a phantasm of the mind, as *1 and mine,'^ 
and thinking erroneously, “Here am I, but this other man 
is different,** wander in a limitless wilderness of ignorance. 

t / and mine — applied respectively to their own bodies and those 
of their near and dear ones.] 

(To be continued,) 




REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

(English). 

Pessimism and Life s Ideal : — ^The Hindu Outlook and a 
Challenge (with a Criticism of Life and an Interpreta- 
tion of History). — By Kamakhya Nath Mitra, M.A. 
Published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
Madras. Pp. 46. Price As. 8. 

This essay originally appeared in The Vedanta Keaari, 
and is the author’s own amplified version of an article 
contributed to a Bengali monthly. It created quite a 
commotion among the Bengali readers when it first 
appeared, and it is but natural that it did so. For the 
writer, who is the Principal of a first-grade college in 
Bengal and has therefore ample opportunities of knowing 
the thought-movements of the intelligentsia, expressed 
himself rather counter to the prevalent ideas and that with 
a strength and understanding not common among our 
thinkers. 

Mr. Mitra’s plea is that Pessimism instead of being a 
sad doctrine, is the only true interpretation of life, that 
only on the basis of this doctrine can we have real morality 
and understanding and realisation of truth, and that from 
it alone follow all noble and great deeds. He believes 
that Pessimism is the real Indian outlook, and that 
Optimism and Meliorism take us nowhere. The case for 
Pessimism has been presented with extreme ability and 
originality of conception and interpretation, and extreme 
felicity of expression. We strongly recommend this able 
and original essay to the best attention of every thoughtful 
man. 

The League of Nations -.— By Santosh Kumar Das, m.a.. 
To be had of The Book Company, 4/4A, College 
Square, Calcutta, pp. XXV & 164. Price Rs. 2. 

The book has grown out of a lecture which the author 
delivered on the subject to a select audience in 
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Calcutta in the month of November, 1922. He furnishes 
a statement of the problem first, — the need of a King 
Arthur idea and ideal to gather the warring knights into 
a Round Table of world-chivalry — then a synopsis of the 
contributions from the earliest time of history to its solu- 
tion in the present form of a League of Nations. The 
League articles have been discussed and also given in the 
Appendix. The author also embodies in the book a sum- 
mary of the League’s work up to the Fourth Assembly. 
Apart from minor details, e.g. his apportionment of the 
last war guilt, and his castigation of nationalism, we do not 
find ourselves sharing the author’s enthusiasm for the 
League-idea. 

We believe, inasmuch as the League is essentially a 
political institution, it cannot serve the cause of peace. 
TTie trouble with the present-day world is not the want 
of a political machinery, but faith in the nobler ideals, in 
truth, benevolence, justice, purity and spirituality. 
However fine and perfect the pofitical machinery, unless 
the persons guiding and controlling it are better and 
nobler men it will avail little. Having better men and the 
recognition of higher ideals in society and politics, we do 
not need any League. Failing to have them, the League 
becomes a potent instrument in the hands of mischievious 
politicians for the exploitation of the weaker nations. We 
feel that the world should have peace. But we do not 
look for it from the politicians, but from persons who 
have found eternal peace in their hearts. 

The author, however, has presented his case ably, 
and the book will be very helpful to those who would like 
to study the problem and history of the League of Nations. 
The author promises well, and we expect many more 
things from him. 

Youth and Nation .* — By T. L. Vaswani. Published by 

Ganesh & Co., Madras. Pp. 34. Price As. 4. 

This is the first pamphlet of the Greater India Series 
and is dedicated with affectionate reverence to Sadhu 
Hirananda, the ’Young Pioneer of Sind.” At the outset 
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the author asks the youth of the country in a passionate 
poem to awake and fulfill their God-given mission r. 
“India's youth," he says, “can do much — can initiate a: 
creative crisis.— if they resolve to be New Men. An All- 
India League of Youth is needed. It can abolish drink# 
spread Swadeshi, open up centres of education in villages, 
improve sanitation in rural areas, distribute medicines 
among the village-folk and rescue thousands in the 
malarial season, introduce cottage industries, elevate the 
untouchables, carry to millions the message of India and 
of India’s faith in the eternal values of life." The book 
ends with an appreciation of Sadhu Hirananda. 

Caste and Outcast : — By Dhan Copal Mukerji. Published 
by E. P. Dutton and Co., 681 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, U.S.A. Pp. 303. Price not mentioned. 

A very interesting book containing some snapshot 
pictures of the Hindu Society and of American life. The 
first part Caste tells you among other things how the 
Hindu children play, what the daily routine of their 
mother is, and above ail how some of the important socio- 
religious customs and ceremonies of the Hindus are 
observed. The second part Outcast depicts some aspects 
of the American Society. As the book has been written 
from first-hand knowledge, there is a peculiar charm 
about it. The introduction of dialogues throughout has 
specially made the pictures drawn vivid and life-like. 
The wide popularity of the book which has within the 
space of two or three years gone through the fifth impres- 
sion speaks of its merit. The get-up and printing are 
excellent. 

Cl.lMPSES OF America . — By Dr. Sudhindra Bose. Publish- 
ed by M. C. Sarkar and Sons, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. Pp. 249. Price Rs. 3. 

Dr. Bose, Lecturer in Political Science at the State 
University of Iowa, U. S. A., is a man of varied experi- 
ence. So his writing has a value of its own. In the book 
before us one gets a glimpse of some of the best phases 
of American life. Abraham Lincoln — ^The Prophet of 
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Democracy, American Education that Educates, An Hour 
with a World-famous American Explorer, How America 
Cares for the Children. A Welfare Research Station, An 
American View of Mahatma Gandhi, American Christia- 
nity, The Teaching of Government in an American 
University and such others are the topices dealt with. 
Some of the chapters originally appeared in The Modem 
Review, The Hindustan Review, The Indian Review and 
Welfare. The book is full of illustrations, and the style is 
beautiful. It will, we are sure, be welcomed by the 
general public. 

Witness of the Ancient .—By T. L. Vaswani. Published 
by Ganesh and Co., Madras. Pp. 30. Price As. 4. 
This is the second pamphlet of the Greater India 
Series and is dedicated to Upadhyaya Brahmabandhava 
of Bengal. It opens with a poem in which the author 
asks; “Which God will ye worship, my comrades?*’ 
And he places before his country-men several ideals of 
Godhood, the last and the truest being the “Greater God 
who is abroad to commune with Man, Bird and Beast.” 
India stood witness to that ideal, and the children of the 
land to be faithful to the ancient traditions should strive 
after its realisation and bring it within the easy reach of 
the warring nations of the West. 

My Brother’s Face: — By Dhan Gopal Mukherji. Pub 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Pp. 367. 

The author is resident in America and has already 
acquired reputation as an author. Three or four years 
ago he returned to India for a short visit, and the result 
of experiences then is the present book. He found in 
the face of his brother not the man, but the secret of 
India. Hence the title of the book. The beginnings of 
the revolutionary movement, the effects upon it of the 
world-war, the power of Mahatma Gandhi's teachings, 
the characterisation of a Hindu saint, — all these are 
portrayed here in a beautiful, poetic and lucid style. The 
English is perfect and narration enthralling. But we must 
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'Confess that fancy and imagination have mixed so pro- 
fusely with facts in the narrative that the book has be- 
come a rather unsafe guide for the understanding of India. 

(Bengali). 

3adhaic KamaLAKANTA. — By Atul Ch. Mukhopadhyay. 
Published by the Ripon Library, Dacca. Pp. XIV 4- 
XVIIl + 402. Price. Rs. 3/-. 

The book under review narrates the life of 
Kamalakanta, though meagrely, and contains his poetical 
writings as well as his Kali and Siva songs. Kamalakanta, 
like the well-known Ramprasad, was a great worshipper 
of Mother Kali and is said to have attained great 
occult powers. He was extremely devotional in 
temperament, as his deservedly popular songs testify. He 
came from Burdwan and was intimately connected with 
the Raj family of the same place, some of whom were 
greatly attached to him for his wonderful character and 
spirituality. The author has spared no pains to make the 
book as interesting as possible. Besides, by his collec- 
tion of Kamalakanta’s songs which form almost half of the 
volume, he has fulfilled a real want of devotees as also 
of the Bengali literature. The book is well got-up and 
illustrated. We hope it will be appreciated by all readers 
of Bengali devotional literature. 

Vedanta Dar.SHANER Itihasa (The History of the Vedanta 
Philosophy, Part 1). — By the late Swami Prajnana- 
nanda Saraswati. Published by the Sankara Math, 
Barisal, Bengal. Pp. 392. Price, Rs. 4. 

Very few books in a comprehensive way have been 
written on the history of the Vedanta Philosophy, the 
crest-jewel of the Indian religion and culture. Few 
people care for this subject. Those who want to acquaint 
themselves with the wisdom of the ancient sages of India 
are satisfied with the study of the Upanishads in the light 
of the commentaries. They thus think that they have 
known everything of the oldest philosophy of India. But 
the Srutis do not constitute a philosophy in its proper 
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sense, though they contain all the ideas which have been 
subsequently systematised in the form of philosophy, the 
most ancient and noted treatise of its kind being the 
Vedanta-Sutra of Bhagavan Vyasa. But even that is not 
a history of Philosophy. A proper history of the 
Vedanta Philosophy must contain the names of the 
various thinkers who embellished it from time to time 
with their precious thoughts, their chronology, the names 
of the various commentators, their approximate dates, the 
relation of the philosophy itself to the other extant 
philosophies of the country, and lastly its place in the 
philosophical thought of the world. A stupendous task. 
It is all the more difficult in the case of Vedanta inasmuch 
as it is the most ancient system of thought in the world, 
and even the most erudite research and scholarship have 
failed to investigate into its early and later developments. 
We get a glimpse of the subject now-a-days from books 
written by some Western scholars. Thanks to their life- 
long labours in this field. 

The book under review is one of the few attempts 
that have been made to write a comprehensive history 
of the Vedanta philosophy. The author was a Sannyasin 
and approached the subject with the characteristic 
sympathetic spirit. Hence the book has its own limita- 
tions which are also due in no small measure to the 
exceptional circumstances under which the book was 
written when the author had not access to the proper 
boohs that should be consulted. Besides, unfortunately 
he passed away shortly after the writing of the 
manuscript, and he could not therefore revise it in the 
light of some modern researches. 

The first part contains some exhaustive chapters on 
the origin and growth of the Vedanta. Its very interesting 
feature is short sketches of the various Acharyas whose 
names are associated with the Vedantic system of thought. 
The chapters on Sankara are really very important and 
educative though v;e do not agree with a few conclusions, 
especially about his age. The book displays all along the 
vast amount of scholarship and penetrating intellect of the 
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author not only in respect of Indian philosophy but 
Western as well. A Sannyasin who expects no material 
return for any personal effort will get his just reward from 
the gratefulness of the students of Vedanta who will find 
his book an invaluable help in their studies and researches, 
and it is certainly a pioneer work that will embolden 
others to make adventures into the forlorn and perplexing 
realm of Vedanta. The get-up of the book is nice and 
the style elegant throughout. It may be added that the 
book has been thoroughly edited by Sjt. Rajendra Nath 
Ghosh who has been responsible for the publication of 
many Vedantic treatises in Bengal. 

Maner Katha (The Story of Mind) By Dr. Sarasi Lai 
Sarkar. Published by Gurudas Chatterji and Sons, 
203/1/1 Cornwallis Street. Calcutta. Pp. 95. Price 
not mentioned. 

This is a book on psycho-analysis, perhaps one of 
the few written on the subject in Bengali. At the outset 
there is a small but learned introduction from the pen of 
Dr. Girindra Sekhar Bose, D. Sc., M.B., who gives therein 
an idea about psycho-analysis and its place in modern 
times. The subjects treated in the book are : Actions 
and Reactions of the Mind. Psycho-analysis, The Problem 
of Dreams, and The Reactions of the Mind and the 
Results of Actions. The author has brought to bear on 
the subject his personal experience as a physician and 
furnished ample illustrations to prove his thesis. It is a 
good sign of the times that English educated people like 
Dr. Sarkar are writing such books in the vernaculars. 
Psycho-analysis, it must be admitted, is a great achieve- 
ment of the modern science, and it proposes to solve many 
problems of the pshycho-pathology of our every day life. 
We hope that the author will write similar works in 
Bengali for the benefit of those who do not know English. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

The Strong Body. 

Oh for a strong body I — That is the cry that goes 
from our heart. We are afraid our countrymen will feel 
prone to smile at our effusion. *‘A strong body is all right,” 
they will say, ‘‘but we want the strength of the soul first 
and so on and so forth.” Yet if they would but think a 
little, they will find that we — the Hindus at least — have 
not bestowed the due amount of attention to the import- 
ance of having a strong physique. We have become too 
spiritual and superfine. For everything we suggest a 
subtle and supernormal remedy. Our mind has a 
tendency to soar too high into philosophy and become 
unreal. This tendency is at the root of much of our 
present sufferings. Who does not feel that the Hindu 
community would have escaped much insult had it only 
been more physically fit? It is helpless to defend the 
honour of its homes, mothers and temples. Is it not 
foolish to speculate philosophically on such things? A 
strong body, strong enough to defend the honour of its 
home and religion, is all that is needed. And that, alas 
is wanting I What we have is a blind appeal to Fate and 
Providence, as if the powers have no other business than 
working miracles for cowards I 
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We do not blame our people for this tendency. It is 
a very good thing, only it is being wrongly applied. Now 
it has become unsubstantial, mere formal. 7 he reliance on 
the Supra-physical, this transcendental outlook, is all 
right ; but it must be preceded by the fulfilment of certain 
conditions. The Books are tireless in saying that a fear- 
less, strong and moral man alone can live on those high 
principles. Others must follow lower ideals. Those who 
yet have a strong body-consciousness, cannot perceive the 
•spirit as real and tangible. To them this world with its 
good and evil is the most real. They therefore cannot 
ignore its existence, its facts and laws, with impunity. 
But that is exactly what we Hindus have been doing for 
the last several centuries, til! by now our life in every 
sense has become unsubstantial and dream-like. We 
must look the world in the face. And for that we must 
have strong and healthy bodies, efficient minds and 
behind them always the alert consciousness of the noble 
ideals of our fathers. A strong body makes a healthy 
mind. As it is, what do we find? Our habits are 
mummified, our actions worthy of pygmies, our thoughts 
feeble and tastes unworthy of true manhood. Almost all 
the vernacular literatures are filled with the nauseant smell 
of putrid sentimentalism. Short stories, amorous tales, 
lyrics and abnormal fiction. — all indicate the unhealthy 
mentality of their writers and patrons. TTiis senti- 
mentalism is the sign and proof of the weak mind, of 
. narrow vision and hollow life. Much of these products, 
we may rest assured, will be thrown into the scrap heap, 
when we have built up strong nerves and muscles for us. 

It was not for nothing that Swami Vivekananda said 
in course of one of his Madras addresses : **You will 
be nearer to Heaven through football than through the 
study of the Gita. You will understand the Gita better 
with your biceps, your muscles a little stronger. You will 
understand the Upanishads better and the glory of the 
Atman, when your body stands firm upon your feet. 
Yes, the physically weak are unable even to conceive the 
high ideals of our religion, much less practise them. That 
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tremendous enthusiam and fearless perseverance can come 
only from a healthy mind in a strong body. Our cry 
therefore is first and mainly for a strong physique. For 
we know that three-fourths of our misery are traceable to 
physical weakness, and that the moment we shall acquire 
“muscles of iron and nerves of steel,’* the crown of 
divine glory shall descend on our head. When strength 
will come, it shall be devoted not to the exploitation of the 
weak, which is such an ugly feature of modem civilisa- 
tion, but to the service of man-kind. For, have we not, 
through millenniums of training and traditions, been 
taught to aspire ever after the Highest and scorn the 
meannesses of material civilisation? 

The German Youth Movement. 

By the inscrutable law of Providence, much good 
sometimes follows from what is apparently evil. The 
last world war is an instance to the point. For, in spite of 
all its ugly consequences, it has furnished the Western 
nations with many instructive lessons which they would 
not otherwise have learnt. For example, there are many 
in the West now who feel the charm of the ideal of 
world federation, and are trying to conceive humanity as 
a united whole. Various attempts, besides, are being 
made to obliterate unwholesome class distinctions in 
society and find the spiritual values of life. The German 
Youth Movement is one of such attempts. The June 
Welfare publishes the translation of an article on the 
subject contributed to a Swiss monthly by a young 
German, in course of which he says : “The man of 

education and culture when he first entered active service 
(during the last war) discovered with a sort of shock that 
the man of common people who marched shoulder to 
shoulder with him and shared the trenches with him was 
his comrade and friend — a man.” Thus opened a new 
vista before his eyes, and he found to his great astonish- 
ment that the self-centred egotism which had so long 
bound him down to narrow conceptions, had vanished, 
ar/d a greater and nobler world had taken possession of 
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iiis mind. HU angle of vision was changed, and by and 
by he become a staunch advocate of universal love, — “love 
for his own fellowmen, for the universe, for God.” 

This magic touch of common suffering and experi- 
'ence acquired from the battle-fields is the real source of 
this new movement in Germany. The youths have now 
raised their voice against the so-called education of the 
pre-war times, and are seeking to find full scope for the 
activity of their heart, head and hands in a more intense 
sense than before through the experiences of actual life. 
“In order to get into closer contact with life, the young 
men of Germany seek the most elementary experiences. 
They go out into the country to learn from actual asso- 
ciation with peasants and labourers the attitudes and 
fundamental notions that the city man, especially the 

educated city man, has never learned. They wish to 

learn what it is to be hungry and thirsty, to suffer from 
heat and cold — in a word, to know intimately as a part 
of their own experience all the phases of the dream of 
existence. It is only thus, they say, that one can become 
a complete man. There is something of the simplicity 
and the grandeur of the first Franciscan fathers in this 
conception — the same renunciation of worldly wealth, the 
same stiess upon the value of immaterial treasures, the 
same humble garb, the same passion to get closer to God 
and His creation.” “So a great social-spiritual awakening 
has come in Germany, after a period when God was 
dead.’ This impulse to transcend the narrow cell of 
the individual to surrender one’s self to supra-individual 
forces, is essentially religious. Its metaphysical self- 
SF.crifice to society has no connection with political and 
economic socialism. ” 

Can we not here in India emulate with profit the 
example of these young Germans? Of course, with us 
the motive must be different. But there is undeniably a 
great need of our youths going out into the villages and 
becoming one with them in their joys and sorrows. The 
barriers between the educated town-breds and the 
illiterate villagers must be broken down. Recently a 
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writer suggested in an article appearing in The Young 
Men of India that intimate experience of the village life 
and service to it should be a necessary part of the quali- 
fications for the university diploma. This is union through 
indirect pressure. If, however, our young men would 
refuse to go out of their own will, the writer’s suggestion 
is certainly worth consideration and taking up. 

The Buddha find may link China with the Mexicans. 

We have received an interesting letter from a New 
York correspondent of ours. He quotes a cablegram from 
an American Newspaper which says : “A stone figure 
of Buddha has been unearthed in Fizapan, State of 
Jalisco, to which archeologists attach great importance. 
The figure is exactly like those found in China and with 
other discoveries is expected to prove a connection 
between the early inhabitants of Mexico and the Chinese. 
The image has been presented to the Ncitional Museum 
where experts are making a careful study of it. Scientists 
differ radically over the possible Oriental origin of the 
Indians. Other objects found with the figure indicate a 
pre-Aztes origin.” 

This cablegram promises many things, lire corres- 
pondent remarks ; “Though the above press despatch 
is very brief, it will be as revolutionary as if it was a!I 
true. Hitherto the reach of India’s culture and its influ- 
ence stopped with the Western shore of the Pacific. Now 
it has crossed that body of water. What a triumph for 
our ancestors ! That product of Indian spirituality — the 
Buddha — reached America long before Columbus. In 
other words, the force of the Soul is stronger and longer 
than the greed of conquest.” 

He concludes : “It is fitting that since Buddha s 
image was brought here this continent was discovered in 
the name of his motherland India. When Vivekananda 
came to the West he came to the land in whose womb 
the Tathagata’s image has been sleeping. Let us hope 
that the above cablegram will be followed by fuller 
reports of weight and clarity.” 
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intelligence, fortitude ; — these briefly described constitute 
the Kshetra — the Field, and its modifications' *' And he 
added, "The Kshetrajna, that is, the Jiva, alone is real, 
and its reality makes the Kshetra, the body, mind etc. 
appear as real. In his last birth, man becomes conscious 
of the Truth, knows God and succumbs no more to 
egoistic delusions. 

"Attachment and aversion are at the root of all evil. 
Hence the injunction to relinquish them. For, free of 
them, one can do with impunity whatever one likes. 

"One attains Knowledge through the grace of the 
great sages. — Through the grace of the great ones or 
of the Lord,’ says the scripture. Then one feels a strong 
yearning for emancipation from the world, and the Cosmic 
Will makes circumstances favourable to him. This is 
beautifully illustrated by Sri Ramakrishna's story of a man 
seeking for snake poison deposited in a human skull 
under specified conditions. 

"The Jiva is bound. Like a tethered cow he is free 
to a certain extent only, not fully. But he is emancipated 
if he utilises that limited freedom in a full measure. He 
does not do it, but rather abuses it in various ways. 

"Each man has his own world and sees the same 
Substance in a different way. Realising the Self in all 
things, one attains to Peace Eternal. " 

26th January, 1921 , 

The Swami began by remarking on D — who was 
showing signs of insanity. He said, "To keep company 
with a madman, one must be mad oneself. 1 know if 
I can devote my full energy to him, 1 can cure him. But 
my health is so bad that if 1 do it, this body will go in two 
days. I find I have not been my usual calm self these last 
two days. I get easily excited." 

The Swami strongly reproved Dh — for being slack in 
Sadhana. "He is daily going down into Tamas," said 
he, "augmenting laziness in the name of Sadhana. They 
think that inaction in itself is the ideal. If it be so, 

Aen the wall also should be considered to have realised 
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Samadhi. Should one not transcend all dualities? To 
maintain one's mental balance under all circumstances, 
to remain absolutely unmoved, — ^that indeed is the goal I 

'Worship of Narayana* — how exquisite ! This is 
the beautiful characteristic of the present age. 

“Meditation and work both are excellent, if properly 
done. They are equally good. While staying at 
Darjeeling, Swamiji said to me, ‘1 shall inaugurate a new 
system of Brahmacharya. There shall be no more of 
begging and roving about.' 1 replied, ‘But begging and 
wandering about is not all bad.’ Swamiji agreed with 
me. ’Yes, you are right,' he said, there must be some 
kind of Tapasya.' 

"“At the time when P — joined the Order, the idea 
prevailed in the B— Math that Swamiji has preached 
differently from Sri Ramakrishna. and he imbibed it 
deeply. The idea is considerably discredited now. But 
it is hard to change one’s nature. A leopard will not 
change his spots. 

“Practice of medicine is bad if you seek remunera- 
tion. Selflessly done, it leads to salvation. Tliey say 
that work binds. Well, if it binds, it also unbinds. What 
kind of meditation is this, half an hour in the morning 
and half an hour in the evening? Must not there be an 
uninterrupted flow throughout the day ? Closing eyes for 
a few minutes and spending the remaining day in gossip ! 
One must try long and hard, only then can one have 

realisation. , . 

"As you sow, so you reap. If you want anything. 

start seeking it at once. You may not do the best, but 
do as best as you can. Now or never ! 
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The birth of species and their evolution are an in- 
teresting study. Every organism, packed with life, has 
an inherent tendency to live. Impelled by this tendency 
it struggles to make the best of its situation, suiting itself 
to the favourable and unfavourable forces of air. water, 
heat, light etc. But nature selects only those organisms 
which are the fittest, and the rest perish. Nature has 
therefore been compared to a gladiatorial show where the 
strongest and the fittest get the palm of victory, and the 
weak and the unfit are eliminated. It was Darwin who 
first worked out fully the doctrine of evolution by natural 
selection in his epoch-making work. The Origin of Species, 
which revolutionised science and philosophy in the West. 
Huxley, a follower of Darwin, nicely illustrates the 
method of nature thus: “You want to kill a hare in 
a field of clover. Now you may proceed in either of 
two ways and accomplish your object. You may have 
any number of guns and fire them all at random, and 
perchance you may kill the hare. Or you may be armed 
with a single gun and kill the animal aiming and firinjj; 
straight at it.“ Fhe Matter is, no doubt, the economical 
method. But the former, though extravagant, foi it 
means infinite trials and failures with a few successes only, 
is the way of nature. There are numerous evidences, 
direct and indirect, of the selective principle of nature, 
and the works on biology are full of them. Natur?*! 
selection has different modes, lethal and reproductive 
being chief among them. The former works by “the 
discriminate elimination of the relatively less fit," and 
the latter through “the increased and more effective 
reproductivity incident on the success of the more fit. 
Besides, there is sexual^ germinal and family selection. 
Thus the factors involved are the will to live manifesting 
itself as the struggle for existence, and the selection of 
nature resulting in the survival of the fittest. 

This is not all. Heredity and environment also pipy 
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a great part in the origin and evolution of species. The 
variations going on within the cells and the modifications 
acquired by the influence of environment are both 
transmitted to the new cells derived from them, and 
these characters being slowly accumulated from genera- 
tion to generation ultimately bring into existence new 
species. For examples we may cite the cases of giraffes 
and swift-footed deer. Both of them perhaps primarily 
belonged to one family but afterwards beceuue divided, 
one having long necks, the other sWift-footedness. The 
influence of environment and the transference of acquired 
modifications are factors first suggested by Lamarck and 
adopted by Herbert Spencer, and finally also recognised 
by Darwin himself. But they have been discounted, 
specially the latter, by biologists like Weismann and 
others. They hold that changes of structure earned by 
individual organisms, however beneficial, cannot be 
transferred to new organisms, and so the original germ- 
cell remains intact and is transmitted as it is by dupli- 
cation. There has been a considerable progress in the 
idea of evolution and the study of variations since 
Darwin’s time. The mutation theory and Mendelism, 
among others, deserve special mention. 

In 1900 Hugo de Vries of Amsterdam wrote under 
the title of The Mutation Theory an account of his ex- 
periments and observations on the origin of species in 
the vegetable kingdom. The salient point of his thesis 
is that nature does not always creep but sometimes 
jumps. Unlike Darwin he says that “species arise from 
one another by discontinuous leaps and bounds as 
opposed to a continuous process. Darwin relied on the 
action of selection on minute individual variations or 
fluctuations ; De Vries believes that these have nothing 
to do with the origin of species which appear all at once 
by mutations.*’ In support of his theory he cited many 
evidences obtained first-hand. He once came across a 
stock of evening primrose whose progeny exhibited 
sudden and repeated leaps followed by remarkable con- 
stancy of attributes. Mutations are thus variations by 
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wKicih new and distinct t 3 ^e 8 arise. They are the sports 
of nature. Although they occur fairly often, they are 
not generally noticed until the new form has already 
made its appearance. De Vries is of opinion that all 
the simple characters and attributes of plants and animals 
have their origin in this way, and he proves that there 
are many characteristics which remain integral and 
refuse to blend. At this stage of our knowledge Sve 
cannot decide as to the relative importance of fluctua- 
tions and mutations. We must wait patiently and see. 

Johann Mendel, an Austro-Silesian abbot, is the 
author of a very important discovery in biology 
known to the general public as Mendelism. He 
experimented for many years on crossing different 
varieties of garden peas and wrote a thesis that 
remainded practically unknown till 1900. Prof. 
R. C. Punett, himself a productive investigator, states 
the characteristic Mendelian result thus: *‘Where- 

ever there occurs a pair of differentiating characters of 
which one is dominant to the other, three possibilities 
exist. There are recessives which always breed true 
to the recessive character ; there are dominants which 
breed true to the dominant character and are therefore 
pure ; and thirdly, there are dominants which may be 
called impure, and which on self-fertilization (or inbreed- 
ing, where the sexes are separate) give both dominant 
and recessive forms in the fixed proportion of three of 
the former to one of the latter/* TTie following 
geneological table will bring home to us the central 
points of MendePs conclusion : 

Tall pea x Dwarf pea. 

! 

Tall First generation. 

I 

I 1 

% Tall % Dwarf Second generation* 


Vs Tall 


Ys Dwarf 


Third generation 
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The law of heredity as depicted here is true not only 
With regard to domestic plants and animals hut also 
with regard to wild ones. That there are exceptions in 
nature, which cannot, strictly speaking, be proved by 
the Mendelian theory, is undeniable. But we must say 
that Mendelism is a distinct advance in the line of 
biological experiments and throws a flood of light upon 
many natural phenomena. 

We have considered briefly the different theories of 
cosmological and biological evolution. Now let us notice 
here the famous evidences furnished by evolutionists to 
support their thesis. First, there is the historical 
evidence. Evolutionists say that fishes emerge before 
amphibians, and these before reptiles, and so on. But 
what is the proof > How do we know for certain that 
it is so and not otherwise } Modem archaeology has 
unearthed many remains of extinct plants and animals 
that bear an eloquent testimony to the fact. The famous 
fossils of the horse species which Marsh discovered from 
American tertiary beds is an instance in point. They 
indicate a regular series and are one of the most impres- 
sive of pedigrees that has yet been disclosed. Besides, 
there are the wonderfully complete fossil series, c.g., 
among curtle fishes, elephants and crocodiles, in which 
one can almost read evolution in process. But we must 
al.so confess that there are other cases in regard to which 
we have not as yet obtained any definite knowledge. 
Next, there is the embryological evidence. Embryology 
an interesting science, tells us that an individual 
organism in the process of growth in the womb often 
repeats the presumed stages of the evolution of the 
race. “The Mammal’s visceral clefts are tell-tale 
evidences of remote aquatic ancestors, breathing by 
??ills. Something is known in regard to the historical 
evolution of antlers In bygone ages : the red deer of 
today recapitulates at least the general outlines of the 
history.” Thirdly, there lo the physiological evidence. 
It is a fact that there are many plants and animals 
“which are evolving before our very eyes. Those who 
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critically observe the behaviours of plants and animals 
irom generation to generation must admit it. The 
physiological evidence is specially applicable to domes- 
ticated animals and cultivated plants which are very 
variable and quick in progress. Finally, there is what 
might be called the anatomical evidence, and it is very 
convincing. The fore-limbs of backboned animals, say, 
the paddle of a turtle, the wing of a bird, the flipper 
of a whale, the foreleg of a horse, and the arm of a 
man, have the same essential bones and muscles used 
variously for various purposes. Does it not indicate 
blood relationship? These are the main evidences in 
favour of the doctrine of evolution. When we take all 
these evidences into account we cannot easily question 
the validity of the doctrine and call it a mere specula- 
tion. The fact of evolution, as we have said before, 
is generally accepted, but the quarrel and difference of 
opinion is about its actual method. 

We have shown that the mechanical explanation of 
nature and life is not satisfactory. It is logically fallaci- 
ous and factually contradictory. Even if we can explain 
the inorganic world as the outcome of a blind chance, 
the organic world, extremely complex and showing 
intelligent adaptations of means to ends, of lower ends 
to higher ends, remains a mystery. Tlien again if we 
take the inorganic and the organic worlds as separate 
like two parallel straight lines running indefinitely, how 
are we to account for the evident interaction and co- 
ordination that we find between them ? The so-called 
stock theories of the occasional interference of a 
S’lpreme Being and of the pre-established harmony 
improvised to maintain the desired balance have long 
ago been exploded. It is clear, and we think every 
rational man will agree v/ith us when we say that nature. 
Inspite of the aberrations and sports we .neet with here 
and there, is the manifestation and unfoldment of an 
idea. We must not create an unbridgeable gi?lf, separat- 
ing the two worlds, for, the apparent difference and dis 
parity that we notice between them is due to the degree 
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of manifestation. Recently it has been proved scienti- 
fically by Sir J. C. Bose, as it was done thousands of 
years ago by the Vedic seers synthetically, that there 
is one life and consciousness throughout nature. 
Lvolutioiiists like Darwin, Lamarck and others, though they 
may be given the credit for explaining the evolution of 
the physical organism, the outer sheath of life, have 
not been able to solve the riddle of life. The body is 
nothing but a projection of the mind, and the body is 
evolving because the mind wills it so. Henry Bergson 
faintly echoes this idea in his newly propounded doctrine 
of the creative evolution. He calls life the elan vital, 
and this “life is like a current passing from germ to 
germ through the medium of a developed organism. 
* * * 1 he essential thing is the continuous progress 

indefinitely pursued, an invisible progress, on which 
each visible organism rides during the short interval of 
time given it to live.” ITiis life is an intelligent principle 
with an innate tendency to create new forms and has 
become, under different circumstances, inert matter, 
plants, animals and men. 

ITie theories of evolution considered here are mainly 
what prevail in the W'est. Though the Western 
physicists, biologists, sociologists and metaphysicians have 
gone into details and furnished various convincing data to 
establish their hypotheses, they labour under many diffi- 
culties some of which we have pointed out. They have 
not been able, in one word, to explain the deeper issues 
of the problem of evolution. Those who have gone 
through the Upanishads and other philosophical litera- 
tures of the Hindus are aware that the Hindus con- 
ceived the idea of evolution about 5000 years before 
Christ and gave to the world some of the most con- 
vinchig theories explaining the mystery of existence. 
Of r.ourse, they did not go into details, and we do not 
find in their system a systematic and elaborate treatment 
of the genesis of the world and of living creatures. But 
it must be admitted that in those pre historic times when 
the modern European nations v^ere not even heard of, 
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the Hindus gave in germs some of the fundamental 
principles of the idea of evolution that will serve as the 
connecting links in the present day theories. 

In the Upanishads it is said : “From the undiffer- 
entiated Absolute Being gradually evolved vital force, 
mind and all the sense-powers, ether, heat and all that 
is gaseous, liquid and solid.’* This undifferentiated 
Absolute Reality is the causal energy called differently 
as Maya, Prakriti or Sakti, and it is associated 'with an 
intelligent Principle called Brahman. Purusha or Siva, 
At the dawn of creation or projection, the Ultimate 
Reality, who was one without a second, reflected and 
wanted to be many, and the result is this world evolved 
gradually from subtle to gross. The different stages of 
the evolution of the cosmos and living creatures, recorded 
in the Vedanta, the Sankhya and other philosophies 
though very interesting, need not be referred to here 
We shall simply notice some of their final conclusions, 
which have special bearing on the problem of evoliitior 
in order to supplement what we have stated before 
TTiey are ; (I) Something cannot come out of nothing 
(2) The effect is but the cause reproduced (3) Death 
or dissolution means the going back of the effect to its 
causal state. (4) La\vs of nature are regular and uniform 
throughout. (5) That which is in the microcosm exists 
also in the macrocosm. (6) The cosmos is the outcome 
of the Primal Energy. (7) Every process of evolution 
is followed by a process of involution, and there is no 
evolution in a straight line. (8) The chain of evolutioi* 
and involution is endless. Besides in ordci to explain 
the evolution of species the Indian thinkers have 
brought in the doctrines of reincarnation and Karma. 
They are, it may be said without any fear of contradiction, 
the most cogent doctrines, which go deep into the 
question and explain the life-principle encased in 
different subtle and gross bodies, weaving out the web 
of Karma from generation to generation in different 
transmigratory existences under different garbs. Space 
will not permit us to develop the Hindu ideas of evolu 
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tion, reincarnation and Karma which We reserve for 
some future issue. 

Before we conclude we shall quote here the closing 
words of Darwin in his The Descent of Man. He says : 
“We must, however, acknowledge, as it seems to me, 
that man, with all his noble qualities, with sympathy 
which feels for the most debased, with benevolence 
which extends not only to other men, but to the humblest 
creature, with his God-like Intellect which has pene- 
trated into the movements and constitution of the solar 
system — with all these exalted powers — man still bears 
in his bodily frame the indelible stamp of his lowly 
origin.” Here an undeserved fling has been cast at 
man, for man according to Darwin must trace his des- 
cent to brute animal. But we who believe in the 
solidarity of the human personality say that man is 
God, and the brute animal-forms through which he 
passes in order to work out his Karma are also Divine, 
for everything that we see is permeated by Divinity. 


INDIA’S MALADY AND ITS REMEDY. 

By Surendra Nath Chakravarty, m.a. 

Swami Vivekananda’s one prop was God. He saw 
that India had almost everything that was needed to con- 
stitute a civilised nation, viz., intellect, culture, manners 
etc., but she forgot her faith in the Lord — she forgot the 
most important lesson taught by the great Master, the 
charioteer of Arjuna, before setting in motion the tidal 
wave of reconstructive destruction in the field of Kuru- 
kshelra. “It is certainly the self which is the friend of 
the self. It is again the self which is the enemy of the 
self. Save yourself by the self. Depress not the self. 

Craven fear pervaded India, a spirit of dependence on 
anything except the self, — a magic, superstition and 
supernaturalism obsessed her. Time-serving paltroons 
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dictated to her counsels of fear. Rapacious jealousy — 
the inevitable offshoot of cowardice and weakness — 
cankered into her vitals. The weevil of a mean self-love 
which is begotten in darkness when the search-light of the 
true self is no more to detect the growth of this vermin, 
had eaten away her substance, and real India had gone, 
and a hideous mockery of her real self remained to be a 
butt of ridicule to the foreigners. On the breath of the 
foreigners depended her good name. A word of praise 
from them was hailed with avidity by the Indian patriots. 
The present offered to them a dismal, dreary and cheer- 
less prospect. Their minds harked back to the past only 
for examples of greatness. Von Hegel, the celebrated 
German philosopher, looked down upon India with an 
unmixed contempt. The beauty of her civilisation may 
be compared with the pallid beauty of a woman just 
delivered of a child — a pale, sickly and anaemic beauty 
without the vigour and ruddy complexion of a normal 
and healthy life. He thought that in the hierarchy of 
civilisations India ranked lowest but one, viz., China. 
Persia, Arabia, Greece, Rome and Germany all were, in 
his estimation, superior to India. TTie contributions cf 
India to the world civilisation were insignificant. The 
reason for holding such a low opinion of India must be 
sought in the fact that it was, as far as I can recollect, a 
pet theory of this philosopher outlined in his Philosophy 
of History that a conquiring nation is invariably superior 
to the vanquished. It is difficult to counteract the truth 
of this theory by marshalling spurious arguments un- 
supported by practical demonstration. The opinion of an 
acute philosopher like Hegel is a pretty sure index of the 
mental attitude of an average foreigner. I have heard of 
an inhabitant of Persia taking deliberate care to make 
himself understood that he is not an Indian Parsec. To 
be an Indian is a stigma. But while you will not perhaps 
meet with a single barbarian Kabuli dressed as a civilised 
Ruropean, you will meet, in your daily round of duties, 
scores of Indians, who make miserable attempts to pass 
themselves off a.s Europeans, unconscious of the degrada- 
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tion in which they sink themselves and make others, by 
their contagious examples, follow the same path of dark- 
ness and shame. 

The time has now come when each Indian should cast 
off the wisdom of the ostrich and know where he stands. 
He should know that it is not they, who adapt themselves 
to environments and basely copy the models of the 
West in their speech, manners and thought and accumu- 
late wealth by foul methods, that are the real saviours of 
India ; but that it is the true Sannyasins, whether in the 
world or outside it, who have fearlessly consecrated their 
lives to keeping aflame the torch of India's real culture, 
and who are vouchsafed, in the solitude of profound medi- 
tation where the inward eye opens and sees things in a 
true perspective, a limpid vision of the ills from which 
the body corporate of India is suffering as well of the 
methods for doctoring the ills. From time immemorial, it 
is not the selfless sages of India, but the lily-livered and 
chicken-hearted braggarts, who, apprehensive of the loss 
of shadowy prestige and vested interests of their own, 
encrusted the life of real India shells after shells of life- 
killing forms and customs and pressed out of her body 
the juice of vitality and originality. From time immemo- 
rial the hoary guardians of the welfare of India have been 
teaching the all-important lesson of the absolute necessity 
of jearlessness as the essentia! pre-requisite of a religious 
life. But we have heeded them not. Herein lies the 
I'.asic explanation of the downfall of India. Many 
mountebanks and empirics have risen in India and are 
still rising, who pose as reformers and, full of self-conceit 
at the posse.ssion of an ephemeral wisdom, culled from 
the thoughts of the hour, pass upon the unthinking multi- 
tude, any reason as the cause of the downfall of India, 
which he finds ready at hand and easily acceptable to 
them. 

Early marriage, caste restrictions, Brahminism, idol 
worship, foreign domination, in short everything that is a 
symptom of the disease and not the disease itself, has 
been laid hold of in turn and forced to yield an explana- 
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tion of the degradation of India ; and each quack, only 
too anxious to find a market for his potent herbs, is 
ready on the field with basketfuls of valuable drugs for 
removing the distemper of India. Some of the 'modern,” 
enlightened*’ and “advanced” teachers would go 
beyond the attempts of the mere tinkers and suggest the 
most heroic measures for making India whole* Lop off 
the limbs which are affected. Abolish marriage, abolish 
caste, abolish Brahminism, break the idols, they would 
cry and try to. In short demolish India, and then all on 
a sudden a new India will rise like Urvasi from the bottom- 
less sea of destruction. These people, sincere though 
they may be, forget that when gangrene sets in the body 
of a diabetic patient, the operations and incisions on the 
body serve no useful purpose beyond merely exposing 
the extent of the hideous havoc which the fell disease has 
worked on the body. The maladroit attempts of these 
quack operators only hasten the end of the patient unless 
they are attended with intelligent attempts to restore viti- 
lity to the body. When the disease has made the body 
its home it must find out an outlet, and no artificial 
attempts to smother it will succeed. Infuse vitality, 
infuse the positive resisting power, and then the disease 
will die a natural death. Now that the body politic of 
India is suffering from loss of resisting power and the 
effects of physical and moral prostration, early marriage, 
if merely abolished, will reappear in the form of other 
moral evils, caste restrictions in the form of raiirorous and 
heart-killing jealousy, Brahminism in the shape of a 
grovelling libertinism, flunkeyish snobbishness and turn- 
coat manners. 

Let us therefore come back to ourselves, collect our 
thoughts, concentrate our dissipated energies and convert 
them into motive forces of an endurin;?; character. 

Let us remember that ”in the end,” as says Ruskin, 
the God of heaven and earth loves active, modest 
and kind people, and hates idle, proud, greedy, and 
cruel ones,” and let us cease to spurn and bluster, and 
calmly and meekly set ourselves athinking how the great- 
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est seers and prophets of India have thought, lived and 
died. Unless we are obsessed with an unconquerable 
spirit of cussedness and egotism the conclusion will 
irresistibly force itself upon us that they were unanimous 
in declaring that fearlessness forms the foundation of the 
edifice of a religious life. We shall find that this truth 
which was seized upon by the Indian savants will furnish 
a wonderful explanation to the brain-racking riddle which 
must have been tormenting the minds of many a sincere 
and pious thinker. I low is it that the God of Heaven 
allowed Hindustan who excels perhaps the whole world 
in the virtues of meekness, innocence and charity — 
Hindustan who of all countries in the world made 
vegetable-eating into a social institution — Hindustan who 
perhaps of all countries in the world has succeeded in 
materialising the ideal of chastity of women into an actual 
practice and has suffered herself to be laughed at and 
ridiculed and reviled by the lustful tribes for her grim 
tenacity in holding on to the feeling of extreme reverence 
for her mothers, sisters and wives, which would not suffer 
so much as a touch of impurity to sully the purity of the 
womanhood by permitting them to harbour even in 
thought a feeling of so-called love for any person except 
the one to whom they are wedded for once — Hindustan 
where the highest idealities have passed into actualities — 
how is it that God allowed this Hindustan, this land of 
Maharshis and Satis, to be defiled and desecrated by 
civilised and uncivilised barbarians and allowed her 
children to be butchered in thousands like lambs by the 
ruthless conquerors without appearing to feel the least per- 
turbed therefore? 

There is one and only one answer possible to this. 
Because we were cowards, because our faith in God was 
lip-deep, and we forgot the real spirit of religion. God 
saw that instead of worshipping Him, we worshipped the 
Simularum, the dark-visaged Fear, and we preferred dis- 
honour to death. He saw that we loved life more than 
we loved the Life of life, the eternal Brahman, abiding in 
the inward tabernacle of our soul, that to save our skin 
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we were prepared to give up even our wives and pro- 
perties. It was as a punishment for such a contemptible 
love of life and its inevitable offspring, debasing fear, 
that the Author of the universe whose ways are hidden 
from the public ken appears to have sent Timurlaines, 
Nadirshahs, plai^ues and famines to India, to bring home 
to her people what little value He attaches to the lives 
of men who have not sensation enough in them to feel 
the necessity at times of gladly courting death for gain- 
ing a truer and better life, who are not, to quote Ruskin, 
“true in affection to the death, as the sea-monsters are 
and the rock-eagles. “ He suffered them to be shorn off 
like sheaves of corn and permitted a general holocaust 
of them at times. God can commit no wrong. We blame 
God when the “faults in ourselves lie.“ Out of His in- 
finite mercy for the children of India, however, He has 
not allowed India and her culture to be swept off the face 
of the earth like the Maoris and Red Indians, because, it 
seems, that India once reached the acme of moral and 
spiritual perfection, and because, as profoundly observed 
by the late Swami Prajnananda somewhere perhaps in 
his Bharater Sadhana, that a truth once discovered can- 
not die, but will remain hidden somewhere in the body 
of the nation. This explains the possibility of the cata- 
clystic religious upheavals inaugurated by a Nanak. 
Chaitanya and Ramakrishna even in these de'::enerated 
times. These plainly indicate that the Hindu cannot die. 
In spite of the doleful cries of lugubrious pessi mists who 
have no other measure of life excepting the meter 
furnished by physiology, we must believe that the Hindu 
and his culture are not intended by God for extinction. 
But even God’s mercy has its limits. If one deliberately 
blindfolds oneself and inspite of warnings proceeds to the 
edge of a bottomless abyss, there is no power on earth 
which can save him from destruction. 

The time has now come when each Indian should 
think within himself, take stock of actual facts and try 
tc read a teleological import into the dire scourges with 
which God has lashed India from time to time. These 
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rude shocks are the signals of warning, calls of the spirit 
of India to her children to arise and awake and put their 
houses in order unless they are prepared to be deleted 
from the face of the earth. 

Laws we have had enough and more than enough, 
maxims we have had galore, criticisms, destructive and 
constructive, we have had a rich harvest of, but followers 
we have few and far between. As Paramahamsa Deva 
used to say ; “Teachers can be had by tens of thousands, 
but disciples very few.“ it means that talkers there 
are many but doers extremely rare. Victor Hugo observed 
that the character of a true leader was that “he did what 
he preached.” It was Paramahamsa Deva who preached 
and practised to perfection the gospel of “making the 
mind and mouth one,” and Swami J — , one of the truest 
knights of the Order of Ramakrishna, a veritable emblem 
of broad-minded catholicity of spirit and unostentatious 
self-renunciation, observes in a letter written to the 
writer : “The world is a mystery there is no doubt. It 
will never be solved. All theories are inconsistent. It 
must be so. A theory is nothing. It is only sincerity of 
purpose that tells. X — is not so much respected for his 
theories as for his most sincere life.” 

We have, it is hoped, diagnosed the disease from 
which India has been suffering, and also suggested its 
cure. But how to procure it is a problem, the treatment 
of which will require a lengthy disquisition. But it is 
clear that mere legislation can avail very little in this 
direction. Swami Vivekananda cried himself hoarse over 
the necessity of giving a man-making education to the 
people of India. His exhortations seem to be bearing 
fruits now. India seems to be gradually waking from the 
stupor of age-long self-hypnotism and listening to the 
clarion call of the real prophet of new India. But we are 
yet far from the goal, we are yet under the spell of Ever- 
lasting No.” we have still got the stoop of decripitude 
and cannot look straight and walk straight. We loudly 
advertise to the public whatever little good we are 
capable of doing — a sure syniptom of spiritual bank- 

2 
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ruptcy. We are still suffering from the after-effects of a 
moral paralysis. But is there no means of getting rid of 
this soul-throttling incubus, this morbidity of the national 
mind, this horrible distrust of one*s power ? 

A Rishi of the hoary antiquity, calm and self- 
possessed, warbled forth in the Upanishads to the blessed 
children of India : “That great birthless Spirit is free from 
decripitude, deathless, immortal and fearless and is 
Brahman Himself- Brahman is well-known as Fearless- 
ness. Whoever knoweth the Spirit thus beconieth 
Brahman who is Fearlessness.'* 

To get back this lost treasure, this Brahman of India 
who was held by the Rishi Yajnavalkya to be synony- 
mous with Fearlessness, we shall have to undergo a spiri- 
tual fire-baptism. Sri Ramakrishna came to us not for 
nothing. Swami Vivekananda was sent to us not for 
nothing. Signs are visible on all sides that the Indian 
Leviathan is shaking its limbs. We are a race of hero- 
worshippers by instinct, by tradition and culture. The 
ochre cloth has almost always lured India with a subtle 
fascination. It is still exercising a tremendous influence 
on the fate of India. Let us, in a spirit of true comrade- 
ship, rally round the banner of Sri Ramakrishna, the lord 
and master of hundreds of Sannyasins who have con.se- 
crated their lives to rejuvenating the ancient culture of 
India, and in the face of the heaviest odds, malevolent 
criticisms, and what is even worse, an impressive callous- 
ness, are bravely toiling for the spiritual libeiation of 
India. Let us lay our all at the feet of him, the truest and 
bravest of kings, and form ourselves into a death-defying 
knighthood. Wah Guruki Fateh ! 



NALANDA. 


By Swami Nikhilananda. 


A few days before the last Christinas, myself and a 
brother monk one morning left Patna to see the famous 
excavations of Nalanda, the great University of the 
Buddhistic culture and aptly described as an epitome of 
the age of artistic cultivation and skill, of a gorgeous 
and luxurious style of architecture, of deep philosophical 
knowledge, of profound and learned discussions and 
rapid progress in the path of civilisation.’* The journey 
was a pleasant one. From Buktiarpore we travelled by 
the Behar Light Railway to Rajgir mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as the capital of Jarasandha, which figured 
prominently in the Buddhistic period as the capital of 
King AjatasatiU and as the place where the first Buddhist 
Council was held. Surrounded on all sides by five lofty 
peaks, the once famous city is now a debris overgrown 
with bushes and prickly shrubs. Even now the visitors 
are shown the wrestling ground of Jarasandha and a 
mysterious hall hidden in a solid rock which is reputed 
to contain fabulous wealth, and which has hitherto 
baffled all attempts to break through its stone wall. 
Rajgir is famous for its Jaina temples as well as a few 
warm springs in which we had a very pleasant bath 
even in the early morning of cold December. 

We reached Nalanda station after sunset and 
stopped for the night at the Jain Dharmasala, about two 
miles from the station, which affords all comforts to the 
travellers. Early next morning after a hurried breakfast 
we come to the spot of excavations, first discovered 
by Cunningham and now indicated by melancholy 
tanks and a lofty line of mounds extending north 
and south over an area 2,600 feet by 400 feet. 
The University now identified with the village Bargaon 
has been mentioned in the Ceylonese Pali books as situat- 
ed about a yojana (x miles) from Rajgir, and according to 
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Hiuen Tsang, the noted Chinese traveller, it was about 
7 yojanas from the Peepul tree of Bodh Gaya. Both 
these accounts as well as those of Fahien point to the 
present village Bargaon as the site of Nalanda, and this 
enabled Cunningham to locate the famous Buddhist 
University, for which he has rightly earned the gratitude 
of all lovers of Indian history. The excavations under 
the supervision of the Archaelogical Department which 
began about a decade ago, are still going on revealing 
every day the glories of the Buddhistic civilisation. 

It was an extremely foggy day, and the sun did not 
appear for about two hours in the morning. We came 
to the spot but could see very little ahead of us in that 
misty twilight. About three hundred coolies were 
working, and a Bengali gentleman, very kind and courte- 
ous was looking after the excavations. ITie first thing 
that attracted our notice was an extensive court, now 
identified as the monastery of Baladitya, which contains in 
its centre a magnificent building, only two stories of 
which are all that have escaped the ravages of time. 
Each story consists of thirty-two-seated rooms, each 
twelve cubits in length and eight in breadth. TTie massive 
structure is built of bricks much bigger than modern ones. 
The University buildings were constructed with bricks of 
superior quality and admirable structure, and Dr. Spooner 
remarked that as brick-work the construction was admir- 
able and far superior to any modern work he had seen 
in modern years- As we stood on a mound, sudden V 
the sun arose, and we saw around us a marvellous 
and awe-inspiring scene. Even in the midst of those 
ruins stood before our vision the Royal University 
of Nalanda with “the richly adorned towers and fairy- 
like turrets like pointed hill-tops congregated together. 
One can even now easily imagine why the Chinese 
traveller stood agape with wonder when he saw the 
observatories lost in the vapours of the morning and the 
upper-rooms towering above the clouds. He, indeed, saw 
from the windows, as he described, the winds and 
clouds producing new forms. 
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Of course, one can get now a mere glimpse of the 
magnificent buildings so passionately described by Hiuen 
Tsang in his Indian travels. The deep, translucent ponds 
which bore on their surface the blue-lotus intermingled 
with Kanaka flowers of deep-red colour are now only 
gloomy marshes. The “Amra Groves’* have disappear- 
ed for good. Looking around we only found a mental 
picture of the courts and priests* chambers, “their 
dragon projections and coloured eaves, the pearl-red 
pillars, carved and ornamented, the richly adorned 
ballustrades and the roofs covered with tiles that reflected 
light in a thousand shades.*’ Originally the buildings 
of Nalanda stood four-square like a city precinct. The 
gates had over-lapping eaves covered with tiles. The 
whole compound contained innumerable Chaityas, two 
of which we had the good fortune to see. They reveal 
exquisite workmanship. The Chaityas were built on 
various sacred vestiges and adorned with every kind of 
precious substance. One Chaitya commemorated the 
place where a Brahmin with the bird in his hand put 
questions to Lord Buddha. A raised space marked the 
place where Buddha walked. There were lotus flowers 
carved out of the stone, a foot high, fourteen or fifteen 
in number, to denote his footsteps. All these things were 
extant at the time of the Chinese traveller. 

The whole establishment was enclosed within a 
stone wall whose trace has not yet been found out. A 
gate-keeper, a monk of vast learning, used to test all 
the new-comers who sought admission into the University, 
and it is said that out of ten prospective students not 
less than seven or eight failed in this entrance examina- 
tion. The two or three who succeeded were generally 
humiliated in the hall by the assembly. This denotes 
the high standard of culture maintained in the University. 

Only a little of the original University, as the officer- 
in-charge told us, has been excavated. For instance, 
they have not yet been able to identify the central 
temple so brilliantly described by the ancient travellers. 
Nor could we find a trace of the magnificent libraries. 
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One house, complete with roof, has been excavated, a 
rare thing indeed of the old age. We were most amused 
to find rice grains now black and charred, which were 
used in the monasteries about ten centuries ago. Again 
the discovery of the two wells used in those bygone 
times but still containing sweet and pure water is no less 
startling. The excavation department has been doing 
admirable work in one direction. They have made bricks 
of the same size as originally used in the construction of 
the monasteries. As in the process of excavation, the 
original structures are being destroyed, the repair work 
is immediately done with new bricks and therefore in 
many cases we still get, in full, the idea of the original 
structures. 

No description of an excavation is complete without a 
mention of its attached museum. In this case also all the 
ancient relics that are being discovered every day are 
carefully preserved in a small museum, where we saw 
innumerable statues and statuettes of stone, bronze and 
other metals, parts of wood works, earthen pot.-i and 
utensils, seals of various kinds, inscriptions, bricks with 
coloured enamels and fine engravings on stone, and 
thousand other things which testify to the high level of 
excellence and fine aesthetic perfection which India 
reached fifteen centuries ago. The University Seal with 
which was stamped the diplomas of the succesjdul candi* 
dates bear the words : — 

There are three remarkable statues c>utside the 
University compound. One is of Vajrasana B^iddha in 
his * earth-touching posture,” The posture alludes to the 
story that when the Lord attained his final illumination 
under the Bodhi Tree, Mara asked for a witness to testify 
to the veracity of his knowledge. Buddha touched the 
ground and said that mother earth was his witness. The 
statue is a huge one — as can be known from the following 
measurements. TTie height at the back is a little over 
5 ft. 10 in. The breadth is 3 ft. 6 in. Dimension of the 
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neck is 3 ft. 2 in., the chest is 5 ft. 9 in. The second 
hgure is on the southern edge of the mound at Jagadishpur. 
It is a statue of the ascetic Buddha seated under the Bodhi 
Tree of Buddha Gaya and surrounded by horrible demons 
and alluring females. On each side are engraved other 
scenes taken from the life-incidents and Nirvana of the 
Tathagata. The slab is 15 ft. high and 9}4ft. broad. The 
third figure has been described by Cunningham as that 
of Vajra-Barahi. All these figures were being worshipped 
by the villagers as Hindu deities. 

Some information regarding the origin and growth of 
the great University, its fall and decline, may be interesting 
to our readers. 

There is no clear mention of Nalanda in the accounts 
of Fahien who visited India in about 400 A.D. He came 
to Rajgir and mentions a village called Nala. So it may 
be said that the University did not exist in his time — 
though some historians opine that Nala afterwards 
developed into Nalanda. The earliest mention of the 
place we get in Taranath (450 A.D.), the TTiibetan 
historian, according to whom Asoka built the place. The 
Buddhist tradition says that Sariputra, the famous disciple 
of Buddha, was born here, and 8, (XX) Arhats attained 
Nirvana in this place. Nalanda has been immortalised 
by the glowing accounts of Hiuen Tsang who stayed and 
studied here for ten years. The spot is intimately asso- 
ciated with sorn'’ life-incidents of Buddha. As regards 
its name, the tradition say.s that Tathagata, in his former 
days practised here th^" life of a Bodhi.nattva and became 
the king of a great country. He selected the place as 
his capital. Even then he ^vas sorely affected at the 
sight of human misery and affliction. He refused none 
that came to him for relief. He gave away all he had for 
their good. In remembrance of this virtue he was called 
‘‘charity without intermission” — Na-alam-da. The 
Sangharama was so called to perpetuate his name. 
According to another tradition there was a tank in the 
middle of the Amra-grove situated to the south of the 
monastery. A Naga (snake) called Nalanda used to live 
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theie, from which the monastery derived its name. It is 
further stated that while the foundation of the monastery 
was being laid, the diggers accidentally struck the snake, 
and it bled profusely. One of the monks present there 
remarked ; “It is a very good omen. The fame of this 
monastery will spread far and wide.” 

Buddha during his itinerary period came here. A 
very rich man called Lepa used to live there at that time, 
it is mentioned that Buddha stayed there for three months 
in a rest-house named Amra-Batika. The place, accord- 
ing to Hiuen Tsang, was originally a garden of the Lord 
(Sresthin) Amra or Amra. Five hundred merchants 
bought it for ten lacs of gold pieces and presented it to 
Buddha. Here he was met by Sariputra and solved his 
difficulties. Here again Buddha was asked by a young 
householder to perform miracles which t!ie Lord refused. 
From Nalanda, he moved to Pataliputra which was then 
much inferior to Nalanda. Ananda preferred Nalanda to 
Pataliputra as a better place for Buddha’s Nirvana. 
According to Jaina Kalapasutra, Mahavira also come to 
Nalanda. 

TTie great Chinese traveller writes that not long after 
the Parinirvana of Buddha, a former king of the country, 
called Sakraditya, laid the foundation of a monastery at 
Nalanda in order to perpetuate the sacred memory of the 
Lord. The original Sangharama was embellished by the 
addition of four more monasteries by his four successors, 
named Buddhagupta Raja, Tathagata Raja, Baladitya 
(who gave up his royal estate and himself became a re 
cluse and Vajra. The sixth monastery was built by a 
king of Central India who also surrounded the entire 
establishment with a massive brick wall. The entire 
University with its residential students was maintained 
from an endowment of two hundred rent-free villages. 
The villager daily contributed rice, milk, butter and other 
necessities of life. 

“A true University is,** as Carlyle remarked, a 
collection of books.’* And one cannot check the tempta- 
tion of giving a little description of the famous Nalanda 
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library as furnished by Hiuen Tsang. The library was 
situated in a quarter known as Dharmagunj. It consisted 
of three grand buildings — Ratna Sagara, Ratnadodhi and 
Ratnaranjaka — all associated with Ratnam, i.e.» jewels — 
there being three jewels of Buddhism called Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha. Ratnadadhi was a nine-storied 
building and contained the sacred scripts, especially the 
Prajnaparamita Sutra. The Mussalmans first destroyed 
the library, but it was subsequently repaired. The final 
destruction came from the Jains as we shall see later on. 

Hiuen Isang has immortalised the glory of the 
Nalanda University. He travelled all the way from China 
to India (630 A.D.) to study the great teachings of the 
Master in the land of his birth. His ambition was more 
tl;an fulfilled by what he saw and learned at Nalanda 
He could hardly find adequate words to praise the 
magnificent buildings of the University and still more 
magnificent wisdom that pervaded its atmosphere. At his 
time ten thousand students resided there. They all 
studied the Great Vehicle, though other branches of 
knowledge found their fit places in the curriculum. There 
were thousand men, at his time who could explain twenty 
collections of Sutras and Sastras. five hundred men who 
could explain thirty collections and perhaps ten men 
including Silabhadra, the head of the establishment who 
could explain fifty collections. Silabhadra alone could 
explain the entire collection, of Sutras and Sastras. His 
advanced age and mature wisdom earned for him un- 
bounded reverence from his colleagues and pupils. Dis- 
courses were given daily from fifty pulpits and the 
students attended these without fail. 

Students lived a life of simplicity and restraint. 
Hiuen Tsang was daily supplied with 120 Jambiras, 20 
Pagas (areca nuts) and Mahasali rice which was as large 
as the black bean and when cooked was aromatic and 
shining like no other rice at all. He was also given oil, 
butter and other articles of necessity. The prominent 
teachers of his time were Chandrapala, Gunamati, 
Sthiramati, Prabhamitra, Jinamitra, Jnanachandra and 
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Silabhadra. In Nalanda the names of the famous scholars 
were written on the lofty gates, surely a more p>ermanent 
way of perpetuating their names than we have got at the 
present day. 

I-tsing, another Chinese traveller, who came to Bengal 
in 673 A.D. wrote about Nalanda where he stayed for 
ten years. At his time, the University contained 8 halls 
and 300 apartments. He mentions some great scholars 
of Buddhistic philosophy, such as Nagarjuna, Asvoghoslia, 
Vasubandhu, Asanga, Dignaga and Kamalasila. 

The fame of the University was not confined within 
the boundaries of India, During its heydey, its fame 
spread far and wide. In 750 A.D. the Thibetan King 
sent for Kamalasila, the high priest of Nalanda, to preach 
in his country the Great Law and to confute the heretics. 
But everything in this world of phenomena must have 
its birth and growth as well as its decline and decay. 
TTie inevitable end of Nalanda came at last. After shin^ 
ing as a star of the first magnitude in the cultural firma-^ 
ment of India for about four centuries, the University 
showed signs of decay which set in from the middle of 
the 9th centur 3 ^ With the revival of Hinduism, the 
University of a Vikramsila was started, and royal patronage 
was transferred from Nalanda to the newly-founded 
University. The buildings of magnificent Nalanda be- 
came old and dilapidated. The penniless Bhikshus could 
no longer look to royal coffers for their repairs and main- 
tenance. The University finally fell a victim to the 
vandalism of the iconocla.slic Mussalinan hordes. Lven 
after its destruction at their hands, the temples and the 
Chaityas were repaired by a sage named Munditabhadra. 
TTie final blow came from the Jains The story riin.s thus : 
One day while religious sermons were going on, two poor 
Tirthika monks arrived there. Some young novices of 
the monastery insulted them by throwing dirty v/ater on 
them. This made them furious. After propitiating the 
Sun for twelve years they performed a fire sacrifice and 
threw burning ambers inside the monastery. All the 
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buildings and libraries were burnt. A sad finale of a 
glorious chapter of Indian civilisation ! 

Even in that age when we find learning in Europe 
to be only in an incipient stage the Imperial University of 
Nalanda manifested a spirit of wonderful catholicity and 
broad mindedness. It has left behind it a lesson that every 
university can learn with great profit. Though professedly 
a Buddhistic seat of learning, it was by no means narrow 
or parochial. The students studied the Great Vehicle as 
well as works belonging to eighteen schools of Buddhism. 
Such subjects as the Vedas, the Hetu-vidya, the Savda- 
vidya, the Chikitsa-vidya, works on Tantra and Sankhya 
found due place and importance in the curriculum of the 
University. Such secular subjects as architecture and 
mascnry were taught with equal zeal. But the grandest 
feature of Nalanda was not the amount of information that 
was put into the brain of the scholars, but the atmosphere 
which prevaded it and helped the students to get a true 
impress of the University. Hie spirit of humility and 
service was instilled into the minds of the students. The 
professors and the pupils maintained the closest touch 
with one another. The idea of serving the teachers was 
looked upon as a great glory by the taught. Hiuen 
Tsang writes, “The distinction of the students is very great 
at the present time, and there are many hundreds whose 
fame has rapidly spread through distant regions. Their 
conduct is pure and unblamable. The rules of their 
conduct are severe, and all priests are bound to observe 
them.** No wonder that Nalanda has left an imperishable 
name among the perishable things of the world I 



DESHABANDHU. 

By Pandit Sureshwar Shastri. 


Deshabandhu C. R. Das was more prominent as a 
man than as a politician. In him, head, heart and hands 
combined in a beautiful harmony. It is perhaps inevitable 
in a fallen nation that even its politics is not mere politics 
but savours of a superior reality. It is but natural. When 
a nation falls, it is not this or that limb only that is 
endangered and impaired, but its very life-vigour wanes 
and spirits droop, resulting in gradual collapse of the 
different national functions- And what is needed then 
is not separate treatment of the ailing limbs, but the 
invigoration of the central spirit that sustains them. 
Therefore it has so happened that during the last years 
our leaders have been most of them much more than 
only politicians. They have been saints, mystics, poets, 
philosophers, artists, etc. They have dived deep into 
the inner strata of the national being and derived 
inspiration from them. They have felt that a mere 
surface adjustment will not do nor peacemeal action, but 
that the entire nation should be lifted up in all its different 
phases. Would it not be more correct to look upon 
Mahatma Gandhi, by far the greatest leader India has 
known for many years, as a spiritual reformer rather than 
a politician? It was because he felt that the national 
being of India is sustained by spirituality alone, ;ind made 
it the pivot of his own life and movement, that he 
achieved such a conspicuous success in galvanising the 
national consciousness. 

Similarly the man who followed him in the guidance 
of the nation, though not so well-known for his spirituality, 
was also an all-round expression of the national soul. 
Those who knew Chittaranjan Das at close quarters found 
in him not a politician so much — though such he was of a 
high order — as a man versatile in genius and above all 
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overflowing with the milk of human kindness which was 
the real secret of his great popularity and tremendous 
hold on the country and his lieutenants and followers. 
He stood not merely for the political upliftment of India, 
but rather for her spiritual rehabilitation of which political 
prosperity was only an aspect. 

He may be said to have been a fine representative 
Bengalee. His life-career itself followed the steps of the 
evolution of Bengal. Before he came out into the open 
arena of politics, his work had lain in defending the 
servants of the nation, irrespective of their political creeds, 
and helping on the literary movements of his province. 
One has felicitously described him as the confluence of 
the three principal currents of the culture of Bengal, 
Logic, Saktaism and Vaishnavism. These undoubtedly 
are the three factors that constitute Bengali character. 
Endowed with a powerful intellect and keen reasoning 
faculties, and with an inordinate love of power, tempered 
however by a highly developed sense of the truly and 
nobly powerful, the Bengalee is yet as soft as a woman. 
His whole soul vibrates with the rhythm of beauty. He 
is the soul of poetry. He melts into every fine emotion, 
and is credited with great sympathetic and intuitive 
understanding. In fact, this last, his emotionalism, is the 
very basis and support of his being. Through it he looks 
at the world and evaluates everything. In Das all these 
three found dominant expression. A lawyer of all-India 
repute, he was also extremely masculine in temperament, 
bold and fearless. Even as a student in England when 
he was barely twenty-one years old, he evinced this aspect 
of his nature in a remarkable way. It seems an ex-editor 
of an Anglo-Indian paper, one John McLean, who was 
also a member of Parliament, once publicly ridiculed 
Indians as barbarians having no claim to culture or civilisa- 
tion. Das, unable to brook this insult silently, called 
together a meeting of the resident Indians at the Exeter 
Hall in London and protested in a memorable speech 
against the unmerited strictures. His speech created 
quite a stir in the English press so much so that Gladstone 
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himself, then leader of the Liberal Party, invited him to 
speak again at a meeting held under his own presidency 
at Oldham. Das’s defence of his civilisation was so able 
and strong that McLean had to retract his words with 
an apology. 

This is but one of thousand instances. Once while 
pleading a case before an English magistrate in a 
muffasil Court in Bengal, Das was several times addressed 
by the magistrate as “Babu”. Though “Babu** is quite 
respectable among his own people, Das felt that the 
magistrate used it as usual in a contemptuous sense. He 
therefore did not keep quiet, but thus said to him, “1 say, 
Mr. C — , you are again calling me Babu, you like to hear 
many nasty expressions from me.” It was enough for 
the white magistrate. 

Political offence is not so rare now-a-days as in the 
beginning of political movement in India. Then the 
displeasure and frowns of the police and the bureaucracy 
were enough to scare away any man from his post of duty 
by a political offender. But Das was absolutely un- 
affected by these considerations. He felt that though 
many of them were misguided, their motives were pure, 
being the noble desire to see their motherland reinstalled 
in her ancient glory. He therefore never spared his help 
to them. Forsaken by others, they found help and 
sustenance from him. His noble nature fearlessly stood 
by them. In all these, however, it was his innate nubility 
and fineness of feeling that primarily prompted him to 
duty. His generous and large heart was the final arbiter 
of his duty and destiny. Hence we find that before he 
became recognised as a mighty power in the country’s 
politics, his strongest inclinations lay towards those 
pursuits which conduce most to the play and refinement 
of emotions. Perhaps it is not generally known that he 
was a poet of no mean order. One of his books, Sagar 
Sangit * ‘Songs of the Sea,** has been versified by 
Sri jut Aurobindo Chose. Besides this, he had several 
other books of poems to his credit. 

His literary career was no accident. Literature in any 
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country is the field and instrument for the expression of 
national emotions and aspirations. It is more funda- 
mentally true of an emotional race. To it, art and 
literature count as the best fruit of its life and the main 
channel for the flow of its being. In Bengal therefore 
we find that art and literature have been made the very 
foundation of her evolutional activities. Her politics, 
social service, religion, education, all are closely knit 
together with art and literature. Of all her achievements, 
it is undeniable that the most solid are her religion and 
art and literature. TTiese have conferred on her a degree 
of steadiness, strength and pushfulness generally un- 
available in other provinces. What wonder then that 
Chittaranjan whose soul throbbed in unision with the soul 
of Bengal, should choose the path of literature as the 
path of his self-realisation? He occupied a prominent 
place in the world of Bengali literature. He was a fine 
poet, we have said. He started a monthly which he 
significantly named Narayana, indicating that his objective 
was the realisation of the all-phased Divine in the varied 
manifestations of luimanity, and conducted it for many 
years with conspicuous success. 

His remarkable presidential address delivered in 1917 
at the Calcutta session of the Bengal Provincial Confer- 
ence marked the beginning of his real political career. 
From that time onward, his influence over the people 
grew steadily. Much need not be said on his subsequent 
career as that is yet fresh in the public memory. But we 
cannot omit to mention that the wonderful organising 
skill, high political acumen, unflagging zeal and unwearied 
perseverance that lay behind the establishment of the 
Swarajya Party, would have availed little if he had not 
possessed as he did an infinitely large heart and bought 
his lieutenants, body and soul, by his generous love. 
Swami Vivekananda once observed that a leader is not 
made in one life but has to be born for it. According 
to him, the difficulty does not lie in organisation and in 
making plans ; but the real test lies in holding widely 
different people together along the line of their common 
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sympathies. In fact, it is the heart that counts most in 
a leader. TTirough it, he catches the vision of the Deep and 
the Distant, which a mere discursive intellect, uninspired 
by the glowing fire of feeling, cannot even imagine. It 
makes the dead ideas flush with the roseate light of life 
and reality. Das's understanding of his country and its 
needs was through this magic medium. From this he 
derived the tremendous enthusiasm that characterised his 
later career. His enthusiasm evoked in its turn the ardour 
of his countrymen. It was through the door of the heart 
that he sought entrance into the soul of his land, and he 
was not refused. Love evoked love. From those who were 
his co-workers and followers he held nothing back. His 
house was their house, his possessions were their posses- 
sions. He left no barrier between himself and them. 
Who could resist such self-surrender? It is said that one 
of his near relations once told Das in reference to one of 
his lieutenants that he (the relative) hated him. Das's 
characteristic reply was : “I he difficulty with me is that 
I cannot hate him." He had made himself one with them 
in a great love, and that love never hesitated to stand 
in defence of even the least of them. But there was 
nothing despotic about it, it granted absolute freedom 
to express itself and differ. But he expected that when 
a course had been determined upon, all differences of 
opinion should be merged in faithful action. Love and 
obedience thus joined hands in his organisation and 
endowed it with a unique vigour and efficiency 

Of his charities, it is difficult to speak adequately 
No one was ever turned back empty-handed. His muni- 
ficence extended in all directions, and there are to-day' 
thousands who remember him as one who came as God's 
emissary in the moments of their crises. Even his 
enemies were not excluded. One of these once came 
for his help, and out of the six hundred rupees that con- 
stituted his purse at the time he gave away two hundred 
without a murmur. He had a large collection of rare 
and valuable Bengali Mss. which he prized highly. A 
prominent Bengali litterateur sought them as a gift to the 
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Bengali Academy of Letters. The gift was made in- 
stantly and unhesitatingly. As he had earned, so he had 
given away. But there was no self-consciousness about it 
all. He was contented by giving himself away. In the 
country *8 cause he gave himself unsparingly. He never 
liked or did anything half-way. In religion also he sought 
the path of absolute self-abandonment. In charities also 
his passion was the same, which culminated ultimately in 
his dedicating his all in the service of the mothers of 
Bengal. He was a very large-hearted man with every- 
thing large about him. This largeness of conception and 
feeling is characteristic of the Bengali people, which 
he delighted to call Bengali Vedanta,*’ and through him 
many seem to have caught a glimpse, however distant, 
of the soul of Bengal. 

Not that therefore he was provincial in temperament 
and outlook. It happens that the outlook of Bengal is 
synthetic and all-comprehensive. It rejects none, but 
reconciles all the conflicting elements of life in the loving 
atmosphere of harmony. Head, heart and hands are 
allowed their legitimate play. The here and the here^- 
after blend into each other in the bosom of the Inmost 
Divine. For all these Das stood. He was therefore also 
a capable and fit leader of the Indian nation. It is said 
that some days before his passing he felt within himself 
a great spiritual change. It was but natural. For, did 
he not choose for himself the path along which the Divine 
communicates with the human, the path of renunciation 
and love? 

How significant of his broad humanity is the follow- 
ing tale which one who was a fellow prisoner with him, 
recounts in his reminiscences I He says that while suffer- 
ing incarceration in the Alipore jail during the N. C. O. 
movement. Das used to be waited upon by a 
convict, who was a perfect jail-bird, and whose life- 
career was one long tale of thefts and robberies. Of 
such an one it was difficult to contemplate any reform. 
But the impossible did happen. The loving sympathy 
of Das touched the heart of the man. Das offered to take 
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him into his service when he had served his term. Accord- 
ingly on the day of his release. Das sent a man to bring 
him to his house. For three long years he was constantly 
with Das, going about the country with him, doing faith- 
ful and loving service. How reminiscent of the immortal 
story of Victor Hugo's Jean Valjean ! For like this ficti- 
tious prototype, he also, it is sad to say, went away 
during Das's last days at Darjeeling with silver plates 
from his Calcutta house, and nothing more has since been 
heard of him. It is quite possible that if Das had lived, 
the sequel would have been as happy as jean Valjean's. 
For surely he would have come back and knelt with tears 
at his feet, and as surely he would have been pardoned 
and taken back. But Das died, and it never came about. 
But how eloquent is the episode of the greatness of C. R. 
Das, of his noble heart and broad sympathy for the fallen 
and the defeated I Of such stuff indeed are great souls 
made. He has passed away, but has left behind a 
memory which will ever remain green in the love and 
gratitude of the nation. Verily, he did not come out of 
the past, but was rather a forecast, however imperfect, 
of the future Bengal and India. 


SRI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA. 

(Continued from page 324,) 

51. If the body be the cause of pleasure and pain, 
the Atman has nothing^ to do with it, for it all concerns 
the gross and subtle bodies, which are material in their 
nature. If one^ chances to bite one’s tongue With one s 
own teeth, whom should one be angry with for causing 
that pain? 

[Verses 51 — 56 elaborate the idea of verse 43. 

1 Has nothing &c . — Neither causes nor experiences pleasure and 


pain. 
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2 If one &c. — ^The point of the illustration is this : Supposing 
that the pain caused by another did affect the Atman, still there is 
no ground for anger, for the same Atman is present in all. The 
two bodies are virtually one body.] 

|| 

52. If the gods be the cause of pain, the Atman has 
nothing to do with it, for it concerns the two gods which 
alone are affected by it. If one^ limb of a person be 
struck by another limb, with whom should he be angry in 
his own body? 

(1// one <Src.- -Suppose the hand strikes the mouth, or the mouth 
bites the hand, then it is the respective presiding deities, viz.. Fire 
and Indra, who. being finite, are concerned in it. And if this 
happens between two bodie.‘<. instead of one, then also the situation 
is unaltered, for the presiding deity of each organ is the same in all 
Ixidies. The Atman in any case is unaffected.) 

arirm ^ g 

*1 gl l cffdtsw T il f^ ^ sr 5:^11 

53. If the Atman^ be the cause of pleasure and pain, 
nothing in that case happens through any extraneous 
agency ; that pleasure and pain are of the essence of 
itself, for there is nothing^ other than the Atman ; if there 
be, it must be a fiction.^ So whom should one be angry 
with ? TTiere is neither^ pleasure nor pain. 

[1 /l/mun-in its individual aspect, as Jiva, that is. 

3 Nothing trc . — as is borne out by numerous Sruti texts. 

3 Fiction — ^bfing superimposed by Nescience. 

4 Neither <Src.- Only the Atman is.] 

^rfjFT rfldtsSKr*! >n«iW & § 

* 1 ^ II II 

54. If the planets be the cause of pleasure and 
pain, the birthless Atman has nothing to do with it, for 
the planets influence the body only. Besides, one planet 
is said^ to influence adversely^ another planet. And the 
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Atman^ is different from either the planet or the body. 
So whom should one be angry with? 

(1 Said — by astrologers. 

2 Adversely &c . — according to their position in the zodiac. 

3 Aiman &c . — It is only due to his mistaken identification with 
the body, born under a particular constellation, that a man comes 
under planetary influence. In reality he is the ever-free Atman.) 

55. If indeed work^ be the cause of pleasure and 
pain, how does it affect the Atman, for work is possible 
to an agency which is both sentient^ and insentient)^ 
But the body is insentient, and the Atman is Pure 
Intelligence. So there is no such thing as work, the 
(alleged) root of pleasure and pain. Then whom should 
one be angry \vith ) 

(1 Work. <5c. — as the Mimamaakas hold. 

2 Sentient — Becau.se without intelligence purposive activity j.s 
impossible. 

1 Insentient — Because only matter, and not Spirit, is subject to 
change.] 

Ig: ii 

56. If Time be the cause of pleasure and pain, how 
does it affect the Atman, for It is one^ with Time) Surely* 
a flame is not adversely affected by fire, nor a haiiston ' 
by cold. The Supreme Self is never affected by the pairs 
of opposites.^ So whom should one be angry with? 

[t One 6rc. — Because Time is identified with Brahman. 

2 Surely &c . — Things which arc of the same essence never harm 
one another. 

3 Pairs of opposites — such as pleasure and pain, etc.) 

sr tMfaaw Tfa srahnni: qta: n 

57. This Atman, which is beyond Prakriti,^ is no- 
where subjected in any way to the pairs of opposites by 
anything, as is the case with the ego,* which conjures up 
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the relative existence. The illumined man is never afraid 
of the material World. 

[1 Pral^riti — which alone, as the primal state of the universe, is 
subject to modifications. 

2 Ego &c . — This it is which superimposes the universe on the 
Atman. It has been aptly called the ‘knot between Pure Intelligence 
and mailer.' 1 

jOrimT sift ii v n 

58. So I shall practise this devotion to the Supreme 
Self which the great sages of old had taken recourse to, 
and only worshipping the feet of the Lord, I shall cross 
the limitless wilderness of ignorance. 

ii 

The Lord said : 

59. This was the song sung by that sage who, 
having lost his wealth and getting disgusted with the 
world, wandered over the earth as a monk, free from 
anxiety, and who, though insulted thus by the wicked, 
remained unshaken in his path of duty. 

sTF^r: 5^«PPnrii^5a»T: ii 

il \o II 

60. The world consisting of friends and neutrals 
and foes, which affects a man with pleasure and pain, is 
a phantasm of his mind owing to ignorance and nothing 
but that. 

?reRlc5f ^ WT rTT?! IRI f^UTT || 

jnant&jcwn 3 ?r n h 

61. Therefore, My friend, possessed of an intellect 
wholly attached to Me. control the mind perfectly. This 
is the very gist of Yoga. 
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V qat sufM mm% t ; n 

Fr>grap|IF^Tfin|ti% n 

62. He who listens to, understands and recites be- 
fore others this song of steadfastness in Brahman, as sung 
by the Sannyasin, is no more overcome by the pairs of 
opposites.* 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MAYAVATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY. 

In submitting the report of the Mayavati Charitable 
Dispensary for the year 1925, we appeal to the kind- 
hearted public for a more generous and active sympathy 
for our humble service to the poor and the diseased 
Narayanas in these interior mountain tracts. As the 
appended statements will show, the number of persons 
who require medical relief but are too poor to pay for it, 
is not inconsiderable. We specially require liberal ron- 
ttibution to the permanent fund of the Dispensary in order 
to enable it to render more extended and efficient service 
to the people as well as secure its stability and better 
equipment. May we hope that our appeal will not go 
unheeded ? 

The following statements will indicate the extent of 
our service : — 

(a) Outdoor Hospital Relief. 

Altogether 3162 cases were treated from the out door 
dispensary, of which 3159 were new cases and 3 old. Of 
these patients, 1425 were men, 698 women and 1039 
children, belonging to various castes and creeds. 

(b) Indoor Hospital Rel ief. 

The number of indoor patients admitted into the 
hospital was 35, of whom 27 were cured and 8 relieved. 

* For want of space this series will be discontinued from the next 
issue. The remaining portion will he included in the second part or 
the book which is expected to come out in the course of *he year. 
We regret that the June in.stalment of “5ri Krishna and Uddhava 
was repeated last month through oversight. — E d. 
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^ ^ ^ ^ 

Among them, there were 16 men, 12 women and 7 
children of different castes and creeds. 

(c) Statement of Diseases. 

Name of Diseases. Indoor. Outdoor. Total. 


Dysentery 


27 

27 

Pox 


6 

6 

Fever 

... 8 

195 

203 

Malaria 

... 9 

311 

320 

Rheumatism 


115 

115 

Debility 


81 

81 

Diseases of the Eye ... 

... 2 

545 

547 

,, Ear ... 


33 

33 

.. ,, ,, Nose 


2 

2 

Paralysis ... 


2 

2 

Pneumonia 

... 1 

7 

8 

Asthma 

... 2 

19 

21 

Cough. H. cough etc. 

... 5 

236 

241 

Colic 

... 1 

112 

112 

Piles 


3 

3 

Spleen 


15 

15 

Dropsy 

... 1 

12 

13 

Diseases of the Skin 6c Ulcer 

... 1 

950 

951 

Injury 


69 

69 

Male diseases 


27 

27 

Female ,, 


14 

14 

Worms 

... 1 

34 

35 

Gout 


5 

5 

Lumbago ... 

Diseases of the Tooth 


32 

8 

32 

8 

Operations 


26 

26 

Phthisis 

Dyspepsia and Constipation 


1 

144 

1 

144 

Boil 

... 3 

45 

48 

Pain (local) 


18 

16 

Diarrhoea ... 

.!. i 

70 

71 


Total ... 35 3162 3197 
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Receipts. 

Rs. A. p. 

Last year's balance 2.466 I I 
Donations &c. ... 3% 4 0 

Interest ... 47 0 0 

Miscellaneous ... 4 12 6 


Rs. 3,114 I 7 


% 

Disbursements. 


Doctor's maintenance 


and travelling 

411 

4 

0 

Allopathic medicines 

117 

8 

0 

Homoeopathic ,, 

15 

0 

0 

Freight for 

45 

11 

0 

instruments 

38 

14 

0 

Blankets 

31 

8 

0 

Miscellaneous 

5 

7 

0 


Rs. 6B3 4 0 
Balance in hand 2,428 13 7 

All contributions may kindly be sent to the under- 
signed. 


SwAMi Madhavananda, 
President, Adoaiia Ashrama, 

Mayavati, Dt. Almora. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

(Bengali) 

Vedanta-tattva (Principles of Vedanta) : —By Bhavesh 
Chandra Mazumdar Vedantabhushan. Published by 
the Pravartak Publishing House. 66 Manicktola 
Street, Calcutta. Pp. 329. Price Rs. 2-8. 

The book contains the first two chapters, that is, the 
metaphysical portion, of the Brahma-Sutras, with texts of 
the aphorisms and their translation in the margin and a 
running commentary following that of Sankara, inter- 
spersed with comparative excerpts from Western ijhlloso- 
phers, especially, Kant and Hegel. It is altogether a •cry 
laudable attempt and will help the spread of the original 
Vedantic literature to some extent. Only, a more lucid 
and clearer style and explanation would have been more 
welcome. We wait for the last half of the book. 

Karmavada O Janmantara (The Doctrines of Karma and 
Transmigration) : — By Hirendra Nath Dutt, m.a., 
B.L., Vedantaratna. Published by Phani Bhushan 
Dutt from 139 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Pp. 295. 
Price Rs. 1-4. 

Sjt. Hirendra Nath Dutt is a scholar of repute. His 
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proficiency in the sacred scriptures of the Hindus and 
the Western science and philosophy combined with his 
lucid style has made the book specially attractive. The 
first part deals with the doctrine of Karma in all its meta- 
physical and ethical bearings, the second with the theory 
of transmigration. Belief in the doctrines of Karma and 
transmigration is one of the many common features of 
almost all the schools of Indian philosophy. The author 
has spared no pains to make the book easy-reading, 
substantiating his remarks and conclusions by facts and 
arguments in the light of modern scientific research. The 
doctrine of evolution and the origin of species of Darwin, 
the mutation theory, Mendelism, Creative Evolution theory 
of Bergson and such others have been brought in and 
discussed. We hope the book will have a large sale. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

SwAMi Bodhananda’s Tour in the Pacific Coast. 

A friend writes from America ; 

“After spending the winter in California, Swami 
Bodhananda has returned to New York, visiting Oregon 
and Washington en route- 

“He left New York on the 6th of November, 1925, 
thereby escaping much of the severity of the eastern 
winter. Arriving in Los Angeles on the 1 0th of 
November, he was met by friends, with whom he visited 
Los Angeles and vicinity, 

“Though the primary object of the Swami’s trip was 
rest, he gave lectures and held classes in Los Angeles 
during December and January. 

“Coming north to San Francisco in April, he was the 
guest of Swami Prakashananda at the Temple of the 
Vedanta Society for a month. Here many hours were 
spent in happy reminiscences of old days in India when 
the Swamis were together in the early days of the Society. 
Here, too, Swami Bodhananda gave four lectures and held 
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four classes on the Gita, which were much appreciated by 
all who were so fortunate as to attend ; and, as one of the 
members wrote me : ‘He has helped us much in our 
meditation classes. He radiates great power during 
meditation.' 

“Resuming his trip in early May, and journeying still 
farther north, he visited Swami Prabhavananda and the 
newly founded Vedanta Centre in Portland, Oregon, and 
gave three lectures under its auspices. There was much 
entertaining for him by the members of the Society, 
during the week he spent with Swami Prabhavananda, 
and when he bade Portland ‘Good-bye’ there were many 
expressions of regret at the shortness of his stay, for he 
had endeared himself to all in his brief visit. 

“Coming to Seattle, Washington, on the llth of 
May, he gave two lectures under the auspices of the 
Theosophical Lodge. After the final lecture he came to 
Tacoma to spend a few days quietly in the home of a 
friend, before his lectures in the Universalist Church on 
the following Saturday and Sunday evenings. One 
comment on the lectures which I will repeat here, voices 
the thought of nearly all who heard the Swami’ s lectures : 
‘How beautifully he spoke ! So scholarly I One feels 
that he speaks of that which he knows through personal 
realisation.* 

“During the time Swami F3odhananda was in Tacoma, 
Swami Prabhavananda made his second visit to .Seattle, 
giving three lectures under the auspices of the Theo- 
sophical Lodge and one on Sunday morning in the 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium for the Congress of 
Religions, sponsored by the First Unitarian Church of 
Seattle. 

“As on Swami’s previous visit, the large hall was 
crowded to capacity, many standing throughout the entire 
lecture. By the tense interest during the lectures and 
the eager questioning afterwards, the people prove they 
are hungry for the wonderful truths of Vedanta. 

“On Monday Swami Prabhavananda came to Tacoma 
to be with Swami Bodhananda for a few hours to bid him 
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farewell as he left for New York, via Chicago, on the late 
afternoon train. 

“In the evening Swami Prabhavananda also lectured 
in the Universalist Church, Tacoma, going back to 
Portland the following morning. 

‘Much to the delight of the members and friends of 
Vedanta in the west, Swami Bodhananda has promised to 
visit us again next year. In speaking of his travels he 
expressed himself as delighted with the friends and 
followers of Vedanta wherever he went, and with the 
work of Swami Prakashananda and Swami Prabhavananda 
in California, Oregon and Washington, and said he 
realised an awakening in the people for a higher spiritual 
understanding and felt the necessity of new Centres where 
competent and authorised teachers could expound the 
teachings of Vedanta on its broad universal principles. 
‘This spiritual need,* he said, ‘must be met*.** 

Buddhism and the Future. 

It may be interesting to note what Mr. Har Dayal, 
the same perhaps, whose name is not quite unknown in 
India, has got to say on the future of Buddhism. Our 
readers may remember that in course of last May’s 
editorial on the same subject, we opined that the negative 
philosophy of Buddhism has little chance at the present 
time of getting any strong hold on the popular mind. We 
said that this philosophy, in fact, was not the strong point 
of Buddhism. Its strength and value lies in the 
personality of its great founder, and that alone can again 
sway the minds of men, Mr. Har Dayal believes that of 
all religions Buddhism comes nearest the Truth of things, 
and suggests certain internal reforms in an article 
contributed to the May issue of The Young East 
(Tokyo, Japan), before, he thinks. Buddhism can meet 
the needs of mankind. He proposes that all the supersti- 
tions that have gathered through ages round Buddha and 
his religion should be mercilessly lopped off. He wishes 
that Nirvana should be interpreted not in the usual 
negative way, but as “Deliverance from sin and sorrow in 
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this life.*’ We must reject metaphysics, he says, — “From 
barren Metaphysics to fruitful Science*’ — should be our 
watch-word. Buddhism must not insist on vegetarianism, 
and its preachers should be married men and women. 

Some of these suggestions are fine, it must be 
admitted, as for example, the clearance of superstitions 
and the positive interpretation of Nirvana. But we 
confess, we fail to see the points of the other suggestions. 
Why should the preachers be necessarily married ? 
“Celibacy as a principle is unnatural and anti-social. It 
leads to mental impurity and other evils. It deprives the 
men-preachers of the ennobling society of women, and it 
robs the women-preachers of the joy and inspiration that 
come from the company and friendship of men.** Indeed ! 
It is wonderful how people sometimes talk ! We are all 
natural and pure people, and those great ones, — Buddha, 
Christ, Sankara, Ramanuja, Sri Ramakrishna, and the 
monkish hosts that followed in the footsteps of those 
masters, were all unnatural, anti-social and impure ! 
Fortunately however the truth and strength of monasticism 
lies elsewhere than in the good-will of people of Mr. Har 
Dayal’s ilk. To think that the religion, essentially monastic 
in outlook and preached and founded by a prince of 
monks, should have to forego the yellow garb in order that 
it may suit the modern taste I We concede that merely 
not marrying is not always fruitful of good ; for persons 
who have no self-control, who cannot check the impulses 
and passions of their heart, can be of little good to either 
themselves or society. They would rather prove a menace 
to social peace, being tempted to lead irresponsible lives. 
It was on this consideration that the Hindu society has 
always discountenanced celibacy except in the service of a 
high spiritual ideal. But does it follow therefore that 
marriage would supply the spiritual strength required in 
the life of a religious preacher? 

The writer commends the Buddhistic rejection of 
Personal God and Creation as scientific. We have yet to 
know that science is nihilistic. And why again should 
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metaphysics go to the wall } Is the conflict between 
metaphysics and science absolute? 

Mr. Har Dayal's noblest suggestion, however, is when 
he pleads that “Neo-Buddhism should be expansive and 
all-inclusive." He rightly says, "It should honour and 
accept Zoroaster, Christ, Muhamad, Socrates, Confucius, 
Mahavira, Moses and all other great teachers of the past. 

We regard Buddha only as a great man ; we can 

honour all great men and study all great scriptures. 
Neo-Buddhism should take all these historic tributaries 
and thus become the broad River of Religion for all 

nations. Synthesis is the ideal of the future It will 

absorb in itself Christianity. Islam and all other systems, 
past and present. New realms will thus be annexed to 
the Republic of Religion under the flag of Buddhism. 

1 his should be our new idea No mere rivalry with 

other systems ; but synthesis and assimilation all-round." 

Noble aspirations these. Not only Buddhism, but 
other religions also, we think, should aim at this synthetic 
ideal. But we fail to see how the reforms suggested by 
the writer — e.g., rejection of Persoal God, immortality of 
soul, the fact of creation and metaphysics, and insistence 
on married teachers etc. — can make of Buddhism that 
ideal Republic of Religions in which all creeds and faiths 
will live in harmony. It looks as though the proposed 
reforms, if carried out, will make it extremely narrow and 
autocratic. One would like to have more light from 
Mr. Har Dayal on the methods he would like to employ to 
achieve the desired end* In the mean while, we may 
recommend to him the lives and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, the great teacher 
of the Harmony and Synthesis of Religions and his chief 
disciple, who, in our opinion, of all men have contributed 
most towards the realisation of a Republic of Religions. 

Indian Culture in the West. 

We are indebted to the July issue of The Modem 
Review for the following informations about the culture of 
Sanskrit in Russia. 
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Sanskrit studies began there as early as 1880 with 
Professor J. Kossowitz who edited portions of the 
Mahabharata in Sanskrit. His pupil MinayefF published 
the text and translation of Pratimol^Bhasutra and a Pali 
grammar with introduction and also Bodhi-Charyavaiara. 
Next comes Prof. O. Boethlingk, a German scholar, who 
published the famous St. Petersburg dictionary at the 
expense of the Russian Academy in 1855 in seven 
volumes, which is considered the best Sanskrit dictionary 
that has yet been written. He also published two 
editions of Panini and a translation of Mricchakatikja and 
of some of the Upanishads. The most eminent Sanskrit 
scholar in Russia at the present day is Prof. TTi. 
Stcherbatsky. He studied Nyaya in India for two 
years, can speak Sanskrit as fluently as a European 
language and has been working for a very long time on 
the philosophy of Mahayana Buddhism. He is the author 
of several works on Bauddha, Yoga and Nyaya philo- 
sophies, and he writes in a letter to Prof. Surendranath Das 
Gupta, the reputed author of the first history of Indian 
philosophy, that he has in preparation a full translation 
of the Nyayavindatika and a treatise upon the Logic of 
Dignaga and Dharmakirtti. He adds : “You know my 
high opinion of the works of these great men, whom I 
consider to be the greatest philosophers of India and 
of the whole of mankind.” 

Incidentally it may be mentioned here that Prof. 
Das Gupta was one of the three persons specially invited 
from India by the Russian Academy of Sciences (which 
include also the study of Sanskrit), in last September when 
it celebrated its bi-centenary. And though he was unable 
to accept the invitation, still the Academy of Sciences 
paid a tribute to his Sanskrit scholarship by presenting 
him with a copy of the big St. Petersburg Sanskrit- 
German dictionary which is now out of print and 
exceedingly costly. One is glad at this appreciation of 
Indian culture and Indian scholarship. 

Another similarly happy news is the invitation of 
Prof. Radhakrishnan by the University of Oxford to 
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deliver the Upton Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion 
for the year 1926, a position which was. held in previous 
years by eminent thinkers like Dean Inge, Elstlin 
Carpenter, L. P . Jacks of the Hibbert journal and Miss 
Evelyn Underhill. Prof. Radhakrishnan occupies the 
George V Chair of Philosophy in the Calcutta University 
and is an author of considerable charm and reputation. 
Besides his book on contemporary Western philosophy, 
he has also a history of Indian philosophy to his credit. 
His equal understanding of both Eastern and Western 
philosophies and his easy mastery of a fascinating 
English style make him peculiarly fit to interpret Hindu 
thought to the Occident. And we are highly gratified 
at the happy choice of his subject in the Upton Lectures. 
His theme has been the synthetic genius of Hinduism. 
The Professor showed how Hinduism, when it was 
confronted with a heterogeneous mass of cultures, races, 
creeds and superstitions in the great continent of India, 
tried with great success to bring the great majority of the 
millions of such people to a higher level of culture, social 
system, habitual conventions and more than all, to a 
greater and nobler conception of God. According to 
Hinduism, every one has a right to follow the truth of his 
experience, and there need not be any quarrel among the 
different experiences of the individuals, so long as the 
goal is the same, the realisation of the Divine, and so 
long as the paths are made to lead towards the same goal. 
In this way the fathers of the Hindu society have brought 
the different races that came to settle down in India at 
different periods of the ancient history into the all-embrac- 
ing fold of their religion. And, as the Professor said, if 
only the world follows the example of Hinduism, the 
different peoples inhabiting this earth will reach the 
Ultimate Goal with less friction and clearer conscience. 

We are glad Professor Radhakrishnan dwelt beauti- 
fully and emphatically on this great message of Harmony, 
which is such a desideratum in the present-day West. 
His work there will not end with the Upton Lectures. 
The Calcutta Review (May- June) tells us that the British 
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Institute of Philosophical Studies has asked him to 
deliver a course of four lectures in place of Dean Inge 
who, it was originally arranged, should speak at the 
Institute during the months of May and June. The Prof, 
has also agreed to address the Aristotelian Society 
of Cambridge and the Institute of Philosophical Studies, 
London. Across the ocean Prof. Radhakrishnan is going 
out as the representative of the Calcutta University to 
attend the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy to 
be held at the Harvard University in September next. The 
University of Chicago has elected him Haskell Lecturer 
for the year 1926. In his lectures in America he will 
deal with ancient Hinduism and modern philosophical 
tendencies. He will also deliver a course of lectures to 
the University of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, 
and to the Theological Colleges like the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminar of New York and the Specific School of Reli- 
gion, California. 

The Ramakrishna Students* Home, Jaffna (Ceyl.on). 

The Ramakrishna Society of Jaffna decided some time 
back to establish a Students’ Home in Jaffna, with a view 
to provide free board and education to orphans and pooi 
deserving students. T o give effect to this resolution, the 
President of the Society, Swami Vipulananda, and some 
friends visited Colombo in April last and appealed for 
funds. The appeal met wdth a ready respon.se. and 
friends and sympathisers subscribed liberally. It was then 
decided to make a beginning with six students for the 
present, and increase the number gradually according to 
the amount of financial support the public are able|to 
give. The formal opening ceremony of the Home tbok 
place on Sunday, the 6th June, at 7 a m. Three students 
were then admitted into the Home. In the evening the 
Swamiji delivered a very instructive and inspiring speech 
on “The Student-life at Gurukula,*’ and dwelt on the great 
necessity of such a Home for Hindus, whose poor children 
were often lost to the community on account of the 
indifference of the Hindus to their welfare. 
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Ari«e I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— SWAMI VlVEJCAN.\NDA. 


VoL. XXXI SEPTEMBER, 1926. No. 9 


TALKS WITH SWAMl TURIYANANDA 
AT BENARES 


27th January, 1921. 

The Swami said : Tn mind is everything. There- 
fore ‘act with the consent of the mind.‘ 

“ ‘Woman is like unto a blade of grass to a Brahma- 
charin. So is death to a hero, Shastras to a knower of 
Brahman, and the world to one who is free from desires. 
‘Like unto a blade of grass/ that is to say, insignificant, 
^lyorthless, l^ut it is better to look upon woman as mother. 
The Shastras are not binding on one who has realised the 
Self, — he is above all limitations. 

“Swamiji used to say that even a bad deed, if it is 
to be done at all, must be done manfully, that will greatly 
minimise its evil. There was a man who had committed 
fifty-two crimes. Once he found himself called upon to 
do another crime for the benefit of a neighbour. Such is 
the effect of unselfish action that this last crime saved him 
from the dire effects of the past ones. 
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A Student came seeking his advice as to the desira- 
bility of his joining the Non-co-operation movement. I'he 
Svk^ami said to him : "Be fixed in one thing. Do not 
waver. ‘Do not stand on two boats’.” 

28th January, !92l . 

Many of the Brahmacharins would be initiated into 
Sannyasa in a few clays. The atmosphere was tense with 
the expectation of that great event. The talk therefore 
naturally turned on this and the Swami observed: ‘‘One 
must be ready to sacrifice even life, to maintain one’s 
monastic vows. Such determination is a neccs aiy ^jiiali- 
fication of Sannyasa. The Master used to say that he 
alone is fit to be a monk who can fall clo%vn without 
struggle from the top of a palmyra tree.”* 

The Swami then narrated an authentic story c^f a 
monk. “He was a very spirited man — the Saclhu. He 
was once invited by a Seth to. his house. When the 
Sadhu went there, the tricky wSeth somehow manag(‘d to 
shut him in a room with his (the Seth’s) young wile. 
Finding himself helpless and endangered, the Sadhu 
prayed to God, ‘O Paramatman, why hast 1 hou thus 
endangered my vow which I have so long TUciintained un- 
soiled?’ No sooner had he finished his praytu than he 
felt an urgent call of nature, I he woman, unwilling to 
let him out, directed him to an adjoining room. 

“Then he felt an overpowering mood coming v>:i nun. 
And in that mood, he undressed and smeared himself 
all over with his excreta and came back to th^' woman. 
She was struck with horror at the sight and rrie<l nioud to 
have the door opened, and when it was done, she fled out 
of the room and the Sadhu also went out unnioleslcd and 
washed himself. 

"Thus does the Lord save His earnest devotees. 1 
travelled widely and long in the f’unjab, but never did 

* 7'Kat i’. to say, the monk must ^ive up al! ihouKhts «>f himst If 
in aUsohjU: self-.'?urrenclf.-r to God. 
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1 meet with any such trouble. While wandering in the 
Limdi state, Swamiji was detained by a band of Vija- 
rnargis'^ in one of their houses. A boy happened to come 
there. Swamiji wrote of his danger on a potsherd with 
a piece of charcoal and sent it through him to the Prince 
of Limdi. I he Prince at once sent his men and had him 
rescued. ’ 

D — had gone mad. The Swarni was anxious about 
him and said : ‘I prayed to the Master to graciously 
bring him round as one who has taken shelter at his feet. 
But will he grant my prayer?** 

/s7 rcbrmirij, 1921. 

N — read out the last four chapters of the Katha 
L’l^anishad, whlcli the Swami followed with extensive 
coruuKMits. 

When N read, “One must apprehend Him in the 
concept *H(‘ is’ and also in His essential principle, but 
wht*p. I'jc hath s^rasped i lini as the Is, then the essential 
o( f liin (lawneth upon a man,” the Swami told an anec- 
dote of th(‘ Mast(?r, “/\ man one day came to Sri Rama- 
hishna an»! sought his iiislructions about the means of 
Ck)d realisation. Sri Ramakrishna said : ’ 1 here is a tank 

in our part of the country called / lalddr-Pukiir^ in \vhich 
ore or another always catches fish. He sits there with the 
fishing io<i IP. his hand. By and l>y a fish comes to the 
bait and disturbs the water. Then the man feels that a 
fish has (ome, fi.sh is. rhis makes him patient and 
enthusiastic, imd he waits on till at last he actually liooks 
and drags it u]:* to thi' ground. Similar is the realisation 
of (jod.* .Alter long and strimuous Sadhana one is con- 
vinced in one s inmost heart ot tht* existence of God. 
Then one comes to know Him better and more intimately. 

“ The I panishad'. lay strong and repeated emphasis 
on steadiness. 

The eagerly looked-for ceremony of Sannyasa had 

An nUs.-nrn scot indulging in qunstionabU' praftirfs in the 
nam<‘ of rfUsion. 
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taken place yesterday. And after the ceremony, L — had 
read out the first two chapters of the Katha Upanishad 
as also that portion of the Brihadaranyaka, in which is re- 
corded the renunciation of Yajnavalkya. The Swami said 
in reference to it that when they had their Sannyasa, 
Swamiji also had taken them into a grove at Baranagore 
and read to them that particular section of the Brihad^a- 
nyaka Upanishad. 

The Swami recited from an invocation : “ ‘My soul is 
Thyself, and my intelligence is Thy Divine consort. TTie 
vital forces are TTiy companions and the body is Thy 
home. Communion with the phenomenal world is Thy 
worship and sleep is the realising of Samadhi. When my 
legs walk, they really go round Thee. All my speech is 
Thy invocation and all my work Thy worship.* ** He 
also recited a Bengali song of which the purport was that 
everything is Brahman and the burden “O my mind, 
worship the Mother !** 


BHAGAVAN SRI KRISHNA 

The Lord descends on the earth in darkness, rain 
and storm. The world sleeps dead-like. Rains fall, the 
lightning flashes and the thunder roars. Horrid dreams 
oppress the peace of the good and the evil revel in un- 
couth orgies. The saintly are shut up in dungeons to 
patient, solitary prayers. But the Lord sees all and listens 
to the prayers rising from contrite hearts. He bides his 
time, and then, unexpectedly, foiling human calculations, 
he descends to the earth — he, the supreme bliss and peace 
of the world. 

Even so it happened on a certain night in the dim 
past in a prison cell in the city of Mathura. That night 
the heavens broke down in thunder-claps and torrents of 
rain ; the winds howled and the lightning flashed luridly. 
The Jamuna rose in flood, and the gloomy pall of an 
indescribable pain lay heavy on the heart of the wicked 
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Kamsa. But in the cell, Devaki and Vasudeva waited 
trembling in hope and agony. Their hearts were sore 
within them fearing the fate their new-born child would 
inevitably meet at Kamsa s hands. This pious couple 
had known as had all men of Mathura, that the Lord 
would be born as their eighth child. In hope and des- 
pair, joy and agony, they had been looking forward to 
this supreme event. The hour was nigh and only a 
miracle could save even the Divine child from the fatal 
hands of their persecutor. 

I hen — Oh the ecstasy of it — when the child was at 
last bom, the souls of the long-suffering parents swooned 
in delight and an infinite consolation lay like a balm on 
their lacerated hearts. The powers of men are naught 
before the will of the Lord. The chains fell off the 
ankles of Vasudeva. The heavy doors swung outwards 
of their own accord before him ; and the ever-awake 
guards and soldiers lay senseless in heavy slumbers. But 
how to ford the flooded river > Is it not a jackal walking 
only knee-deep across the waters ? A mighty serpent 
held its spread hood against rains over the father and the 
Divine child. Arriving on the other bank, the anxious 
father found the village of the innocent and unsophistic- 
ated cowherds sleeping too deeply to know the change of 
babies. Slowly he laid his child in the arms of the sleep- 
ing Yashoda and hurried back with her new-born baby 
by the way he had come to the dungeons of Kamsa, and 
the doors closed of themselves. 

And Kamsa learnt that the Lord was born and thrived 
safe beyond his reach. And the Divine child grew in 
love and beauty and became the idol, the very soul, of 
the cowherd settlement. 

It is always thus the Lord comes among men. *‘When 
religion decays and irreligion prevails, then is he bom 
among the very wicked themselves. For the proud and 
the wicked are also the inheritors of the best culture of the 
land ; and though they occasionally debase themselves by 
its abuse, they also rise and lead mankind by its powers. 
And the Lord who is also man, is the soul and mouth- 
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piece of the nation's many-featured life. But though out 
of the degraded best he comes, he dwells and grows 
among only the meek, the innocent and pure. The 
wicked proud seek to destroy his rising power. But even- 
tually he eludes their machinations and thrives on the 
loving service of the neglected and the pure. And with 
the passing of days their pride is humbled to the dust and 
the righteous generations rise on its remains. 

But are these — the coming of the Lord and his succour 
— only symbolically true or are they also historical > 
Often the voice of doubt whispers, “Did God truly come 
and live amongst men? Should we believe the miracles 
that are ascribed to him?" May be the imagination of 
the faithful has embellished the core of fact, adding new 
features to the original story. But miracles, or such as 
are called miracles, are not impossible of happening. 
Who has gauged the powers of God? Who has ever 
sounded the depths of even human possibilities? We 
do not wonder at the accustomed, — we call them natural. 
But how little we know of even the natural ! We see 
scarcely below the surface. Whenever therefore the un- 
accustomed face us, we stare at them in awe and call 
them miracles. Little is known to us of the truths and 
workings of the Inner Being of which the expression is 
our world. But our ignorance of it cannot necessarily 
stifle its functioning. It works on unperceived, and some- 
times bursts into our narrow vision bedecked with the 
strange light of the unknown. 

God is not so far off from men as we bllnd’y think, 
nor is he a passive witness of the play of life. He is 
unceasing in his ministrations to the world of his creation 
and hugs it in his bosom as his other self. What wonder 
then that he would show himself forth in forms dear and 
familiar to man? So he comes and dwells amongst us. 
A few recognise him, some feel his transcendental charms 
and others his power. History bears repeated testimony 
to such Divine interference in the process of human 
affairs, unaccountable by empirical laws, so profound, 
elusive and superhuman it seems ! 
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But even if the stories of Incarnations be unhistoricaU 
they are not therefore less real. The question of histori- 
city has been often unnecessarily emphasised in relation 
to the Divine men. The truth and reality of spiritual 
things do not depend on their being historical ; but on 
their perceptibility in the superconscious vision. History 
is concerned with the sensuous and the temporal 
only. We see men and the world. But that is no 
proof of their spiritual value. To be considered 
spiritually true and real, they must be perceivable other- 
wise than through the senses, that is. in that plane of 
consciousness where abides the Eternal. So to judge the 
truth and reality of the Incarnations, the only point to be 
decided is whether they are realisable by the supercon- 
scious mind, and not whether they lived and died like 
any of us. historical beings. Are the gods and angels non- 
existent and unreal because they are not historical and 
were never born as earthly beings? They have been per- 
ceived in all ages and countries, not by the physical eye 
but by the exalted spirit. ITiey are denizens of higher 
and finer worlds and are revealed to the clarified vision. 

Rama, Krishna, Buddha. Christ, they all live simi- 
larly in the heart of the Eternal and are the “eternal 
forms” of God, From age to age they have stepped into 
the process of human life as prophets and Incarnations. 
No Hindu ever thinks Goddess Kali to be unreal because 
she did not walk the earth clothed in the corporeal vesture. 
Even so Krishna is real, whether he was born or not of 
Devaki and Vasudeva, or lived or not among the cow- 
herds. 

ITe Avataras have thus two distinct aspects, the 
historical and the spiritual. Objectively, the historical 
aspect seems more important and real. But in spiritual 
valuation, the supersensuous aspect alone concerns us. 
For one may be intensely historical, but if he is unrealis- 
able by the superconscious mind, he is spiritually nothing.. 
But the Incarnations and their Hid (performances) have 
been and are seen superconsciously by countless devotees. 
Therefore the cjuestion of historicity has nothing to do 
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with religion. Have the saints seen the visions of the 
crucified Christ ? No matter whether he was born as man 
or not. Have the Bhaktas seen the Gopilila in their super- 
sensuous visions? Who cares then whether Krishna is 
historical or not? 

But it will be said : ‘‘There are incontestable proofs 
that what the faithful look upon as the lila of the Incarna- 
tions belong all to this world. There may be sometimes 
a core of facts, but to it have been added the lavish 
imaginations of the devotees. Ancient and contemporary 
traditions have been transfused into them, and also subse- 
quent events. This is how the Avataras are built up.” 
It must be admitted that the contentions are apparently 
real. For instance, the life of Sri Krishna as decribed 
and believed by the orthodox is an aggregate of miracles 
and incongruities. His birth itself savours of the im- 
possible. The childhood is studded over with miracles. 
He is made to indulge in adult emotions when he was 
still a young lad. There is a strange resemblance between 
his exploits and those of Herakles of Greece, so much so 
that Megasthenes reporting about the year 300 B. C. on 
India to Seleukos Nikator states that “Herakles is wor- 
shipped at Mathura and Clisebothra.” There is also a 
unique similarity noticeable between the infancies of 
Krishna and Christ. The Gopilila is only a transforma- 
tion of the ancient spring festival. Facts, tradition.^ and 
imagination have thus combined in disregard of all 
canons of reality and chronology to create the bnlfhng 
personality of Sri Krishna, indeterminate, supernormal. 
The story of the Christ also is equally vague and indeter- 
minate. Higher criticism would deny his historicity in 
toto. 

This analysis and interpretation of the historian are 
justified by his point of view. But the version of the 
faithful — that the story of the Incarnation is derived from 
super conscious knowledge — is also true. We cannot 
deny either of them, — the truth of the historical researches 
as well as of the lila having been actually realised by 


seers. 
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How to explain this strange parallelism? How 
happens it that unrelated and often distant events of 
history allied with traditions and imagination unconsciously 
reproduce an integral spiritual reality? Two explanations 
can. be offered. The one is that the historian's version 
alone is real and the so-called superconscious visions are 
products of enlivened imagination. The devotee believing 
in the truth of the traditional story, dwells constantly on 
it with the concentrated ardour of his soul ; and the 
consequence is the objectification of the subjective ideas. 
[Jut this explanation is scarcely tenable in face of certain 
important considerations. First, the visions have often 
come unsolicited and unthought-of, without any effort of 
the mind. Secondly, creatures of imagination can by no 
means be more real than their creator. In visions 
however, the Divine personalities appear infinitely more 
real and powerful than the perceiver. Thirdly, the scheme 
of the outer and the inner universe does not so depend 
on the individual mind that it can by mere will transform 
it. But mystic visions are found to actually produce such 
a fundamental change. Not only is one blessed with such 
visions transformed for ever, but the world also is trans- 
figured and spiritualised for him. 

The second explanation suggests that the truth is the 
other way about. It is not that imagination makes 
evanascent events immortal. But because the events 
already exist in the heart of God in their fullness and 
perfection, therefore do we peceive them revealed in the 
process of time. All things already exist in the Cosmic 
Mind. They are struggling to manifest themselves through 
time and space. Hence they appear crude, imperfect 
and distorted. They are more suggestions of the realities 
than the realities themselves. The universe is the 
wreckage of the Infinite on the shores of the finite. 
Whenever the soul of man piercing through the disfiguring 
and blinding veil reaches the mind of God, these eternal 
ideas — the forms and lilas of God are revealed to him in 
their pristine effulgence. It is thus that the Divine forms 
came to the knowledge of men. In this quest of the soul. 
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environments are often helpful and furnish the original 
impetus. Events and traditions hold out their subtle 
suggestions. Contemporary knowledge and realities are 
too unsatisfactory and fill the mind with the eager longing 
for the unknown and the unconquered. The air is thick 
with the fragrance of wistful expectation. All these are 
as it were the broken outlines of a hooering revelation, 
TTien the eager soul speeds on the wings of inspiration » 
flits into the bosom of God and finds itself bathed in the 
glory of the eternal vision. We may well imagine that 
such an event prefaced the revelation of the Christ on 
earth. Contemporary events, hopes and fears and 
accumulated traditions, all hinted at this truth at the back 
of them and were tense with the approaching revelation. 
The Christ was already reflected and pre-figured in the 
events and minds of men and dimly perceivable even 
as the mother feels the growing child in her womb. The 
eternal was becoming the temporal. Then one, filled with 
the agony and hope of the whole race, sought for and 
was vouchsafed the vision of the Christ and his lila ; and 
he saw the broken made whole, the dim clear and the 
vague real. 

Who can measure the steps of the Eternal as he reveals 
himself through time ? Here one, there another, with a 
gap of perhaps centuries between, — thus he leaves his 
footprints on the pathway of time, dimly and unperceived. 
Thus they grow and grow till at last they burst forth in 
their full significance in the superconscious perception of 
a fortunate soul. This is how the temporal and the e*^^rnai 
are inter-related. Sometimes the revelations are m.’.de 
absolutely on the spiritual plane, as in the instance ol 
Christ. The Christ perhaps never lived as a man, but 
revealed himself to a pure heart in the depths of ecstasy. 
At other times, they have a historical counterpart, as in 
the instance of Rama or Krishna. But the fulness of 
these realities and truths was never on the plane of the 
sensible, but always on the plane of the supersensible. 
Therefore the problems of the historian have never 
signified anything to the devotees. Are there not hosts of 
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saints and sages to bear witness to the truth of their 
reality? Enough if I can see myself and my universe 
melt into the eternal light and love of my Beloved. Who 
cares for the disquisitions of the learned? 

And who can better steal the heart of man than the 
Beloved cowherd? Of him it has been said that other 
Incarnations are but parts of the Lord, whereas Krishna 
is the Lord himself. It is through the heart that man is 
related to the world, men and God. 1 hese yearnings of 
the heart, the love-relations, can be subsumed under five 
heads, generally termed in the Bhakti-Shastras as the 
Pancha-bhavas, viz., Shdnta (peaceful love), Ddsya 
(service), Sal^hya (friendship), Vdtsalya (parental affection) 
and Madhura (Sweetest i.e. conjugal love). It is consi- 
dered that all love-emotions of whatever shade or degree, 
must fall under one or another of these five root-emotions. 
And every man according to his temperament realises 
God as the perfection and fulfilment of one of these root- 
emotions. From this it follows that so far as humanity is 
concerned, the Personal God is the perfection of these 
five love-ideals. This provides a standard wherewith to 
judge the relative greatness of his incarnations. We may 
say one representing a greater number of these perfections 
is superior to the others. From this point of view, 
Sri Krishna is decidedly the greatest incarnation of God. 
In Christ is represented the ideals of Shdnta and Ddsya. 
In Rama, Shdnta, Ddsya, Sakhya and Vdtsalya. But in 
Krishna, all the five are manifested fully. The world has 
seen the greatest expre.ssion of love in and through him. 
He is the beloved Ideal of men as well as women, of 
children as well as grown-up men. The versatility of his 
character is marvellous. *He is the most wonderful 
Sannyasin and the most wonderful householder in one ; 
he had the most wonderful amount of Rdjasa power and 
was at the same time living in the midst of the most 
wonderful renunciation. * He was the perfect embodi- 
ment of his own teachings in the Gita. All the four 
Yogas find their culmination in him. A great philosopher 
and religious teacher, a niighty hero and statesman, a 
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powerful leader of hosts and maker of kings, — ^he was yet 
the beloved of the unsophisticated cowherds of Brindavan. 
How wonderful is Gopilila f This is the very crown of his 
transcendental glory. “TTie purest love is only in 
Brindavan, and none else than the Gopas and the Gopis 
know it.’* Aye, theirs was the true love. Our love is 
always tinged with the consciousness of the power and 
fear of God. There is always an element of self- 
consciousness in it. But the Gopis know nothing of the 
power of majesty of Krishna. “TTie only thing they cared 
to understand of Krishna was that he was Infinite Love, 
that was all.” ”1 do not want wealth, nor many people, 
nor do I want learning ; no. not even do 1 want to go to 
heaven. Let me be born again and again, but Lord, 
grant me this, that I may have love for thee, and that for 
love’s sake.” Such indeed was their love for him. ”Who 
can understand the throes of love of the Gopis — the very 
ideal of love, love that wants nothing, love that does not 
care for anything in this world, or the world to come? 

They hated every adjective that was applied to 

Krishna ; they did not care to know that he was the Lord 
of creation, they did not care to know that he was 
almighty, they did not care to know that he was omni- 
potent Even the Gita, the great philosophy of 

religion, has nothing in it to compare with that ecstatic 
madness of love.” 

Aye, that is the one goal for the human soul, that 
infinite ocean of love in which it must lose itself for ever. 
Even now the flute is playing its ravishing strains. Still 
your heart, the flute will madden you by its song. Even 
now by the blue stream of the Jamuna, he stands illumin- 
ing the fragrant groves by his divine effulgence. Clarify 
your vision, that world will open before you. For verily, 
our own heart is the eternal Brindavan, and he the eternal 
shepherd playing in it his soul-ravishing strains. May he, 
the Full Moon of Gokool, graciously grant us his soul- 
emancipating vision ! 



YOU ASK ME WHY . . . 
By Nina MacDonald. 


You ask me why mine eyes are glad. 

With joyful heart I tell you. 

« 

Listen — 

I go keep a tryst with my Beloved. 

Each mom when Dawn comes softly winging o*er the 
world ; 

When birds from nest and leafy bower 

With gladsome carols greet the new-born light ; 

When comes the soft awakening of grass and flower 
and tree . . . 

Tis then 1 rise and swiftly go to keep sweet tryst with 
Him — my Lord. 

And when Day has drawn the veil of evening close, and 
softly gone to rest ; 

When Night — the merciful, the beneficent one — takes the 
tired world in her embrace 

And, over cares and joys alike draws her soft, enfolding 
mantle, sleep, . . . 

Then again do I come treading gently, reverently, the 
path that leads to joy— and . . . Him. 

* 


Where is He? 

Oh, very, very near and yet . . so far. 

To win to Him I must leave all. 

All thought of self must fall away ; 

All outward forms be lost to view. 

Where I keep my tryst with Him 
There shines no sun, nor moon, nor stars ; 

Naught save glowing, opalescent darkness and sound 
made visible. 

No earthly sound of mirth or strife is heard. 
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His name — the name of my Beloved — 

Rolls resonant in deep and endless waves. 

a 


And is He fair, you ask? 

Never was poet’s dream so fair as He. 

He is the perfume of the sweetest flowers, 

Serenity of snow-clad mountains high, 

Splendor of noonday sun. 

Softness of starbeams on rrK>onless night. 

Sparkle of wave, murmur of forest rill and calm of summer 
seas. 

His is all beauty that has been, that is, or that will be- 
* * * 

Ah yes, mine eyes are glad — for all day long my heart 
doth sing its one sweet song : 

A tryst have I — a tryst, O my Soul ! — to keep with my 
Beloved. 


LESSONS OF THE PABNA RIOTS 
By Swami Ashokananda 

1 

It has pleased Providence to hold before us again 
the woeful spectacle of the extremely amorphous and 
helpless condition of the Hindu society in the horrors of 
the Pabna communal riots. Pabna is a district of the 
north Bengal with a district town of the same name. In 
that town in the morning of the 1st July were discovered 
five mutilated images of gods and goddesses near the 
house of a prominent citizen. This marked the beginning 
of the trouble. The sad spectacle drew hundreds of 
Hindu spectators throughout the day, and it was decided 
that these broken images together with other unprotected 
images in the town would be taken in procession and 
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immersed in the river. Accordingly a procession started 
at 6 p.m., which swelled to several thousands and by 7 
it reached the bazar. There behind the rows of shops is a 
shed in which some Muhammadans were then saying their 
prayers. When the procession approached its vicinity, 
some of them came to protest ; a fracas took place result- 
ing in personal injuries on both sides. The police for- 
tunately intervened ; the procession went its way, 
immersed the images in the river, and terminated at about 
7-30 p.m. 

But the news of the collision spread into the villages 
and it is said that by 9 p.m. several thousand Mussalmans 
advanced from the neighbouring villages and poured into 
the town ; and mob-rule prevailed for two days thereafter 
during which the Hindus lived in terror within doors, 
and stray cases of assault on Hindus took place. The 
Commissioner and the Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
arrived at Pabna with reinforcements on July 3. Since 
then, it may be said, normal conditions have prevailed in 
the town. 

But the rioting in the town was nothing compared to 
what happened in the villages. The rumours spread all 
over the district of the desecration of a mosque by the 
Hindus, and the Muhammadans who form a preponderant 
majority of the village populations, burst into fanatical 
flames, and all the horrors of hell were let loose on the 
Hindu minorities of the villages. Fanatical Mussalmans 
marched from village to village and town to town preach- 
ing assault on Hindus’ person and property. From the 
4th July attacks commenced and continued unceasing till 
the 8th when firm action by the authorities in sending 
reinforcements, arresting rowdy elements and resorting to 
fire began to have a quietening effect. But v«^hat happened 
in the meantime were ghastly in details. Markets were 
looted. Hindu homes were plundered and destroyed. 
Forcible conversion was resorted to. And men, women 
and children had to fly from their homes and take shelter 
for two or three days in forests infested by snakes, wild 
boars and tigers. Wart of space forbids us to go into 
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details. But so grim and pathetic are they that it is almost 
unthinkable that such horrors could be perpetrated by 
neighbours on neighbours and that under a capable Gov- 
ernment. Wealthy householders were made absolute 
paupers in a few hours. When they returned to their 
pillaged homes, in some cases they had not even a cup left 
to drink water from. In certain instances, respectable men 
were dragged to Mullahs and forced to dress like Muham- 
madans and repeat the kalma and even their womenfolk 
were constrained to embrace Islam. There has been 
communalism in Bengal before, but never such a ghastly 
expression of it. 


II 

We would fain have overlooked these unhappy in- 
cidents as a passing frenzy and an unpremeditated out- 
burst. We would have deplored but not saddened our- 
selves over them and raked up their fading memories. 
But they are not mere incidents. They are symbolic of 
hidden realities. The Pabna riots reveal the precarious 
conditions of the Hindu society in India, its weaknesses 
and impending dangers which, if they are not early reme- 
died and averted, may lead to awful catastrophes. 

Certain conclusions are irresistibly forced on us. The 
Hindus have not given a good account of themselves in 
this affair. Tbey have shown lack of physical courage. 
Better they had died in defence of their home and honour 
than submit to the humiliations of flight and conversion. 
It is interesting to imagine what Muhammadans would 
have done in identical situations — they surely would have 
offered a stouter resistance. The difference is largely 
owing to physical debility of the Hindus as also to moral 
anaemia, augmented and often caused by physical weak- 
ness itself. 

This timidity is not all to be laid at the door of the 
individuals concerned. Even an Englishwoman under 
extremely dangerous conditions feels herself buoyed up 
by the knowledge that the support of the entire nation is 
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behind her back. And even her deadliest enemy will not 
dare to raise his hand against her. Could our brethren 
when thus risked feel that whatever happened they had 
the whole Hindu India behind them, would they not have 
gladly laid their lives on the thresholds of their homes 
before they left them to be pillaged and desecrated 7 But 
to our shame that material and moral support is lament- 
ably lacking. I'he reason of it is not so superficial as 
cowardice as is sometimes thought. For various causes, 
religious, social and political, we simply have not learnt to 
think of ourselves as a united people. It is true that in 
the later stages of the Pabna riots we have shown some 
signs of redemption and partial sympathy for the sufferers, 
which is bound to have a salutary effect on the com- 
munity in general. But if sympathy had been shown 
earlier and more conspicuously, communal ill-feeling 
would not have assumed such vast proportions. As it was, 
our apathy indirectly encouraged the rowdies and bullies. 
Day by day, the press has reported shameful assaults on 
Hindu women made almost wholly by Muhammadans. 
But excepting the quite inadequate attempts of the 
N dri-ral^sha Samiti, what has the Hindu society done to 
redress them? 

We now feel that such prolonged neglect of respon- 
sibilities has brought the society to the verge of imminent 
ruin. It is said that fifty years ago Hindus constituted half 
the entire population of the Pabna district. The ratio 
now of them and Muhammadans is two to eleven. In most 
villages, the Hindus are in a hopeless minority. Even 
these few are slowly decaying and dying out. Statistics 
show that the growth of the Muhammadan population is 
as rapid as the decay of the Hindus. Various reasons 
have been given in explanation. The most obvious is 
the social. The extreme rigours of the Hindu social laws 
tend to decrease population. There are first of all the 
widows. Muhammadans have not that handicap. There 
are the narrow limitations of marriage-alliance. This 
tends to debilitate us physically. Muhammadans are free 
of these limitations. Then the child-mortality is certainly 

2 
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higher among the Hindus. Social strictness has its other 
evils. It not only disintegrates society, but is also 
extremely cruel in application. Where we are unable to 
protect and defend, we are ruthless in punishment. The 
wonderful fraternity and catholicity of the Muhammadans 
are in striking contrast to this. Add to these the economic 
poverty of the Hindus who with their costly ceremonials 
and conventions can scarcely feel buoyant and bold. 
Combined with these social and economic causes, there is 
also the fact of the continuous political subjection of the 
Hindus, which has made them extra-submissive and 
hyper-metaphysical. In this respect also, the Muham- 
madans carry a lighter burden. 

But a more important cause of our decadence is our 
religious disintegration. Not only has religion which is 
the essence and the foundation of the Hindu society, dis- 
appeared into meaningless and often harmful formal 
intricacies, but being divided into innumerable conflicting 
factions, it is no longer a cementing and invigorating 
factor in the national life. The remedy of this does not 
however lie in reviving the individual sects. For even 
were it done, they would not serve to strengthen and 
unify the Hindu community. It is a fact that those sects 
and creeds that have simple articles of faith and a paucity 
of ceremonialism are generally of stronger and more 
enduring fibres, and manifest extraordinary social cohe- 
siveness. Witness, for example, the Muhammadans and 
the Sikhs. Too much addiction to ceremonialism and 
nicety of doctrines render the mind narrow, weak and 
hyper-sensitive, impair open-hearted manhood and sinow> 
masculinity. The Pauranic creeds belong mostly to this 
category. It is true they are rich in spiritual experience 
and subtle play of feeling, and in these respects perhaps 
go ahead of the calm realisations of the Vedanta. But 
they, alas, abound in weakening practices, intricate rites 
and ceremonies of bewildering varieties, circuitous philo- 
sophies and uithealthy social implications. Therefore, 
though traceable in their ultimate philosophy to the 
Vedanta or the Upanishads, in actual practice, spirit and 
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outlook, they are far removed from the life-giving and 
invigorating teachings of the Vedanta. Century after 
century, we have indulged in the weak emotionalism of 
the Puranas, till by now we are reduced to a kind of 
jelly-fish existence. On the other hand, the robust 
monotheism of the Muhammadans allied with a wonderful 
practical Vedantism of equality, fraternity and liberty runs 
directly counter to the corrosive intricacies of the Pauranic 
religions. What wonder then that the Hindus should go 
down before the powerful growth of the Muhammadans? 

But the greatest reason perhaps of this slow death is 
the loss of our international function which has resulted 
in a general waste and disintegration of the social life. 
We are unconscious of the great purpose for which the 
Hindu nation has lived through milleniums, — the duty of 
Aryanisation i.e. the spiritualisation of the motives and 
ideals of other races and nations. This is the great task 
which Providence has set to the Hindu race, and by its 
fulfilment it has risen to glory and prosperity from age to 
age. As with a man so with a people. An aimless 
existence is slow mortification. A noble purpose calls 
forth all the latent powers which otherwise are wasted and 
frittered away. We have now no aim as a nation and are 
lost in oblivion with consequent stagnation and disruption 
of the corporate life. We cannot therefore call forth 
whatever power we have when occasions require, and are 
at the mercy of circumstances. Muhammadans, on the 
other hand, with their Pan-Islamic consciousness are still 
purposive in their collective actions. The moral is 
obvious. 

Of all these the Pabna riots are an indication and a 
warning. 


Ill 

These, however, do not explain the root-cause of the 
communal quarre/. The Hindu society may be weak and 
defective, but why should it therefore earn the antipathy 
of the Muhammadans? This surely cannot be due to 
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mere difference in beliefs and customs, for points of unity 
are not difficult to discover. Nor is the Semitic aggressive- 
ness inherent in Islam so rampant in India, its Indian 
votaries being largely converts from Hinduism and the 
harmonising atmosphere of India having already exercised 
a profound influence on it. There must be some other 
deep-seated cause which has kept them separate and 
occasionally set them by the ear. Some have suggested 
that there is no real ill-feeling, the whole thing being 
inspired by interested parties. This explanation confuses 
a symptom for the disease. For without a pre-existing 
animosity, no party could ever take advantage of it. The 
smouldering fire was there, they simply fanned it to 
flames and threw in a fagot now and then to make it 
blaze more fearfully. We are therefore of opinion that 
the antipathy is real and of long duration. What is 
it then? 

India was just emerging from the chaos of the 
decadent Buddhism and reconstituting her social corpora- 
tion when the hordes of Muhammadan invaders overran 
Northern India. Buddhism by its wonderful liberality had 
invited innumerable races of questionable culture and 
religious belief into the fold of the Mother-Church, causing 
thereby an almost complete collapse of the social 
structure. While reorganising it, therefore, on the ancient 
caste basis, the fathers of the society had to be very 
careful in admitting and formulating this chaotic popula- 
tion. A large number remained outside the pale of the 
new society and in its shadowy borders. Such was the 
critical time when Muhammadans invaded India, and all 
these unreclaimed people were easily converted to the 
aggressive faith. Their children form to-day the bulk of 
the Muhammadan population in India. Noy, it was natural 
that those converts already looked down Upon by the 
high castes of the Hindu society should now be doubly 
hated. They also, as often happens with renegades, 
entertained no charitable feelings towards their former 
co-religionists. That ancient quarrel was never made up 
by mutual assimilation and has been hanfled through 
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centuries down to the present generation. This historical 
antipathy is, we think, mainly at the bottom of the present 
communal outbursts. 

Along with it there is also the further reason that 
Hinduism has not yet succeeded in shaking off the defen- 
sive attitude assumed on the first invasion of India by 
Muhammadans. For then in those unsettled social condi- 
tions, it could not help raising protective walls of prohibi- 
tive customs against the onrush of the manifestly inferior 
and unknown civilisation of the new-comers. That 
attitude the Hindus have not yet abrogated. 

Besides these, there is also a political reason. Several 
centuries of autocratic rule is too strong a memory to be 
effaced in a century or two. Muhammadans belong to 
a fraternity who are proud to have ruled over kingdoms 
extending from the shores of Spain to the Malay 
Archipelago. Therefore the prospects of self-government 
have revived in their bosom the sleeping desire of again 
having a dominant political position in the country. Long 
political subjection as well as their synthetic culture and 
catholicity of spirit have made the Hindus much saner 
politically. Democratic ideas are more agreeable to them 
than to the Muhammadans. This explains the bitter 
political quarrels, the extravagant claims and the intransi- 
gent attitude of the Muhammadans. 

IV 

If our diagnosis is correct, then the remedies will not 
be hard* to find. What we shall suggest follow naturally 
from it. Our suggestions are mainly for the internal 
adjustment of the Hindu society. We believe that the 
solution of the Hindu-Moslem problem lies with the 
Hindus in their reforming themselves into a mighty, 
spiritually aggressive, and assimilative body. To that 
end, certain sharp changes in the present outlook and 
behaviour are absolutely necessary. From this will follow 
naturally a tremendous change in its international 
relations. That “don't-touchism” which is the bane of the 
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Hindu society must be shimned also in inter-communal 
and international relations. Hindus indeed must no 
longer shut off Muhammadans (and also of course other 
communities) from common social relationships. But we 
know this change can be brought about only indirectly by 
an internal adjustment. Hence to reconstruct the Hindu 
society is not only to strengthen and save it, but also to 
prepare the grounds for the real national unity of India. 

The first thing to be done is to adopt certain measures 
to put an immediate stop to the mischiefs of the rowdies. 
We must offer physical resistance. We must bring it 
home to them that they cannot any more insult us with 
impunity. No offensive aggression or ruthless retaliation 
however, but stout and steady resistance to Muhammadan 
offensive (be it an attack on womanhood, on religion or 
civic rights) even unto death. You can no more win 
them over by sweet reasonableness and self-surrender 
than check the depredations of a tiger by pious sermons. 
When fanaticism overpowers man, he loses his head and 
the sleeping tiger in him wakes up with its ancient thirst 
for blood and death. The wisest course then is to offer 
resistance, “to face the brute** in the words of Swami 
Vivekananda. But mind, only resistance, not aggression. 
Never must a Hindu raise his hand against any one except 
in self-defence. For self-defence is human, but wanton 
aggression is beastly. It may be this spirit of resistance 
will not be evoked in a day. but it is also true that without 
it there will be no end to our suffering. What cowardice 
has begotten, courage alone can destroy. 

But we haVe seen that this spirit of resistance cannot 
be bom without the moral support of the entire and united 
Hindu community. How to unify the society is therefore 
the next important problem. We have seen that certain 
disintegrating forces, social and religious, underlie the 
present decadence. As regards the social problems we 
suggest after Swami Vivekananda that as a preliminary 
measure, the various sub-castes should be merged into the 
four cardinal castes. The sub-castes are separated from 
each other by conventions and traditions the most 
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important of which are those relating to dining and 
matrimony. These barriers of customs were originally 
intended as checks against intermixture and adulteration 
and consequent degradation of culture through race-fusion. 
In fact, when culture was not evenly distributed among 
the different sections, such checks were a necessity. But 
such inequality is almost neutralised now. Interdining and 
intermarriage may therefore be freely allowed among the 
members of the same caste. This will result in enrich- 
ment of blood, physical improvement as well as greater 
social cohesion. Another suggestion is that all so-called 
low classes be raised to the status of the high class Sudras 
and allowed like them to touch the Brahman’s water,* 
and other allied social and religious privileges. Swami 
Vivekananda is said to have suggested to the late Aswini 
Kumar Datta of Barisal that they should all be invested 
with ‘the sacred thread.* We do not know whether we 
can expect so much of our co-religionists just now. But 
the little we have asked for, is that also excessive? If we 
welcome them into the re.spect and solicitude of the 
society, they may yet prove the mightiest bulwark against 
wanton aggressions from outside. 

But it is vain to ask for social reform without in- 
augurating a simultaneous religious reform. All great 
social upheavals resulted in the past from previous 
spiritual upheavals. The greatest need of the time is 
therefore a great spiritual revolution We have seen 
along what lines the changes should be introduced. The 
Pauranik creeds must be thoroughly permeated and 
transformed by the ancient religion of the Upanishads. 
The call of the age is for a return to their invigorating, 
and simple and unifying ideals, pointing ever to the 
infiniteness of the power and glory of the soul and its 
divine invincibility. All our creeds theoretically and 
philosophically owe allegiance to them. Now there must 
be a fuller and open recognition of the Vedantic doctrines 
and carrying them into practice. A new life then will 
awaken within us, a new vigour and hope, and a wonder- 
ful desire for united feeling and action in mutual love 
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and service. TTie immediate effect of this change of 
religious outlook will be that all narrownesses and limita- 
tions will vanish like darkness before the invading rays of 
the rising Bun, and the mind of the nation, withdrawn 
from trifles, will be fixed on the broader issues of life and 
its nobler heights. Social reform will follow automatically. 

And with that shall return the lost purposiveness of 
our national life. — the noble motive of the Aryanisation 
of humanity. We have seen how the lack of this has 
made it stagnant and wasteful. Swami Vivekananda 
used to call this India's foreign policy, and through its 
functioning alone, he believed, the scattered forces of the 
nation can be united. When therefore it will be realised 
and made active, the whole nation will rise up as one man 
in fulfilment of its great task, and the performances of the 
Buddhistic age will be re-enacted in a grander scale. New 
races and cultures will come and be absorbed into the 
Mother-Church and thus will be laid the foundation on 
which alone the mighty edifice of the Indian nationhood 
can be erected. We believe that religion is the only 
possible basis of Indian unity. That religion is not merely 
an alliance of creeds but a many-phased organic unity. 
Salvation of the Hindu community is thus the salvation of 
the Indian nation. 


THE MODERN REVIEW AND SWAM! 

VIVEKANANDA 

By Principal Kamakhya Nath Mitra, M.A. 

In the August number of the current year's Modern 
Review there are two notices of Swami Vivekananda — 
one from a reviewer* and the other from the editor 
for the readers to decide. Says the reviewer : 

“Swami Vivekananda is one of the glorious band 
of torch-bearers of Indian religion and culture to the 
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far western countries. His thoughts have captured the 
thinking minds nearly all over the world.” (p. 192) 

Says the editor : 

‘The little interest that Swami Vivekananda’s popular 
lectures had aroused in America soon vanished ; and as 
his treatment of Indian Philosophy was never intended 
to be scholarly, his lectures failed to satisfy the scholarly 
interest of the philosophers of the West and did in a 
way more harm than good to the cause of Indian 
Philosophy in the estimation of scholars and Philo- 
sophers.” (pp. 235-236). 

!f the reviewer is right, the editor must be wrong. 

I think the editor is wrong beyond all justification. 
What prompted the editor to make the indiscreet 
remark God only knows, but to belittle Vivekananda 
who has left his impress upon history with a single 
stamp of his foot — Vivekananda, the idol of the nation, 
the only true representative of Hindu culture that ever 
went to the West, is an attempt which is extremely 
ludicrous in its unreasonableness. It is as true to say 
that the sun is not bright as to say that Vivekananda did 
harm to the cause of our philosophy. 

The editor says in the first place that “the little 
interest that Swami Vivekananda‘s popular lectures had 
aroused in America soon vanished. Is that the verdict 
of history? To prove the incorrectness of the state- 
ment, to put it mildly, I shall have to quote the opinions 
of the great scholars, philosophers and savants of the 
West together with extracts from the leading papers of 
Pngland and America, but that is a task from which I 
naturally shrink, as these quotations will fill at least one 
whole number of the Modern Review. I can but refer 
the editor, if he cares to know, to Chapters LXXX. 
LXXXIII, LXXXIV and LXXXVII of the second 
volume and Chapters XC and XCll of the third volume 
of the monumental life of Swamiji by his Eastern and 
Western disciples published by the Mayavati Advaita 
Ashrama. That the work initiated by Swami Viveka- 
nanda is rapidly spreading and the interest of the 
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Americans daily increasing will appear from the fact that 
new Vedanta Ashramas are being constantly opened in 
different parts of America — a fact which can be verified 
by one glance at the latest report of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. 

As for Swami*s treatment of Indian philosophy, 
let me quote the words of the Swami himself from one 
of his letters : 

“To put the Hindu ideas into English and then 
make out of dry Philosophy and intricate Mythology and 
queer startling Psychology, a religion which shall be 
easy, simple, popular and at the same time meet the 
requirements of the highest minds — is a task which only 
those can understand who have attempted it. Tlie 
abstract Advaita must become living — poetic — in every 
day life ; out of hopelessly intricate Mythology must 
come concrete moral forms ; and out of bewildering 
Yogi-ism must come the most scientific and practical 
Psychology — and all this must be put into a form so 
that a child may grasp it. That is my life’s work. The 
Lord only knows how far I shall succeed. To work alone 
we have the right, not to the fruits thereof. It is hard 
work, my boy, hard work!” 

Any “philosophaster” may publish his dull lucubra- 
tion and to parade his learning may quote like a parrot 
and draw up an €^rray of technical jargon but a philoso- 
pher, in the true sense of the term, must have a vision, 
as Prof. William James has .so well said, not a prophet’s 
vision but still a vision ; — and as for Swami Vivekananda 
he was not only a philosopher but a great deal more, 
for he was a prophet and a philosopher rolled up in 
one. Those who have not read the Swami’s works as 
a whole, those whose knowledge of the Swami is 
shallow, scrappy and fragmentary, may say that they 
find contradictions here and there, but let them study 
thoroughly all his speeches and writings and think for 
themselves and then they will see how wrong they are. 
The Swami was the most learned man I have ever seen 
but there was no ponderousness about him, no vulgar 
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pomposity of an academic upstart. His knowledge of 
all the classical systems of Indian philosophy and the 
philosophy of the West, ancient, mediaeval and modern ; 
his knowledge of comparative religion, higher criticism, 
the historical, comparative and critical method ; his 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of Science and 
the history and literature of the world — in short, his 
knowledge as a whole was astonishingly wide and deep. 
His synthetic genius, lucid exposition and mode of 
presentment are matchless in the history of the world. 
In the Words of the famous J. H. Wrig'ht, Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University, “here is a man who is 
more learned than all our learned professors put 
together.*’ Professor Wright had also said before the 
Swami became the hero of the Parliament of Religions : 
“To ask you, Swami, for your credentials is like asking 
the sun to state its right to shine.” Professor William 
James who may be regarded as the leader of the modern 
movement in Western philosophy has given the follow- 
ing estimate of Swami Vivekananda in his famous book 
entitled Pragmatism : “The paragon of all monistic 
systems is the Vedanta philosophy of Hindostan and 
the paragon of Vedantist missionaries was the late 
Swami Vivekananda who visited our land some years 
ago.” Both Prof. Deussen and Prof. Max Muller were 
his ardent admirers. His lectures at the Harvard 
University, at Oxford and in London were highly appre- 
ciated by all scholars. “Nicolas Tesla, the famous 
scientist, after hearing the Swami’s exposition of the 
Sankhya philosophy, admitted the superiority of its 
cosmogony and of its rational theories of Kalpas 
(Cycles), Prana and Akasha, to which, Mr. Tesla said, 
modern science might well look for the solution of 
cosmological problems and which he assured the Swami 
he could prove even mathematically. The Swami s 
lecture on the philosophy of the Vedanta in the Harvard 
University produced such an impression on the minds of 
the professors that he was offered a Chair of Eastern 
philosophy in that famous seat of learning. But he 
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could not accept this as he was a Sannyasin. Space 
will not permit me to quote the extremely eulogistic 
opinion of the Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D., L.L.D. of 
Harvard University as the opinion is lengthy. But why 
multiply examples? Was not the Parliament of Reli- 
gions at Chicago itself a galaxy of the most learned 
scholars, philosophers and divines? As for the impres- 
sion left by Swami Vivekananda in England, let me 
quote but one opinion — the opinion of Mr. Bepin Chandra 
Pal who cannot be charged with undue partiality to the 
achievement of the Swami. He wrote thus from London 
to the Indian Mirror of the 15th February, 1898: 

“Some people in India think that very little fruit 
has come of the lectures that Swami Vivekananda 
delivered in England and that his friends and admirers 
exaggerate his work. But on coming here 1 see that he 
has exerted a marked influence everywhere. In many 
parts of England I have met with men who deeply regard 
and venerate Vivekananda. Though I do not belong 
to his sect, and though it is true that I have differences 
of opinion with him, I must say that Vivekananda has 
opened the eyes of a great many here and broadened 
their hearts. Owing to his teaching most people here now 
believe firmly that wonderful spiritual truths lie hidden 
in the ancient Hindu Scriptures. Not only has he 
brought about this feeling, but he has succeeded in 
establishing a golden relation between England and 
India. From what 1 quoted on ‘Vivekanandism’ from 
The Dead Pulpit by Mr. Haweis, you have clearly 
understood that, owing to the spread of Vivekacanda’s 
doctrines, many hundreds of people have seceded from 
Christianity.** 

I have quoted only an infinitesimal fraction of the 
high opinions expres‘'ed by the great scholars of the 
West on the message and work of Swami Vivekananda. 
The quotations make it abundantly clear that the state- 
ment of the editor of the Modern Review is not true, 
for the Swami did satisfy the scholarly interest of the 
philosophers of the West and has done more good to 
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the cause of Indian philosophy in the estimation of 
scholars and philosophers than the editor of the Modem 
Review can ever imagine. 

It is true that the great Swami did not leave a 
systematised statement of his philosophy in book form, 
though his Raja-Yoga finds a place in Triibner’s 
Oriental Series. But that is because he had no time 
for the undertaking. From one of his letters we know 
that he was seriously thinking of “writing something big 
on the Vedanta Philosophy,** and that he was “busy 
collecting passages from the various Vedas bearing on 
the Vedanta in its three-fold aspect.** But “various 
other matters demanded his time and attention. Besides 
numerous private interviews, many classes a week and 
constant writing and public lecturing, he was planning 
his work in India and giving instructions for the work 
to his Indian disciples and guru-bhais. Thus he was 
unable to fulfil his long-cherished desire.*' He burnt 
the candle of his life at both ends and it burnt out soon. 
Why do not our arm-chair professors of philosophy 
express their gratitude to the Swami by expound- 
ing and interpreting his philosophy in a system- 
atised form? Perhaps they are too proud for that. 
Besides what earthly good can they expect from a 
Sannyasin who is not even in the land of living? And, 
after all, is “system** so great a thing that \ve should 
make a fetish of it? System-mongers are not necessarily 
the greatest philosophers of the world. Neither Plato 
nor Kant can be said to have built up what is called 
a “system** now-a-days. Even Shankara*s Commentaries 
and his various other works cannot be called a “system** 
in the modern sense of the term. 

There was a time when in the Calcutta University 
there was a scholar of the calibre of Dr. Preonath Sen 
who concluded his thesis on the Vedanta which Won 
for him the Prernchand Roychand Studentship, by 
quoting Swami Vivekananda and expressing his grati- 
tude for the services done by the Swami to the cause 
of our philosophy. Time was when beneath the pene- 
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trating gaze of the critical scholarship of Principal 
N. N. Ghosh who had not even a Bachelor’s degree to 
bless his soul, all our academic bigwigs literally quailed. 
His admiration of the Swami 'was deep and sincere and 
when a malicious attack ^ was made on the Swami ’s 
famous Townhall speech at Calcutta, he said in his 
Indian Nation that “the Swami was discriminate in 
the choice of the audience before whom he had to 
exhibit his pearls.** Time was when the Calcutta 
University could boast of a Mahamahopadhyay Pundit 
Chandrakanta Tarkalankar. There was no plethora of 
“doctors** then — no log-rolling cliques or coteries, no 
shameless self-advertisement, no contemptible snobbery, 
no intolerable humbug, no unholy alliance between 
Hegelianism and Vedanta. Even now there is a gentle- 
man who understands Adwaita-Vada and who is a 
sound scholar, but he is so shy and retiring that very 
few hear his name. He is a college professor and has 
not yet been honoured with a doctorate. He is not a 
cork and so he does not float. Nobody dives deep to 
find him out. O tempora ! O mores I Philosophy I 
Divine Philosophy ! What things are not done in thy 
name ! 


SOME ARGUMENTS OF BAUDDHA PHILOSOPHY. 
By Swami Vireswarananda. 

There are four main schools of Bauddha Philosophy, 
all of which are based on the single utterance of Lord 
Buddha: “All is momentary ; all is pain ; all is like it- 
self alone ; all is void.** The first three points are 
accepted by all the schools. The Bauddhas regard the 
world as impermanent, as full of misery and misery alone. 
According to them all objects are momentary as well as 
“self-characterised,** in other words, each is like itself 
alone, a comparison being absurd since there is no 
common characteristic between them. 
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On the fourth point, that is, as regards the universal 
void, the Bauddhas are divided. This doctrine is accepted 
only by the Madhyamikas. They hold like the Maya- 
vadins that the world is an illusion. There is neither 
existence, destruction, birth, death or Nirvana. What is 
seen in the dream state is not seen in the awakened state 
and vice versa. In Sushiipti there is nothing whatsoever. 
From this they conclude that no object is real, for if it 
were, it would have been cognized in all the states. There- 
fore they say that the ultimate principle is a void which 
is free from the four alternatives, reality, unreality, both 
reality and unreality, and neither reality nor unreality. 
If the first is accepted, it would show, e.g., that the 
activity of a potter is useless, for the pot is already exist- 
ing. If the second is accepted, then also the activity of 
the potter is useless for it cannot produce a thing that 
does not exist. The last two they leave off as self-con- 
tradictory. Neither do they acknowledge the doctrine of 
partial existence ; for if a part is unreal, then the whole of 
it must be unreal. When according to these our points 
all ideas come to an end, a void will result. This univer- 
sal void is a truth that can be realised by discrimination 
which will prove the momentary nature of things and 
the illusory nature of the senses, universality and leality. 

To this it may be said that even recognising a void 
we have to accept an Atman who is the witness of this 
void, otherwise due to want of proof the void cannot be 
accepted. Even if it be said that like Brahman the void 
is eternal and self-luminous, it is only recognising the 
Brahman under a different name. Moreover the Nihilists 
regard the world as only an illusion, and so they have to 
accept a basis ( ) on which it takes place ; for 
what is illusion but the false knowledge of a real thing? 
So without a basis there can be no illusion, and void can- 
not be such a basis. Well, granting a Brahman, what 
about the external world? Is it real or unreal? The 
Vedantin replies that the world has a reality. For we 
see things, feel them and can use them. How then can 
we say that they have rc reality ? But he says that this 
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reality is only relative . From the Absolute 

(^rrwrfe) standpoint they have no reality. How to 
define them ? The Vedantin therefore says that the world 
is neither real nor unreal. It is unspeakable ( ) 

This is Sankara's philosophy which has earned him the 
name of ST^Si^Rl^or a Bauddha in disguise. 

Next come the Yogacharas who do not recognise the 
existence of any thing except self-subsistent cognition. 
According to them the act of knowledge, the object of 
knowledge and the result of knowledge are wholly an 
internal affair. “TTie idea of the thing is the object ; 
cognition so far as it is consciousness is the result of know- 
ledge ; the cognition in so far as it is power is Manas, 
knowledge ; in so far as it is the abode of that power 
it is Pramatri, knowing subject." It is like a river con- 
tinually flowing. Vast masses of water always change 
places, yet we call it the same river. What is the river 
really? It is the series of changes. We take up the 
whole thing and call it the river. Similar is the case with 
the mind, — pure cognitions — a series of sensations, 
perceptions, ideas, without any substantial basis. This is 
the doctrine of the Yogacharas which is better known as 
Kshanika Vijnanavada. According to them the supreme 
goal of man is the realisation of contentless abstract 
thought. 

The Yogacharas therefore do not recognise any 
external objects. They deny their existence in this way : 
Does the external object arise from entity or not? You 
cannot say it arises from an entity, for in that case being 
created it cannot have a permanent existence. If it arises 
from a non-entity, it can never come into existence, for 
that which is not created cannot have any existence. 
Whatever exists must come from a previous existence. 
Moreover, if mere cognition has to arise from some 
external object, then ho<V do we get the knowledge of 
an object seen before ? The cognition is produced, and if 
according to this principle we have to accept the cogni- 
tion of the object also, we are led to a contradiction, viz., 
a present cognition of a past object. Moreover, during a 
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dream the ideas present in our minds appear as subject 
and object ; so we can infer that the ideas which occur 
in our waking state are similarly mere ideas without any 
corresponding external objects. But whence do we get 
the variety of ideas if there are no external objects? 
From the impressions left by the infinite series of ideas 
which preceded the present ideas. In this eternal crea- 
tion ideas and mental impressions follow each other as 
causes and effects, and this accounts for the variety of 
ideas. 

Moreover, we are always conscious of the act of 
knowledge and the object of knowledge at one and the 
same time. Therefore the two are identical. When we 
are conscious of the one we are conscious of the other, 
and this would not happen unless they are identical. 
Cognition and cognised objects are really one and con- 
tinuous. 1 he external object is only a bundle of sensa- 
tions, and perception is only a higher and further stage of 
the same. In other words, intellect has no other object 
except itself. There is no object of perception different 
from the perceiving intellect. If we consider them as 
different, we are landed on a difficulty. For between the 
intellect and a material world quite different from it, no 
connection can arise, and hence there can be no percep- 
tion, for perception is nothing but the connection bet- 
ween the two. This is the main difficulty of a dualistic 
hypothesis. 

In the West also philosophers who followed Descartes 
experienced the same difficulty. Descartes regards God 
as a substance which has an independent existence, i.e., 
has the ground of his existence in himself, he is the cause 
of himself. Mind and matter are to him two created 
substances, i.e., they depend for their existence on God. 
The properties of these two substances are not only 
different but negate each other. This being the case, the 
union between the two can only be a mechanical one, 
through the intervention of Divine assistance. Thus the 
ego becomes aware of the existence of matter only 
through an act of God. Similarly the volitions of the 
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soul act on the body through the intervention of God. 
Spinoza, however, regarded mind and matter not las 
substances but as attributes of the one substance, God. 
In other respects as between themselves, they negate 
each other and one cannot act on the other. But as 
referred to God both of them are one and the same. 
One and the same substance is present in each attribute. 
Thus the idea of a circle and an actual circle are not 
different. As thought it is an idea, and as matter it is a 
circle. All things are products of the one substance with 
these two attributes which are inseparable. Thus spirit 
and matter exist as an inseparable unity, and the difficulty 
of Descartes is solved. But yet we have to remember 
that the influence of the one on the other does not exist. 
They are one in the Divine substance but not in 
themselves as they are. But can we call such a unity 
a real one ? Thus with Spinoza too spirit and matter stand 
separated from each other for all practical purposes. 
Real unity can be established only by denying their 
different natures and explaining the one by the othi^r, 
mind by matter and matter by mind. The latter method 
was employed by Leibnitz, Berkeley and Fichte. Leibnitz 
establishes the identity or perfect unity of the soul and 
the body on the theory of pre-established harmony. 
Idealism in him is not yet perfect. Though material 
objects, space etc. are mere phenomena according to him, 
yet the material world is not absolutely denied by him. 
It was Berkeley who first denied its existence bi him 
idealism reached its perfection. According to him o\i'^ 
sensations are subjective. When we feel or see external 
objects it is a mere error. They are actually our 
sensations, perceptions themselves. So what are called 
things, exist only in our mind. For, how could material 
things produce sensations and perceptions so different 
from their nature? Hence according to him there exits 
no external object, but only spirit whose nature is made 
of conceptions and volitions — a result similar to that 
arrived at by the Vijnanavadins with more or less the 
same strain of reasoning. 
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Let us now consider the doctrines of the Yogach^as 
a little more critically. According to them the Vijnana 
is the Atman, but they consider it as momentary and not 
eternal. 1 here is no reality besides this and all objects 
are mere modes of this. The Vedantin regards this 
Vijnana as the Atman but to him it is eternal. Evidently 
the Vijnanavadin has confounded Vijana with Buddhi- 
vritti (modes of the mind-stuff) and had not an eye on 
the Self which manifests these modes due to its power 
and yet is different from them. He did not take into 
account that the mind-stuff being subtle and clear, the 
Self is reflected in it, and that due to the intelligence of 
the Atman the mind-stuff in which it is reflected appears 
also to be intelligent. TTius confounding and taking the 
modes of the mind to be transitory the Vijnanavadin has 
come to the conclusion that Vijnana is momentary. 

If Vijnana is momentary, it has a beginning and 
therefore it is a product. Hence before it was created it 
was non-existing. Only such a thing which is non- 
existing could be created. An eternal thing cannot be 
said to be created. Now if Vijnana was non-existing 
before it was created, then who was to experience its non- 
existence? In the absence of such an experience we 
cannot say that it was non-existing and consequently we 
cannot say it is momentary. 

Moreover, if Vijnana is not eternal, how is remem- 
brance possible? Only what one experiences can one 
remember. If the experiences and memories are 
different, how is it possible to remember what another has 
experienced? If the same one exists till the moment of 
remembrance, then Vijinana cannot be momentary. On 
the other hand it is common knowledge that the same 
knower persists in all different experiences. Thus when 
we say ‘I who saw Benares am now seeing the 
Himalaj^as,’ we recognise that the knower is one. We 
cannot even say that because the two knowers are alike, 
therefore such a recognition takes place. For similarity 
consists of three factors, the knowledge of ‘this/ ‘that* 
and ‘likeness’ as in ‘This is like that’. In order that a 
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knowledge of these three factors may be had, the knower 
must exist at least for three moments, for such a know- 
ledge cannot happen in one moment. If this is granted, 
then Vijnana is not momentary. The recognition of the 
self-same knower cannot be due to the similarity of the 
two different knowers. 

Coming to their doctrine which negates the external 
world, we find that it also cannot stand. The negation 
of the external world is based on the identity of the 
subject and object, which in its turn is based on the fact 
that the cognition of the subject and object is invariable 
and simultaneous. But then in the case of an illusion 
and hallucination, we have such invariable simultaneity 
but not identity. Moreover, if the object were identical 
with the ego or the perceiving intellect, we ought to 
experience it as such ; but as a matter of fact we 
experience it as something different from it. We never 
experience as T am a chair* but as ‘1 see a chair*. Nor 
can it be said that the idea appears as if it were something 
external due merely to illusion. For the very phrase 
‘as if external* shows that there must be something 
external in reality or else the phrase is paradoxical ; it is 
tantamount to saying that ‘Devadatta is like the son of 
a barren woman.* Moreover, the illusion of duality 
is based by the Yogacharas on the identity of subject and 
object ; and the identity of these two on the illusiveness 
of the duality ; this is manifestly an argument in a circle. 
In the cognition of a pot and a cloth the consciousness 
is the same but its attiibutes vary, which can only be due 
to the fact that the cloth and the pot are veal external 
objects. Or else the consciousness being the same, the 
identity between it and all cognition would have reduced 
all objects to a non-difference. Moreover, as the 
consciousness always exists, the appearance of different 
forms of objects continually shows that those forms 
depend on things different from the consciousness ; for 
otherwise we would have had the same form continuously. 
The only rational explanation therefore is that external 
objects exist. 
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Accordingly the Sautrantikas and the Vaibhashkas 
hold that an external world exists and that cognition takes 
external things for its objects, and it is not a mere internal 
modification. These objects impress their form on 
consciousness, thus giving it a definiteness. The external 
world has an independent existence and is not brought 
into existence only when it is cognised as the Yogacharas 
say. TTie Sautrantikas, however, say that this existence is 
known only indirectly through inference, whereas the 
Vaibhashikas say it is known by direct perception through 
the senses. 


REMEDIES FOR SNAKE-BITE 

Nowhere else than in India does the number of deaths 
from snake-bite amounts to such a large figure. News- 
papers and periodicals publish many advertisements of 
‘infallible* remedies for snake-bites, scorpion-stings etc. 
It is well-known that not all the praises sung over these 
remedies are found to be based on actual merit. Another 
difficulty is that these advertisements do not reach the 
poor and ignorant villagers who suffer most from such 
accidents. What we shall write here will not also reach 
the villagers, but as our remedies are very simple and 
universally available, absolutely free of cost, we would 
request our readers, out of purely humanitarian motives, 
to experiment with the remedies that we shall suggest on 
any cases of snake-bite etc. they might come across, and 
give as wide a publicity to them as possible, if their 
experiments prove successful. 

Sometime back, news came to our Ashrama of a 
snake-bite in a neighbouring village. Immediately on the 
receipt of the news, two of the Swamis proceeded to the 
village and tried the following experiment. Fortunately, 
the villagers who knew (from instructions given to them 
on a previous occasion) that a tight bandage above the 
bitten spot would help in preventing the spread of the 
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poison, had taken tlhis precaution. But as it was not taken 
early, the patient had become unconscious by the time 
the Swamis reached the place. They prepared some 
juice of Tulasi leaves (Basil plant, L. Ocimum Album or 
O. Sanctum) and also of the sheaths of a plantain stem. 
They rubbed the former on the top of the head, the 
forehead, the neck, the chest and the naval, and ad- 
ministered about half a tea-spoonful of the latter juice by 
the mouth every five or ten minutes. This remedy took 
effect after six or seven hours of continued application, 
so late, probably because the treatment commenced nearly 
eight hours after the snake-bite, which took place at nine 
in the morning. When consciousness was found slightly 
returning, another experiment was tried. They made a 
cross incision on the bitten spot. Next they took a chicken, 
made a similar cross incision on its anus and applied the 
incised anus of the chicken exactly on the bitten spot. 
Five such chickens were thus applied and died, one after 
another ; but when the sixth one was applied, it did not 
die and by that time the patient also regained conscious- 
ness, and an enema was given to her. The patient 
gradually recovered and was quite all right at the end of 
twenty-four hours. 

The operations described above might perhaps appear 
to some as too full of complications. Lest the operation 
on the chicken should scare away any intending experi- 
menter, we hasten to add that the application of the 
Tulasi juice and the application of the plantain juice 
alone have been seen to effect a complete cure. fVrhaps 
the chicken treatment helps to eliminate the poison. In 
this connection we might make mention of other remedies 
which one of our Swamis has found successful elsewheie. 

In the place of Tulasi juice the juice of the lotus-root 
(Padma-Mrinal) or of Rambas or aloe, and in the 

place of plantain juice the juice prepared out of the 
leaves of cotton plant are also used. But one thing to 
be remembered is that the juice of the lotus-root is applied 
only on the head. If none of these things is available, the 
Tulasi juice alone applied externally and given internally 
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has been found to give relief. Even when the case seems 
hopeless and all signs of life are disappearing, the juice of 
Tulasi alone rubbed all over the body has been found ta 
revive the dying patient. 

We cannot vouchsafe for the effectiveness of the 
other remedies, although the Shaligram Nighantu speaks 
of aloe and the lotus as destroyers of poison. By all 
accounts the Tulasi (which the Nighantu also describes 
as a killer of poison’) seems to be the poison-destroyer 
par excellence. One of our Swamis here testifies to the 
wonderful efficacy he has observed in the juice of Tulasi 
in curing a severe type of scorpion-sting. The Tulasi 
plant is to be found in all parts of India, being worshipped 
in many a Hindu home as sacred, and it should be a very 
easy matter to extract the juice and experiment with it. 

We shall feel obliged if our readers would take the 
trouble to inform us of the success of their experiments. 


NEWS AND NOTES 

Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda 

A writer publishes his reminiscences of Swami 
Vivekananda in the July-August number of the Bengali 
monthly Udbodhan, in course of which he says that he 
put two questions to the Swamiji while he v/as staying 
in the house of Babu Mohini Mohun Das during his sojourn 
at Dacca in the March of 1901. The questions and the 
replle.s given by Swamiji were : 

(1) Q. What is Karma? Does it mean only sacrifices 
and other rituals? 

A. In this Kali Yuga, Charily is the only Karma, 
e. g. gift of knowledge, money, food, sustenance etc. 
Selflessness is the crucial te,st of greatness. The great ones 
never hate anybody. 

Q. What is Swadharma} 

A. This is a difficult question Indeed. By 
Swadharma is meant the dharma (duties) either according 
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to one's innate nature, or according to one’s caste. 
Astrology, when it determines the varna of a new-born 
child, does so in consideration of its inherent character. 
But Arjuna was asked in the Gita to do his duties in 
reference to his caste. In my opinion one’s dharma or 
duties should be inferred from one’s nature. 

The writer was present in the two lectures that 
Swamiji delivered at Dacca on What I have learnt and 
The Religion we are born in. In course of the first 
lecture, the writer remembers the Swamiji to have said : 
“First, a human birth is necessary. Next, you should 
have a thirst for God and spirituality. This is admitted 
by all universally. Next point is peculiar to your religion, 
—you require a Maha-purusha — a Guru. He must be a 
Brahma-vit , — he must know God before he can make you 

know God, for the blind cannot lead the blind For 

the last 25 years, I have been a seeker of truth, but found 
only book-learning and pride of sect. At last it pleased 
God to join me with a Mahapurusha.” He also remem- 
bers a few sentences of the second lecture : “Englishmen 
condemn idolatry — that is a long word and tlierefore must 
be bad. It is surely bad, the reason being — hlnglishmen 
call it so. However God-speed to these Englishmen, for 
they form a part of the economy of the Great Mother and 
they are fulfilling their mission.” 

He one day asked Swamiji to recount some of his 
unique experiences in America and Europe. Swamiji said 
that while in America, a), heiress being .jttracted 
by his personality and great eloquen«:e. once 
offered her vast fortune and herself to Swamiji 
“to help him in his mission of life.” Swamiji 
thanked her heartily for this kind offer. But he 
said he was unable to accept it, being as he was a monk 
who had already dedicated his all, body, mind and soul 
to the one Lord of his life, Sri Ramakrishna. Tlie writer 
says, this recital simply overwhelmed him. When he 
asked Swamiji the reason of the break-down of his health, 
he replied that it was that he had to work hard in 
America, being compelled to undertake long journeys to 
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deliver his lectures without any opportunity for proper 
recreation and leisure. Why did he not take care of his 
health which was so precious to humanity, was the next 
question put to him. “Then I had no thought of the 
body,*’ came the reply. 

1 he writer records one very fine incident, eloquent 
of Swamiji s extreme kindness and consideration. He had 
wanted of Swamiji to hear those songs from him which 
he used to sing to Sri Ramakrishna. One night a man 
went to the writer’s house which was rather far from 
Swamiji s residence, and told him that Swamiji had sent 
for him as he was going to sing just then. When the 
writer went to Mohini Babu’s house, he found a large 
assembly gathered there. Swamiji saw him from a 
distance and welcomed him with these Sanskrit words, 
“Come, come, O learned one!” 

1 he writer also says that Swamiji told him that while 
he was passing through Serbia during his European travel, 
he met there some Hindu Marwari merchants who traded 
in Attar, Rose-water etc. and had gone there on land 
from India. Tl\ey were extremely glad to see Swamiji. 

The writer says that he at first did not believe in 
image-worship, looking upon it as a rank superstition, but 
that Swamiji ’s Chicago lectures thoroughly disabused his 
mind of that false notion. 

Patanjaij : His Time 

One of the brightest luminaries shining in the 
spacious firmament of our ancient history is the great 
Patanjali. A great Yogi, endowed with a keen scientific 
mind, and author of the celebrated Yoga aphorisms, he 
was also the writer of the renowned Mahabhasya on 
Panini’s grammar. A medical treatise also is sometimes 
ascribed to him. It is unfortunate however that little is 
known of such a master-mind. This historical poverty is 
at once sad and exasperating. Our ancient fathers seem 
to have played a huge joke on us by bequeathing 
themselves to us as simple intellectual forces with no 
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vestige of the frail humanity about them, for which our 
heart yearns. 

Mr. Prabhat Ch. Chakravarti contributes an article to 
the Indian Historical Quarterly on Patanjali and tries to 
ascertain through internal and external evidences the date 
of his existence. The internal evidence he bases on 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya. *‘lt is difficult,” he writes, “to 
ascertain the time of f^atanjali. He is evidently the last 
among the three sages’ (Trimuni) whose names are 
prominently mentioned in connection with the Paniniyan 

school of Sanskrit grammar The following texts of 

the Mahabhasya have been considered and examined by 
both Indian and European scholars as what point to some 
positive data for determining the date of Patanjali. 
Under the rule Pan. 3. 2. 123 the Mahabhasya has cited 
by way of examples : and under the 

Vartika ?T^lTO4j|^it has given two more 

instances, namely, and which all 

tend to prove that Patanjali flourished during the reign of 

Pushyamitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty A 

careful examination of the expression ^ 
will make it sufficiently clear that the performance of 
religious rites by Pushyamitra as referred to here was an 
event that undoubtedly took place during the life-time of 
Patanjali. Now, if these passages really refer to Pushya- 
mitra and his royal council, as many eminent scholars 
have unhesitatingly given their verdict, we must be 
prepared to believe that Patanjali was a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra and that he could not be plat ed later than 

150 B.C That he was in touch with a great ruling 

chief and had intimate knowledge of the royal court is 
clear from many passages of the Mahabhasya. kurther 
evidence regarding the date of Patanjali is furnished by 
the texts and which 

ho VC l ieen explained by distinguished scholars as an 
historical reference to a siege of Saketa (Oudh) and 
Madhyamika by the Greek King Menander. This is, so 
to speak, the internal evidence in regard to the time of 
Patanjali.” 
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True, this is very meagre information about Patanjali. 
But it is by such slow and steady effort that we can fill up 
the great blank that our past history is to us. It is really 
a puzzle why our forefathers were so chary in leaving 
behind correct details of themselves and their times. One 
explanation seems possible. The cultural and traditional 
continuity which to ensure is the main use of history, was 
maintained amongst us by a strict and undisturbed 
preservation and continuance of Achara. Through 
customs and conventions was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation that great fund of knowledge and 
experience without which no generation can truly fulfil its 
national functions. This is. to our mind, the secret of the 
presence of a deep historical consciousness among Hindus 
in spite of their not having any chronicles properly so 
called. But times are changed and it is necessary that the 
ancient method of the continuance of Achara should be 
supplemented by the new method of history. 

The Fourth General Report of the Ramakrishna 
Mission (1923-1924) 

The Report has been lying on our table for some time 
past. TTie period under report witnessed the starting of 
a number of branch centres in urban as well as rural areas. 
The works of the Mission fall under three classes, viz. : — 

(1) Missionary work (preaching and publishing of literature), 

(2) Philanthropic work, (3) Educational work. Among the 
chief missionary centres we may mention the names of the 
Ramakrishna Math, Belur ; the Ramakrishna Math, 
Bagh Bazar (Calcutta) ; the Ramakrishna Adwaita 
Ashrama, Benares ; the Adwaita Ashrama, Mayavati ; 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras ; Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Bangalore : Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Patna 
and Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bombay. The centres at 
Mayavati, Bagh Bazar and Madras publish books and 
monthly magazines. Lecturing tours were undertaken, 
during the period under review, from Belur. Mayavati and 
Madras centres. Some other centres also organised 
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classes and held public lectures on religious subjects in 
their respective areas. The Bombay Ashrama has been 
opened in 1923 and working sati^actorily, thus removing 
a great want in Western India. Another institution has 
been started in 1 924 at Sheila (Khasia Hills), Assam, which 
has been since doing educational and propaganda work 
' among the backward hill tribes. ^ During the years under 
review a large number of youngmen joined the Order. 
The Madras Math undertook in a grand scale a flood 
relief work in 1924 in the districts of Coimbatore, Salem, 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Malabar and some other places in 
the Cochin and Travancore states. The work earned 
unstinted praise from the public as well as Government. 
‘The propaganda work of the Patna centre may be 
specially noted. 

The foreign centres in New York, San Francisco and 
Boston have been gradually proving more and more 
useful. Two new monks were sent to assist the San 
Francisco and New York works. The Boston branch has 
founded a peace retreat named Ananda Ashrama in 
California. The Swamis in America besides holding re- 
gular classes in their local centres often undertook lecturing 
tours in different parts of the country. Swami Parama- 
nanda in charge of Boston work published a number of 
books and lectures during the period. He is also 
continuing the publication of his monthly organ. The 
Ramakrishna Math at Kuala Lumpur (F. M. S.), on 
account of a misunderstanding between the workers and 
some local members and legal difficulties, lias detatched 
itself in March 1925 from the old institution. A separate 
orgfanisation has been started which has already attracted 
the sympathy of a large section of the Hindu public. 

TTie philanthropic institutions have got dispensaries 
and hospitals attached to them which they <\re conducting 
with conspicuous success and ability, and they also under- 
take temporary relief on occasions of public distress. 
Among the prominent institutions of this kind we may 
mention those in Benares, Kankhal, Brindavan, Rangoon, 
Allahabad, Dacca, Narayanganj, Bhuvaneswar, Lucknow 
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and Barisal. There are institutions of such kind in almost 
all the districts of Bengal and in other parts of India. 
During the years under report, the headquarters at Belur 
organised temporary relief in some places of Bengal, 
Orissa and the Punjab. 

As will be seen from a perusal of the Report, the 
majority of our centres throughout the country have got 
attached to them some sort of schools for imparting 
secular and religious education to the masses. The Sister 
Nivedita Girls’ School with its two branches has been 
working in the direction of female education. The school 
itself has got about 250 students on its roll. As regards 
its policy it has chalked out a via media between the 
orthodox method of education and the ultra-liberal type. 
A few Mission centres manage students’ homes where 
university students supplement their school and college 
education by a home-training based on the best elements 
of Eastern and Western culture. The Students’ Home in 
.Madras had 125 students on its roll at the end of 1924. 
There is a residential High School and an Industrial School 
attached to it. It is most gratifying to note that a separate 
block for the school has been erected at a cost of nearly 
a lac and twenty-five thousand rupees. The Students* 
Home in Calcutta which is licensed by the Calcutta 
University as a College Students’ Hostel has done 
admirable work, llie Vidyapith at Deoghar promises a 
brilliant future. ^It has been removed to its own premises 
containing nearly sixty bighas of land. Besides these 
there are similar institutions working on a smaller scale at 
Sargachi, Baranagore (Calcutta), Sarisha (24 Perganas) etc. 

There are several Mission h unds kept open for public 
contribution. The generous public may contribute to the 
Provident Relief Fund, the General Fund, the Poor Fund 
or the Fund for the upkeep of the permanent philanthropic 
and educational institutions. All contributions may be 
sent to President, Sri Ramakrishna Mission, P.O. Belur 
Math, Dt. Howrah. Bengal. 
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A Declaration. 

Swami Saradanandaji, Secretary of The Ramakrishna 
Mission, has sent us the following for publication : — 

For sometime past, we have been receiving various 
queries, oral as well as written, from our friends and the 
outside public, regarding the relation of the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society founded by the Swami Abhedananda in 
Calcutta and Darjeeling, with the Ramakrishna Mission 
which has its Headquarters at Belur, Dist. Howrah. Our 
information is, that sometime people wishing to help the 
Ramkrishna Mission have proposed to offer donations to 
the above institution, or co-operated with it in other ways, 
under the mistaken impression that it is a Branch of the 
Ramkrishna Mission. Moreover, complaints have reached 
us from some of our sympathisers who, working under the 
same impression, make the Ramkrishna Mission culpable 
for the ways and doings of the above institution. We 
understand that this misconception arises from the fact 
that the Vedanta Society bears the name of Ramkrishna 
and that the Swami Abhedananda is a direct disciple of 
Sri Ramkrishna, a trustee of the Ramkrishna Math and an 
ex- Vice-President of the Mission. 

As it is our bounden duty to clear up the confusion 
and the false notion created in the public mind, we beg 
to inform our countrymen, as we did once before, that 
the Ramkrishna Vedanta Society with its branches is an 
independent organisation and has absolutely no connec- 
tion with the Ramkrishna Mission, which has its Head- 
quarters at Belur, Dist. Howrah. 

In this connection we should draw the attention of 
the public also to the fact that the Ramkrishna Sangha of 
Calcutta and Dakshineshwar is another independent 
institution which is in no way connected with the 
Ramkrishna Mission. 

Glasgow Indian Union 

We have received the following communication from 
Mr. D. Chakravarti, B.Sc., Information Department, 
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'Glasgow Indian Union, C/ o. The University, Glasgow, 
Scotland : — 

“Quite a large number of students come over to 
Glasgow every year to join the University or the Technical 
Colleges and some of them are so very hopelessly ill- 
informed or positively mis-informed about the state of 
things here, that it is really a pity to see them getting so 
very unpleasantly undeceived within a few days of their 
arrival here. In fact we have realised the difficulties of 
the new-comers so thoroughly well, that we have thought 
it necessary to give greater publicity to the existing 
information Department of our Union so that the latest 
and the best possible information could be supplied from 
the spot to all those who intend to come to Glasgow to 
join the University or to proceed with their technical 
education in some other way. My department will 
welcome all bona-fide enquiries from any students intend- 
ing to come over here and all their enquiries will meet 
with prompt and whole-hearted attention.** 

Ramakrishna Mission Flood Relief Work in the District-^ 
OF Midnapore, (Bengal). 

There being a very heavy flood in the district of 
Midnapore, we have sent three batches of workers to 
Contai, Tamluk and Sabong for relieving the flood-stricken 
people. From the reports so far received, the whole of 
Contai, Tamluk and Sabong Thanas are under water. 
Most of the houses have collapsed and the rest that are 
standing are in a tottering condition. Hundreds of men 
and women are starving. Carcases and thatched huts are 
floating here and there. All roads and means of com- 
munications are cut off. Even boats are not available for 
going into the interior parts of the villages to render relief 
to the sufferers. Our workers have already opened centres 
at Contai, Dasgram and Tamluk and are proceeding 
towards the most interior parts of the flood-area with much 
difficulty. At Dasgram they have already made the first 
distribution of rice to the people. Rice, Chira and con- 
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densed milk for infants have been sent to Tamluk and 
Contai. From the innumerable letters and telegrams that 
are pouring in lR|j|^earn that the situation is most serious 
and that to mitigate the sufferings of the people immediate 
help in money and kind is urgently needed. Every 
moment’s delay means greater misery to the people, 
which might even end in loss of life. We appeal to the 
generous public to do all their best for relieving the distress 
of their helpless countrymen. Contributions may be 
sent to the following addresses : — 

1 , The President, Ramakrishna Mission. Belur Math 1^. O. 
Dist : Howrah. 

2. The Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission. 1, Mukherji 
Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 


Sd: SaRADANANDA, 
Secretary, RamaJirishna Mission. 



B^rabu6^)ba Bbarata 





Viivu 1 

Kalha Upa. /. iii. J4. 


Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

- -S W AMI V IV r,K ^NANDA . 


VoL. XXX.] OCTOBER, 1926. |No. 10. 


r.ALKS WITH .SWAMl TLRIYANANDA 
/\T BENARES 


2nd February, 1921 . 

N — read out the first half of the Mundaka Upanishad, 
In the end the Swami observed : “Only the One exists, 
none else. We see Him as men, animals, birds, insects, 
plants etc. If we only think correctly, we shall find that 
there is no such differentiation in Him. How we imagine 
an ego and slave for its gratification ! Each has his own 
world which accompanies him beyond death. ... It is 
enjoyment and the desire for it that obstructs true 
knowledge, — freed from it we can have it this moment. 
— Are we not Knowledge Itself? But alas, it is so hard 
tc# renounce the joys of this world ! 

* ‘Unless we are willing to understand, none can 
convince us. TTiere was a king who promised the gift of 
half his kingdom to any one who would teach him the 
preparation of puffed rice. Many came and explained 
^nd demonstrated, but at the end the king always said 
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that he did not understand. How could he? — He simply 
would not ! We are also like him. Who does not know 
that the world is transitory? But we refuse to feel con- 
vinced lest we also have to give away ‘half the kingdom* 
— the enjoyments of the world.’* 

N — : “But this hugging of sorrow, is it also not a 
sort of madness?** 

Swami : “Yes, it is. But as a spiritual discipline it 
has great value, it purifies the mind. 

“Merely saying ‘I am Brahman* is no use as long as 
there is the least ignorance left in you. You must 
worship God. The Mother being pleased by worship 
grants both enjoyment and freedom. Take refuge, 
O King, in Her the Great Goddess. Being propitiated, 
She grants both worldly prosperity and spiritual emancipa- 
tion.* These indeed are what Suratha and Samadhi did 
and were granted. 

“ ‘What if Brahma, Vishnu or Siva teaches thee? 
Unless thou forgetest everything, thou shalt not be 
established in Self-realisation.* 

‘The whole universe being the effect of the real 
Brahman is in reality nothing but Brahman. Its essence 
is That, and it does not exist apart from It. He who says 
‘it is*, is still under delusion, — he babbles like one 
asleep*.*’ 

3rd February, 1921. 

The Mundaka Upanishad was finished to-day. The 
Swami made interesting comments during atid at the end 
of the reading. “The mind,” he said, “has to be 
withdrawn from the waking state to the dream state, from 
there to the deep sleep state, from there to the 
transcendental state. There is still another state beyond, 
called the Absolute.* Gross, subtle, causal, supra-causal, 


* The cJistinction between the transcendental {Turiya) and the 
Absolute {Turiyiiiita) is a conceptual one. The concept of Turiya 

(lit. 'the fourth’) is correlated to that of the three states of JagraU 
Swapna and Sushupii, and is therefore considered by some not truly 
representative of the absolute, unconditioned Brahman, for which 
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Pure Self, — such is the gradation. Of them the last two 
are quite close to each other. All these are experienced 
by the Yogis. 

“ ‘Not from Tapas devoid of signs, ’t — the ‘signs* of 
this text are often taken to mean the ‘ochre robes* etc. 
of the Sannyasin. But the explanation does not satisfy 
me. The Brahma-Sutras also have discussed the point. 
But how then did Janaka who was a householder realise 
the Truth? Vyasa once came on a visit to King Janaka 
with his monastic disciples. These disciples did not 
believe that the king was a man of the highest realisation 
and therefore did not show him proper respect. In order 
to prove the greatness of Janaka, Vyasa conjured up a 
mighty conflagration in the city, which came rushing on 
to consume the palace. The monks had left their loin- 
cloths drying in the sun. Seeing the flames drawing near, 
they rushed out to save them. But the king smiled and 
remained unmoved. He said, ‘TTough Mithila is burn- 
ing, nothing of me* is burning.* The real meaning of 
‘signs' is therefore tyaga — renunciation. Without renun- 
ciation there cannot be Self-knowledge.** 

4th February^ 1921 . 

'^The Swami spoke enthusiastically, in course of the 
supper, about service and work. “Work done in the 
spirit of service can lead one as surely to the Goal as 
meditation and japam. Before he left the second time for 
the West, Swamiji said, ‘Here you will cultivate potatoes, 
and carry them on the head, if needed, for sale to the 
market. Again, when you will sit in meditation, you 
will plunge at once into Samadhi.* You were there, S — , 
do you not remember it?** / 

S — ; “Yes, Sir, I do.** 


they use the term Tun'yutite (lit. ‘transcending the fourth*). But as 
the realisation of even tlie Turiya state is not possible without trans- 
cending all conditions and limitations, the above distinction can 
scarcely be called real and is often ignored, 
t Miindaka Upanishad, 3, 2. 4. 

* i.c., 'of the Self.’ This indicated the true Self-knowledge of 
the king. 
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Swami: “All these have gone deep into our heart 
and become a part of our being. How can we forget 
them? I told you what Swamiji said to me at Darjeeling 
about instituting a new kind of Brahmacharya.* Is that 
to be thrown away now? 

“The Gita also, read between the lines, is found to 
emphasise work. There is a deeper meaning behind its 
saying that the Jnani has no work to do. It means that 
he has not, like the ordinary worker, any egoistic feeling 
attached to his work. 

“All those old ideas that the Sannyasin shall renounce 
all works except begging, can no more satisfy us. 
especially after we have been enlightened by the life and 
teachings of the Master and Swamiji. They have thrown 
a new light on these things or given a new expression to 
the ancient light.** 

Hearing that a certain work was inconvenienced for 
want of a proper worker, the Swami said : “Never mind. 
Do your best. Work yourself to death, if need be. 
Nothing but good will come of it. 

“1 am against our work being done by paid men. 
Better you wind it up. . . . Go on working with full 
readiness to sacrifice even life for the Master *s work. I 
am sure he will provide all necessary help in time. Do 
not worry. 

“I do not at all like the idea of separating work from 
worship. Work is worship. All work is His service. 1 
have rather seen people practising solitary tapasya 
becoming selfish. But the worker has to mix and live 
with many for the sake of his work and has thus 
tc cultivate patience, sympathy, love and selflessness. 
Besides upasana, worship, also is work and its fruits also 
have to be dedicated to the Lord.** 


* See Prahuddha Bharata, August, p. 339. 



A PLEA FOR REALISTIC EDUCATION 


Every system of education has reference to a parti- 
cular social and economical theory. The tragedy of 
Indian education is that it has no such reference. Or if 
it has any, it is to the Western social and economical 
theories. The Western economic ideal is mainly large- 
scale industrialism based on the social principle of 
extreme individualism and equality of opportunities. The 
Western outlook is extremely individualistic and induces 
fight and competition in every domain of life. Where 
opportunities are equal and the ideal individualistic, there 
competition is inevitable. The educational system 
is so adapted as to help these conditions. Every 
boy is entitled to receive the highest education 
that he may be best fitted to compete for and 
realise the highest destiny possible, and he will 
not halt in the mid-way unless circumstances compel 
him. The present educational system in India being a 
replica of the Western educational model necessarily tends 
towards the Western socio-economic system. But it 
happens that our socio-economic theories are almost the 
exact opposite of the Western ones. Tlie consequence 
is a tragic conflict and barrenness of results. 

One peculiarity of our educational system is that 
whereas it is more fruitful in its post-graduate sphere, it 
is extremely unreal and unprouctive in the graduation, 
secondary and primary courses. The reason is simple. 
TTie latter are constituted to serve only the ultimate post- 
graduate purpose I.C., the purpose of research and con- 
quest of new dominions of knowledge, and have no in- 
trinsic value or aim of their own. Research is only one — 
and not the highest — of the aims of a true educational 
system. The more important purpose, in our opinion, is 
efficiency. Most, we may say ninety-nine per cent, of 
the students are unfit and do not care for contributing 
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new items to the fund of human knowledge. They are 
satisfied if they are properly equipped by their train- 
ing to fight valiantly the battle of life and discharge 
adequately the various duties pertaining to their position 
in life and society. They want* in one word, to be effi- 
cient, that is to say, their training must have a close refer- 
ence to their socio-economic position. [The moral educa- 
tion can be well left to family and social influences.] 
The present system unfortunately is least conscious of this 
aspect and the consequence has been simply ruinous. 
Every little boy, by the very nature of the education he 
receives, is made to aspire after the highest post-graduate 
education, for anything less than that is found useless 
and futile. So the boys forget their social position or 
inherited profession, become socially hybrid and econo- 
mically inane: and as the honours and advantages of the 
highest university education fall to the lot of a spare few, 
the majority of them go about hunting for clerical employ- 
ments and thus accelerate the advancing ruin of the 
country. Far better would it have been for themselves, 
the posterity and the country, if they had stuck to their 
parental professions. 

The fact is, our educational system has begun at the 
wrong end. The few for the university, the many for the 
education of efficiency, — that is natural. The system 
ought to have been so formulated that most of the pupils 
might be properly trained to carry on in their own villages 
their hereditary occupations with greater efficiency and 
improved methods, instead of being enticed away from 
their native homesteads by the charms of urban and metro- 
politan institutions. For that is the only correct pro- 
cedure in consonance with the socio-economics of India. 
Only a few ought to have been induced to go in for the 
higher education and fewer still for the university train- 
ing. The system however has begun with the greatest 
stress on the university education which it has made the 
one ostensible aim of itself as well as of the student com- 
munity, as if in the acquisition of it alone lies the fulfil- 
ment and fruition of life. Such blindness is one of the 
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many disastrous consequences of the Westernisation of 
our national life. 

We find that Sir Brajendranath Seal also voices the 
same sentiments in his recent convocation address to the 
University of Bombay. He also feels like ourselves the 
estrangement of education from the realities of life and 
the urgent need of the socialisation of education. It is 
true he lays great stress on the university education. But 
what is important is that the socio-economic aspect of the 
educational problem has been generally overlooked, and 
it is for the first time that a scholar and educationist of 
the eminence of Dr. Seal emphasises its significance. 
Dr. Seal rightly observes that “under British rule, 
our Indian Universities, like our Indian Law Codes, have 
more or less fostered individualism, ... and even though 
the aims of University education have been utilitarian, 
they have been frankly pursued not for social service 
but for the individual* s betterment in society.” But with 
what signal failure ! He further says. “It is not merely 
the individual's aptitudes and interests but also the needs 
and opportunities of the various social classes and 
functional groups that must be kept in view. The different 
grades and stages of education, literary or scientific, 
vocational, professional or technological, must be adapted 
to the variety of functions and interests in the social 
economy. The University in one word is to be a complete 
replica of the social life, for it is only life that can generate 
life." 

Dr. Seal suggests a two-fold reform of the present 
conditions from the side of the society as well as the 
university, “Now it behoves us," he says, “to stress 
social education just as it is necessary to stress social 
legislation, the concept of society itself being enlarged 
and corrected so as to comprehend social equality and 
social justice as much as social solidiarity and social stabi- 
lity. For this it is essential that every University should 
have a Board of Social Science, just as it should have 
a theatre, a museum, and a play-ground. Lectures and 
courses as well as sociological surveys should be organised 
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to bring every subject of study in the University, whether 
humanistic or naturalistic, into intimate and vital relation- 
ship with the social life of the country. Besides, a Social 
Service Mission, a Mission to the workers and the 
depressed classes in the slums and the environs of the 
city, is a primary obligation of the University. For it is 
the University that has created the gulf between the 
classes and the masses in India, a practical cleavage in 
place of the old human relationship that bound them close, 
and it is primarily the duty of the University to socialise 
education in order to recreate solidarity on the new basis 
of social justice and social equality.*’ 

The purpose of these suggested reforms is evidently 
to make the university, and of course the whole educa- 
tional system, conform to the society and the realities of 
life. For as Dr. Seal well says, it is life that can 
generate life. It is no good looking at the world through 
the spectacles of books. But does not Dr. Seal think that 
even if the reforms were carried out, the educational 
system would still remain unsocial and unrealistic? The 
proposed Board of Social Science is at best an extraneous 
body with merely an intellectual function and outlook. 
The Social Service Mission is equally extraneous. 
Lectures and courses cannot bring one into vital relation- 
ship with the society. The only way, we think, is to 
receive one's education without disturbing one’s organic 
relations with the existing socio-economic system of the 
country, and not to first go out of it through a perverted 
system of education and then seek to rejoin oneself to it 
through artificial intellectual and philanthropic interest. 
It is not really this or that detail that is wrong, bvit it is 
the whole system with its foreign outlook and wrong 
educational postulates that has created the present 
impasse, and unless it is radically reformed in accordance 
with the national ideals and with a strict eye to its socio- 
economic implications, no amount of enthusiasm or 
wisdom will avail anything. In our opinion, the solution 
lies in making the university the concern of the few and 
making the community — the social economy — itself res- 
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ponsible for the education of all the rest. This suggestion 
is not original. Such has been the system even as late 
as the introduction of English education. 

The evils of the present system have already induced 
many to evolve different educational models. In the last 
analysis they all seem to be reduced to either of these 
two types. (1) One is content with providing in addition 
to the existing education some vocational training. It has 
not as yet shown very deep insight in its conception of 
either its end or method. One cannot formulate a true 
and correct curriculum of vocational training without 
previously ascertaining the nature of the country’s social 
economy, for it is there that the trained will have to find 
scope and play of their energy and capacity. Will our 
country be industrialised? Is it to be large-scale indus- 
trialism with mills and factories? The vocational training 
then should be adapted to that ideal. Or would it be 
only a revival of cottage industries with perhaps improved 
machineries? The training also should be of that pattern. 
Will there be open and free competition in the economic 
field, or would it be neutralised by some such ingenious 
method as the caste system? Then there must or must 
not be graded and special education of the students in 
accordance with their socio-economic position. We 
cannot say that this type of education has devoted any 
serious thought to these considerations. It is extremely 
naive in its conception and outlook. It either does not 
think deeply or builds up confidently on the Western 
socio-economic principles that form the basis of the 
existing educational system. Everyman is an integral part 
of the community and unless he is so equipped as to fit in 
with the prevailing ideas and lines of activity, he will be 
simply thrown out as useless and unwanted. It is not a 
question of the community being defective and the man 
ideally perfect, — it is a question of meeting the stern 
realities under the imposition of their own conditions. 

(2) The other type aspires after an ideal development 
of the pupils somewhat after the Spencerian model. 
According to it, the trained man should be a harmony 
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of the fully developed body, intellect and morals, who 
has also received a proper vocational education to make 
him an efficient earning member of the community, and 
his development should be in the line of his healthy 
predispositions. It is presupposed that such a man will 
fit in with any healthy conditions of the community and 
will prosper magnificently. It takes for granted that the 
community in its ideal form is a combination of such 
ideal persons, and therefore there is no fear of any clash 
between the social conditions and the product of this 
education. The whole scheme is apparently a perfect 
one. But unfortunately it falls short of a fundamental 
consideration, — it ignores the pupil’s socio-economic 
conditions. It takes him up as an absolute individual and 
not as a social being par excellence. It trains and 
develops him in the line of his intrinsic worth and 
tendencies and not of his social possibilities. It is frankly 
individualistic in trend and mm, and therein lies the mis- 
chief. Its products may be fine, but they are unrealistic. 
This type also, like the other one, does not consider that 
an individualistic education necessarily implies an indivi- 
dualistic socio-economic outlook with open fight and free 
competition in every field, — a scheme which is diametri- 
cally opposed to our national system. It may be that this 
type of education is intended to build up a class of men 
who will revolutionise the social system. But is that not 
itself a questionable ideals 

A fundamental canon of education is that the pupil 
should be educated in intimate touch with the realities. 
TTirough observation and experience, the evolving soul 
realises itself. Granted the truth of this canon, we cannot 
do better than educate every boy amidst and in close 
contact with the very circumstances in which he will have 
to live his life. With ninety per cent of people, the 
socio-economic position inherited through birth does not 
materially change. The object of education in their case 
is to equip them properly for that position. We need not 
assume the impossible and impractical ideal that every 
boy should be made a perfect man. Too high an ideal 
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often paralyses growth. Of course we do not suggest that 
they should not be allowed the opportunity of transcend- 
ing the limitations of their birth. Our contention is that 
so far as their theoretical and practical training is 
concerned, they should be mainly guided by the 
considerations of their place in the life of the community. 
But every life has an aspect which is beyond the social 
control and in and through that it can realise its infinite 
potentialities. We mean the spiritual. We have put 
necessary restraint on the intellectual and the socio- 
economic freedom of men. But spiritually, we have 
allowed infinite freedom. We cannot have it both ways 
in this finite world. Unlimited freedom in every domain 
of life is an impossible ideal. We have therefore chosen 
the best, we have chosen the lesser evil. 

We do not propose to formulate here any detailed 
scheme of education. But we hope we have made our 
point clear that no educational scheme will be successful 
without closely linking itself with the social economy of 
the country. We would suggest therefore that the educa- 
tional system should as of old fall in a line with the caste 
system. The caste system is primarily a socio-economic 
principle. According to it every man has his social posi- 
tion and profession determined by his birth. TTie educa- 
tion that he needs is the best possible equipment for 
fulfilling the duties of that position and plying his 
hereditary trade under the improved conditions of the 
times. It is true that there may be occasional clash 
between caste regulations and individual aptitudes. The 
caste system does not propose to meet all situations. 
Perhaps there will be some cases in which the conflict 
will be inevitable. But in the large majority of cases, 
it will not occur at all. There may also be a partial 
limitation of intellectual education. Excessive intellec- 
tualism is scepticism. The average man cannot be 
allowed to evolve a sceptic outlook without prejudice to 
the communal well-being. But short of that, all funda- 
mentals of knowledge should be transmitted even to the 
lowest caste. The prospect of intellectual limitation 
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however need not frighten us. In no age perhaps did 
the claim of intellect become so abnormal as in the 
present age. It is the training and refinement of the 
inner man, of his feelings and springs of action, that 
constitutes the essence of education, and the caste system 
does not stand in the way of it. It is on the other hand 
an extremely potent machinery of that essential education. 

It must not be understood that we are putting in any 
plea for the caste system. We do not prophesy that it 
will survive the present crisis, though we do believe that 
it will, with certain modihcations. For it is unthinkable 
that a social constitution that has withstood the powerful 
onslaughts of millenniums will collapse before the present 
one. Whatever the form of social economy that will 
emerge in future, our education cannot grow without 
being closely interlinked with it. It is vain to propose 
educational reform without previously determining the 
lines of socio-economic reconstruction. In the mean-time 
we may begin with the existing social economy. Let 
education, so fas as vocational training goes, be imparted 
on the caste basis, being accompanied by the fundamentals 
of theoretical knowledge. But let great effort be taken to 
reawaken in the pupils their social conscience and spirit 
of social service, to make them noble and efficient 
citizens. Of course this must go hand in hand with 
village reconstruction, for unless the village artisans are 
provided with a local market, free of competition, for 
their wares, the suggested scheme of education will prove 
absolutely futile. 

The villages are calling for the devoted service of the 
economist and the social reformer. But they call more 
urgently for the educationist. It is not the foreign 
exploiters alone that have depleted our erstwhile smiling 
villages of their robust and efficient manhood, but also 
the well-meaning educationists with their unwary idealism, 
whose schools and colleges have been so many pitfalls 
and death-traps. Do not, O educational reformers, do not 
any more tempt our boys away from their village homes. 
Come to them to their own homes with your learning and 
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wisdom and serve them there. Do not, in your ignor- 
ance, break the life-strings that bind them to their native 
soil. 


GREAT HEART* 

(Sri Ramal^rishna Paramahamsa) 

By J. Caldwell- Johnston 

A white flame burning in a swampy place, 

.Mere squelchy wilderness of reed and briar. 

Tussocks and rotten turf-stuff, and the mire 
That sucks and slavers round each planted pace ; 
The wide, unwinking sky*s blind-seeing face, 
Moonless, unstarred, where now and then mock fire, 
Dancing, deludes wan hearts and feet that tire. 

Yet deeper, deathward, lures into the maze — 

God made of thee a beacon. We to thee 
Tend not, but circling keep upon our road. 

Thou givest us the light, wherewith to see 
Our stumbling-stones, and our too-heavy load 
Thou easest. Yea, thou, standing steadfastly, 
Smilest on us the sure, sweet Smile of God. 


* From the Asiatic Review ^ London. 



DIFFICULTIES OF WESTERN WORKERS IN INDIA. 
[Letters of Sister Nivedita] 

The following two letters written by t*he late Sister 
Nivedita to an American lady who wanted to come to 
serve and work for India, will be found, we think, 
interesting and useful. The Sister surely was one who 
could speak with authority of the difficulties of a Western 
worker in India and the attitude of mind such a one 
should cultivate in order to profit most by the undertaking. 
We have known persons who came to India with perhaps 
the best of motives, but simply because they did not pro- 
perly attune themselves to the ideals and conditions pre- 
vailing here, they had to return disappointed. ITie 
suggestions in the second letter are extremely valuable 
in this connection. One may also remember here the 
words of caution Swami Vivekananda wrote to the Sister 
when she sought to cast her lot with ourselves. We re- 
produce them here : 

“Let me tell you frankly that I am now convinced 

that you have a great future in the work for India 

Your education, sincerity, purity, immense love, deter- 
mination and above all, the Celtic blood make you just 
the woman wanted. Yet the difficulties are many. You 
cannot form any idea of the misery, the superstition, and 
the slavery that are here. You will be in the midst of 
a mass of half-naked men and women with quaint ideas 
of caste and isolation, shunning the white skin through 
fear or hatred and hated by them intensely. On the 
other hand, you will be looked upon by the white as a 
crank and every one of your movements will be watched 
with suspicion. [Conditions have since changed for the 
better. — Ed,] 

“Then the climate is fearfully hot ; our winter in most 
places being like your summer, and in the south it is 
always blazing. Not one European comfort is to be had 
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in places out of the cities. If in spite of all this you dare 
venture into the work, you are welcome, hundred times 
welcome. You must think well before you plunge in, 
and afterwards, if you fail in this or get disgusted, on my 
part I promise you / will stand by you unto death whether 
you work for India or not, whether you give up Vedanta 
or remain in it. ‘The tusks of the elephant come out but 
never go back — so are the words of a man never re- 
tracted. 1 promise you that. Again 1 must give you a 
bit of warning. You must stand on your own feet and 
not be under the wings of anybody ’* 

But the Sister came in the face of all these dire warn- 
ings, and we know her name occupies a prominent place 
in the history of modern India. — Editor^ P. B, 

1 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazar, Calcutta. 
1st December, 1905. 

Dear Miss B., 

Your letter was the last thing I read in March last, 
before falling ill with brain fever and typhoid. So it was 
lost for months, and I cannot remember that when it was 
found 1 answered it. 

It sounds as if your whole idea were to help and 
serve. And if that is so, there is any amount to be done. 
But we always discourage people from coming to India if 
they want anything, even spiritual things, out of it, as they 
are sure to be disappointed. Not that India has nothing 
to give, but because only he who longs to serve can get 
into the right attitude for serving. 

A trained nurse has knowledge that is badly wanted 
here, where custom is the only guide, and where know- 
ledge has to come instead. But without a knowledge of 
the language, how are you to teach? And the language 
takes much learning, and it is worth while only if you 
will stay here long. 

One can do a wonderful amount for very little here. 
But then you find so many ways of using money ! We 
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have a school for instance in which help would be valu- 
able. Sister Christine has a higher school, for mothers 
and young wives. Again sewing and cutting-out are 
important subjects here. Then Calcutta is full of students 
who need workers. 

You sound nice, but if you came, you might want to 
live in quarters of your own. Well, on $10 a week you 
could, in a humble way, keep house.* But you would 

* Living expenses have increased since this letter has been 
written. — Ed. 

need rather more in order to go to the hills in May and 
June and again in October, which are almost necessary 
holidays. Again in case of illness, you would need more. 

If you are consumed with a desire to help, difficulties 
will seem nothing to you and will be made to melt away. 
But if your feeling is less than this, you will be better out 
of India. We always advise people not to come unless 
they can command enough money to take them back. 

Did you know Swamiji? 

Very faithfully yours, 
Nivedha or RK.-V. 


II 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazar, Calcutta. 

28th March, J906. 

Dear Miss B., 

1 cannot remember what I wrote to you. But I am 
quite sure I warned you of many difficulties in the way of 
workers in India. People complain of disillusionment on 
coming here, and this is especially apt to be the case with 
workers from America, where you are all so luxurious in 
your habits ! 

If you were ever to come to India, it is my firm belief 
that the one way in which to obtain the true orientation 
is by trying to live exactly like an orthodox Hindu woman. 
This becomes a kind of sacrament, and has an effect on 
one that 1 cannot explain. It is possible, through it, to. 
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change one's whole centre of gravity. But when 1 think 
of all the help that came to myself in doing this, under 
the wings of Swamiji’s own presence, and in the house 
of the Holy Mother (Sarada Devi), 1 feel that no one else 
can ever again have such an opportunity. The more ways 
in which this can be done, the better. Worship is of 
course one of these ways. But this is, at first, extremely 
difficult. Only, if one has the true impulse, one never 
gives up. 

About language, if you really mean to come some 
day, it would be an immense advantage to know some 
Bengali — if for this part — or Hindi — if for other parts. You 
would need to have a start from some one of the Swamis. 
1 could send you books. 

1 wonder if you really are one of the future ! 1 can- 

not at all tell. 

Very sincerely, 
Nivedua of RK.-V. 


THE SUBJECT AND THE OBJECT 
By Swami Nikhjlananda 

Max Muller, concluding the chapter on 
Vedanta in his Six Systems of Philosophy, remarks, “It 
is surely astounding that such a system as the Vedanta 
should have been slowly elaborated by the indefatigable 
and intrepid thinkers of India thousands of years ago, a 
system that even now makes us feel giddy, as in mount- 
ing the last steps of the swaying spire of an ancient 
Gothic cathedral. None of our philosophers, not except- 
ing Heraclitus, Plato, Kant or Hegel, has ventured to 
erect such a spire, never frightened by storms or lightning. 
Stone follows on stone in regular succession after once 
the first step has been made, after once it has been clearly 
seen that in the beginning there can have been but One 
as there will be One in the end, whether We call it Atman 
or Brahman.*’ 
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The mere denial of the objective world in its system 
of philosophy does not constitute the greatest glory of the 
Advaita Vedanta. Some other schools, e.g., the idealist 
and the sensationalist also have thought in the same way. 
But the giddy height reached by the Advaita system is its 
absolute identification of Jiva and Brahman, the individual 
soul and the Highest Self. Other philosophers have 
denied the reality of the world as perceived by us, but no 
one has ventured to deny at the same time the reality of 
what we call the ego, the senses and the mind, and their 
inherent forms. In order to understand the subtle 
arguments by which the Advaita philosophers reached this 
wonderful conclusion, it is necessary to know another 
essential feature of that philosophy. It is the bold 
division of all experiences into two groups, namely, the 
Subject and the Object in the sense of the real and the 
phenomenal, and the bold declaration of the identity of 
the Subject and the Object, or the complete absorption 
of the Object by the Subject. We shall try here to show 
the nature of the Subject and the Object. 

Sankara in his introduction to the commentary of the 
Vedanta Sutra writes, “As it is well-known that the 
Object and the Subject, which fall under the concepts of 
you and /, are in theb very essence opposed to each 
other, like darkness and light, and that the one can never 
therefore take the place of the other, it follows therefore 
that their attributes also can never be interchanged. 
Therefore we may conclude that to transfer what is 
objective, that is, v'hat is perceived as you or non-ego 
with its qualities, to what is subjective, that is, what is 
perceived as /, the ego, which consists of thought, or 
vice versa to transfer what is subjective to what is objec- 
tive, must be altogether wrong. Nevertheless, it is a habit 
of man to say, combining what is true and what is false, 
I am this, This is mine,** etc. This is a habit, caused 
by a false apprehension of subject and predicate, by not 
distinguishing the one from the other and by super- 
imposing the essence and the qualities of the one upon 
the other.** 
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According to the Advaita philosophy one who 
experiences is the Subject and that which is experienced 
is the Object. “T’ am the Subject and “you” are t!he 
Object. By the word “you” is not meant only the person 
seated before me. It denotes “you” as well as Tom, 
Dick, Harry, trees, plants, sun, moon, mountains, etc. 
Because all these can, at one time or other, come before 
me as an object of my experience. Even my senses, 
intellect and mind are objects because these also are 
objects of my experience. Again I divide objects into 
two groups. 1 take some of them, such as you, Tom, 
Dick or Harry as conscious, and 1 hold others, such as 
trees, plants etc., as unconscious. This division is not, 
absolutely speaking, a true one. It is only empirically 
true. I must mak:; this division for the conduct of my 
daily life. Only the Subject or “1” is the conscious 
entity and everything else is unconscious. If any of 
the objects appears as conscious, that is because of my 
imagination. That objectified consciousness has no 
absolute reality. This Subject “I” is the embodied 
creature known as Jiva, and all else forming objects of 
experience constitute the world outside it. Therefore the 
Subject and the Object are totally different in nature. The 
qualities of the Subject can never inhere in the Object 
and uice versa. Such statements as “I am strong” or 
“I am weak” arise from a confusion of the understanding 
of the real nature of the Subject and the Object and is 
due to Avidya which is to be overcome and destroyed by 
Vidya or Knowledge — the supreme aim of the Vedanta 
philosophy. 

Now what is the apparent relation between the 
Subject and the Object? At first it appears that the 
universe is quite independent of me. Untrammelled and 
unhampered by any action of mine it appears to go on 
along its own way from time immemorial and perhaps will 
do so for eternity. But still there is a relation between 
me and the universe. The outside phenomena always 
present to me various sensations, such as touch, smell, 
sound etc., and these are carried to my mind by my 
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senses. Certain sensations appear to me as pleasing and 
I feel myself happy at their contact, whereas other 
sensations appear as bitter and they make me unhappy. 
Some of the sensations conduce to my happiness in life 
and others give rise to misery. Thus 1 seem always 
dependent upon the Object for my weal or woe. Further, 
I am always struggling to shun the objects of painful 
sensations and embrace those of pleasing ones. This 
constant struggle with the Object constitutes my life, and 
it goes on as long as I live. That moment when 1 come 
in contact with these phenomena may be called my birth, 
and the moment when the connection is cut off may be 
called my death, and the period between these two limits 
is what 1 call my life. All my works appear dependent 
upon the Object. 1 reap the fruits of these works in this 
life or the next. The Hindu philosophers who believe in 
the transmigration of soul, say that this contact with the 
Object does not cease with my death. 1 must be born 
again and enjoy the fruits of the works done here in this 
present life. It cannot be said that the contact with the 
Object begins with my present life. I have passed 
through many previous births and come in contact with 
the Object many a time before this. In fact, my present 
life is the result of my previous Karma, only I do not 
retain the memory of my previous lives. But on that 
ground alone one cannot deny them. Without a belief 
in this law of rebirth one cannot explain the misery and 
happiness existing in the world. There cannot be any 
moral justification of the working of this universe. It is 
impossible to say when my contact with the Object 
began and it is equally difficult to declare when it will 
come to an end. This apparently endless series of 
activities inhering in the ever-going series of births and 
deaths constitutes the Samsara or the world. 

Sometimes ! appear to acquire control over the 
objects spread before me, and then I become happy, 
and at other times I fall a victim to the forces of pheno- 
mena and then appear to feel miserable. This inexorable 
wheel of the universe is revolving along its fixed path 
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from eternal past and will go on to eternal future. 1 am 
as it were but a tiny creature fastened to a spoke of this 
mighty wheel, and 1 appear now crushed under its 
pressure or again released for the time being from its 
heavy weig>ht. But ultimately every creature must be 
ground to dust under the pressure of this wheel and there 
is no escape for anybody from its unerring revolution. 
The monarch sitting on his throne and the poor cowering 
on the dust, the conqueror marching at the head of his 
triumphant cohorts and the weak trampled under his 
horses, the young strutting in the pride of their vigour and 
the old tottering on their frail sticks, the philosopher with 
ail his wisdom and the fool with all his ignorance, man 
with all his strength and woman with all her beauty, the 
boy spreading sunshine with his laughter and the girl 
beaming with her gentle blush. — everybody, it seems, has 
been crushed by this mighty wheel of the universe. Boast 
of heraldry, pomp of power, flush of wealth and pride of 
beauty, all have fallen victims to the inevitable working 
of the Object. There was no escape and there will be no 
escape from the unrelenting grasp of the seemingly 
all-powerful Object. It is independent of me in all 
respects and I believe it to be outside me and infinitely 
more powerful. It has been going along its own path 
and ! have no control over its v/orking. Though at times 
I acquire a little mastery over its forces, in the end I am 
defeated by it and overwhelmed by its superior forces. 
And this appears to be my inevitable end. 

This appears to be the apparent relation between me 
and the Object. The universe is great and I am small, 
it is mighty and I am weak. I live dependent upon it 
and therefore feel pleasure and pain and are subject to 
birth and death. But the Advaita philosophers say 
otherwise. They say that it seems so because of your 
ignorance. The Subject or “1” is the Almighty and the 
Object or the universe is dead and dull matter. 

The Object rises from and continues in the imagina- 
tion of the Subject and. absolutely speaking, has no reality. 
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Like dreams seen in sleep, the phenomena are unreal. 
The universe from the standpoint of the Absolute is false. 

^ |§pn II 

‘*TTie wise rega'd the wakeful as well as the dreaming 
condition as one, in consequence of the similarity of the 
objective experience in either, on grounds whidh are 
well known.** 

Again, 

?f«n II 

“As are dream and illusion or a castle in the air, so, 
say the wise, the Vedantas declare this cosmos to be.** 

This is the nature of the universe or the Object or 
phenomena, which appears as almighty and all-powerful 
to the ignorant. The Vedanta philosophy, the Buddhist 
as well as some idealistic philosophies of the West too 
do not admit the absolute reality of the universe. It is 
nothing but the creation of the Subject. I project the 
universe outside me and then look upon it as an indepen- 
dent reality. Speaking about creation, Gaudapada saya : 

“The effulgent Atman, objectifies himself through the 
power of his Maya; he alone cognises the objects so sent 
forth. This is the last word of the Vedanta on the 
subject.” 

Again, 

“The Lord manipulates the variety of subjective 
experience as well as that of objective experience, while 
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cognisant of the Subjective and the Objective 
respectively.*’ 

This is the Advaita explanation of the universe and 
perhaps the most rational explanation too. God has 
manufactured the world out of nothing ; He has created 
woman from the rib of man ; the whole world rests upon 
the heads of four serpents or dragons ; — these ideas can- 
not stand to reason. However appealing they may be to 
our feeling, these puerile theories in trying to explain 
make the confusion worse confounded. The very word 
“creation” is a misnomer and does not mean the same 
thing which the Sanskrit word Srishti, denotes. 

The idea of creation may be justified by the dualists or 
even by a class of idealists who believe in the 
or the theory of “absolute beginning.” The Naiyayikas 
and the Vaisheshikas believe in it. Kapila and Patanjali 
put forth the theory of or the tranr formation 

of cause into effect. But the Vedantists declare their famous 
theory of or the absolute identity of cause 

and effect. The Self is both the material and efficient 
cause of the universe. The very word Srishti is a key 
to their theory. The word is derived from the root‘‘^” 
— — which means to throw or project. And accord- 
ing to this theory the Subject throws his own experience 
outside and transforms it into the Object and then creates 
the phenomenal universe. The process *Dy which the 
objective world is evolved from the Subject’s own self is 
called Srishti or creation in the Vedanta philosophy. As 
Swami Vivekananda said, a grain of sand enters into the 
shell of a pearl-oyster and sets up an irritation there and 
the oyster reacts towards the irritation and covers the 
little particle with its own juice. That crystallises and 
forms the pearl. The whole universe is like that ; it is 
the pearl which is being formed out of our own self by us. 
What we get from the external world is simply the “irri- 
tation”. Even to be conscious of that we have to react 
and as soon as we react, we really project a portion of 
our mind. Thus the external world has no absolute 
reality. It is moulded, formed and fashioned by my 
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awn mind. It may have empirical reality, but absolutely 
speaking, the Object is totally unreal. I am the only 
reality and I see my self. In the language of Gaudapada, 
I manipulate both subjective and objective experiences 
and cognise them as such. The Advaita philosophy does 
not admit the existence of any other creation except 
this nor does it recognise the existence of a Prakriti or 
Nature, primordial, unknown and independent of the 
Subject. It says, — All this is really 

Brahman — and 1 am that Brahman — “ The 

true knowledge thus consists in the recognition of the 
absolute identity of the Subject and the Object. 

In our next we hope to show the nature of the 
Subject. 


“WILL ASIA BECOME CHRISTIAN?” 

The press reported some time ago the summary of a 
fine speech by the Dean of St. Paul’s on the future pro- 
spects of the Christian Missions in Asia. Dean luge enter- 
tains no illusion about proselytising the Piast. He says, 
“It is a mistake to suppose that Asia was calling to Europe 
for more light. On the whole, the settled opinion of the 
East is that the less they have to do with Western ideas, 
thought and policy, the better for the East.” This con- 
sciousness however is no deterrent to the Dean in send- 
ing missionaries to the East. Only, he thinks, they 
should be better equipped than before and change their 
angle of vision. They should be “full of love and 
sympathy, without any racial prejudices, will try to study 
the lives and beliefs of the people to whom they go, seeing 
on the whole what is best in them.” “What we most 
need,” he says, ”in all our missionary work is a few 
men who are really living such a life as apostles of Christ 
ought to live, whose lives are a living testimony not only 
that they believe what t!hey teach, but that what they 
teach is the most holy and beautiful creed that could be 
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believed and professed.** We confess the last sentence 
jars on our ear. It is always belief they emphasise and 
further that theirs is the best religion, as if mere belief 
constituted sainthood and the strength of the Christ’s 
original apostles, or that such subtle arrogance in religion 
will pay in these days. Why could not the Dean suggest 
that the preachers of Christianity must be as pure, as 
free from worldliness, as full of devotion and self-surrender 
as was Christ himself, that they must see God face to 
face before they go out preaching Him? Really it seems 
difficult even for the best minds of the West to truly com- 
prehend the psychology of religious life. A true Christian, 
permeated through and through by the consciousness of 
God, is a blessing and welcome everywhere. Such a one 
never antagonises any creed or faith, is content with 
silent service and knows that mere conversion to verbal 
formulas does not constitute spirituality. 

Anyhow, the Dean seems to be somewhat ahead 
of his dogmatic class. He is above reproach when he 
says, “Supposing they worship a being with the same 
nttrib tes, it does not very much matter whether they 
call him Buddha or Christ. We must look to things 
rather than words.** This is indeed fine. 

” It is interesting to note how silently and remarkably 
the attitude of the Christian missionaries towards other 
creeds is changing. At first it was a sort of arrogant and 
self-sufficient way of declaring the immense superiority 
of their doctrines. To revile other religions without under- 
standing them and sometimes without regard to truth, 
was considered the best means of propagating Christianity. 
This did not prove successful. TTiere was, and still is, the 
other way of alluring converts by material prospects. 
Floods, famines and epidemics offer fine opportunities to 
certain kinds of missionaries. We know cases in which 
the hungry were given the choice of conversion or starva- 
tion. But a better and a more refined section has 
developed another means. It is well-informed criticism 
of the Indian philosophies and creeds and demonstration 
through it of the comparative superiority of the Christian 
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religion. This is quite honest, so long as the critics are 
scrupulously faifhful to reason. We axe confident, Indian 
philosophy and religion will not suffer in comparison with 
other systems of the world. But a more insidious process 
is to proclaim in season and out of season that all im- 
provements of the non-Christian peoples in the present 
age are due directly or indirectly to the Christian influ- 
ence. If there are social reforms, they are the outcome 
of the benign influence of Christianity I Are there reli- 
gious reforms? Christianity must be at the bottom of 
them I And the heathens are slowly coming to the foot 
of the Cross, though the ungrateful creatures would not 
admit it ! These insinuations are subtle manifestations 
of the old spirit. Christianity must anyhow come to the 
top ! Thus Bishop Fred B. Fisher, returning from a tour 
in India about three years ago, thus expressed himself in 
an interview printed in Zions Herald : “They (mission- 
aries) are creating a soul under the ribs of death — bringing 
something alive, active, constructive, into the bodies of 
the old dead religions of India. The big reform move- 
ments in Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Buddhism, 
everywhere to be found in India, are part and parcel of 
the Christianizing process. From the Roof of the World 
to the Indian Ccean this new awakening of the old, dead 
faiths is evident. We hear a great deal about ‘modern 
Hinduism,’ ‘modern Mohammedanism,’ which are, how- 
ever, contradictions in terms. To modernize Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism is to destroy them as they have 
heretofore existed. The word of Jesus Christ has done 
that. The ideals and ethics of the Nazarene are the big 
moving forces in the modernization of Indian religions, 
which are taking them over unto themselves, incorporat- 
ing the principles of Jesus into their own beliefs. The 
Christian competition can be met in no other way. The 
East must assimilate Christianity or be assimilated by it. 
It is one and the same thing in result. And by a series 
of reformations the great religions of the East will in 
time leave off the shells of idolatry, superstition, immora- 
lity, and caste, and follow Christ — in their own Oriental 
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way." The learned Bishop adds that Christianity "is 
the only religion that can stand the advance of knowledge 
and the revelations of science." Comments are unneces- 
sary on such splendid researches. 

Evidently Dean Inge is not so forward and optimistic 
as that reverend gentleman. For, he confesses that "all 
fail to see in the European nations, as they find them, true 
followers of the gospel which they profess to believe in." 
He says, "They (Asians) condemn our religion as in- 
effective." But he also can think of only two alternatives 
before the non-Christian religions ; either they would be- 
come nominally Christians or Christianity will modify still 
further the old religions without destroying them. It did 
not occur to him that there is a third alternative of reli- 
gions (not excluding Christianity) developing in their own 
ways and influencing each other when such influence is 
found necessary and beneficial. We think the better 
minds among the Christians could easily take a nobler 
attitude towards alien religions, such as Mr. C. F. Andrews 
and many others have taken, and such as the Dean 
himself seems to have partially done. Why can they not 
believe that truth is nobody's monopoly, not even of 
Christ, and that there have been many teachers like him 
in different times and countries? Is it so hard to feel in 
this scientific age that spirituality is inherent in every man 
and nation, and that it is best to allow each to grow 
in his individual way? TTie clear and simple duty of 
every servant of God, of whatever religion, becomes then 
simple service, silent and unobtrusive, and not obstruc- 
tion and criticism of any one’s faith. But alas, the 
missionaries can scarcely forget the original idea with 
which their proselytisin began, that Christianity is the only 
true religion and Christ the only saviour and that the 
heathens must be converted to save their souls ! 



india;s secular achievements. 

By Haripada Ghosal, m.a., m.r.a.s., Vidyabinode 


It has often been said that India is a land of dreamers, 
of philosophers, mystics and idealists, fhat the Indians 
are “passive,” “meditative,” “quiet,” and that the world 
is an illusion, a mirage to them. Prof. Max Muller says, 
“No wonder that a nation like the Indian cared so little 
for history ; no wonder that social and political virtues 
were little cultivated, and the ideas of the Useful 
and the Beautiful scarcely known to them. * * 

They shut their eyes to this world of outward seem- 
ing and activity, to open them full on the world of 
thought and rest. Their life was a yearning after eternity ; 
their activity a struggle to return into that divine essence 
from which this life seemed to have severed them” 
(Max Miiller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
P. 10). 

Western scholars are apt to say that the philosophical 
temperament of the Indians was in the main responsible 
for their utter neglect of worldly concerns. They affirm 
that the Indian people never played a prominent part in 
the history of the world. Westerners think that the active 
and moral character of the Indians were affected by such 
an atmosphere of transcendentalism, that their metaphysi- 
cal speculations enfeebled their practical faculties. They 
believe that life in India moved in a narrow groove, that 
the circle of political existence in India was small, and 
thus the Indians did not possess all those qualities which 
gain for a nation its permanent place in history. 

Such impudent assertions of Western scholars will not 
bear scrutiny. They are mere half-truths. Greece and 
her achievements may loom large in the eyes of European 
scholars, Alexander’s campaign may occupy a large space 
iki the history of ancient India as conceived by them, 
military schemes of an ambitious nature like those of 
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Alexander may be, according to them, beyond the con- 
ception of Indian princes, yet India's achievements are 
not so unworthy as they think. India’s work in the field 
of practical politics is not negligible. . Whatever may be 
said of India before the invasion of Alexander, the long 
periods from 300 B. C. to 100 B. C. and again from the 
third century to the sixth century A. D. "were indeed 
glorious and can be matched with any period of military 
greatness, any age of imperialistic or political organisa- 
tion, any epoch of intellectual activity in the history of 
the world. Those famous lines Mathew Arnold are, to 
say the least, extremely erroneous and mischievous : 

“The East bowed low before the blast. 

In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past. 

And plunged in thought again.” 

But impartial history shows that the East did not 
“plunge into thought again.” Alexander’s invasion was 
a passing storm indeed. It “was in actual effect no more 
than a brilliantly successful raid on a gigantic scale, which 
left upon India no mark save the horrid scars and bloody 
war” (V. Smith). This celebrated historian makes state- 
ments which are contradictory. Says he, “India was not 
hellenized. She continued to live her life of ‘splendid 
isolation,’ and soon fcrgot the passing of the Macedonian 
storm. No Indian author, Hindu, Buddhist, or Jain, 
makes even the faintest allusion to Alexander or his 
deeds.” But when he comes to speak of Chandragupta’s 
Second Board, he says, “The existence of these elabor- 
ate regulations is conclusive proof that the Maurya empire 
in the third century B. C. was in constant intercourse with 
foreign states, and that large numbers of strangers visited 
the capital on business. ” It is a pity that a historian 
of the standing and reputation of Vincent Smith should 
be so much biased as not to recognise Indian genius in 
international concerns. He repudiates the paradox of 
Niese that the whole subsequent development of India 
was dependent upon Alexander’s institutions, but at the 
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same time does not fail to repeat that India **continued to 
live her life of splendid isolation.** Can this be called 
scientific history or the exclusion of “subjective element*’ 
in the treatment of facts? 

Max Muller says that an ambitious scheme of con- 
quest like that of Alexander was inconceivable to an 
Indian prince. But is this not ignorance with a vengeance ? 
Not to speak of kings before Alexander, there were 
emperors like Chandragupta who ruled from 322 B. C. 
to 298 B. C. and his empire extended all over “Northern 
India and a large part of Ariana” (Smith). Asoka, his 
grandson, further extended that empire to include the 
whole of Southern India excepting the extreme south. 
Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha, became the centre 
of international system and India became the first power 
of the world. Neither Alexandria, nor Rome, nor 
Athens could vie with Pataliputra in diplomatic import- 
ance. The imperialistic state of Chandragupta followed 
a policy of non-intervention and preserved a perfect 
neutrality in matters of faith like the modern state. It 
w^as busy in empire-building and nation-making enter- 
prises according to the political and economic principles, 
the financial theories and militaristic instructions, pro- 
pounded and incorporated by an Indian Machiavelli in 
his celebrated Artho'Shastra, one of the most perfect 
treatises of the kind in the world. The general rules of 
morality, duties of princes and state officials, arts, 
sciences, and social customs and institutions are repre- 
sented by Sukra-Niti which did not neglect positive 
sciences, such as geography, ethnology, mineralogy, 
botany and zoology. Can any nation, ancient or modern, 
boast of such an authentic treatise on social morals as the 
ManavaDharma-Shastra, the Laws of Mann? The 
science of erotics as set forth in the Kama-Shastra of 
Vatsyayana of the 2nd century B. C. received the atten- 
tion of the ancient Hindus. The 32 Vidyas or Sciences, 
and 64 Kalas or practical arts enumerated in this book 
were cultivated. The physical sciences including chemis- 
try and medicine were far superior in their development 
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to what was prevalent in Europe at a very late time. 
Physiology, logic, grammar and philology received due 
attention. The internationalism of Chandragupta con- 
tinued under his successors. His son Bindusar received 
an embassy from the king of Egypt and had correspond- 
ence with Antiochus of Syria. Asoka’s ambitious desire 
of becoming a world-monarch led him to send embassies 
to the kings of Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus and 
Kyrene, to Ceylon and to the Cholas and the Pandyas 
of South India. The eighth chapter of the Dipavansa 
and the twelfth chapter of the Mahavansa give a detailed 
account of the embassies sent by Asoka to the different 
countries of the world. In post-Asokan times from 200 
B. C. to 250 A. D., “there was trade both overland and 
by sea with Western Asia, Greece, Rome and Egypt as 
well as with China and the East. Pliny mentions vast 
quantities of specie that found its way every year from 
Rome to India,” There was intercourse with Rome 
during the ascendency of the Kushans and with China 
as early as 217 B. C. 

1 hiis in point of time and culture the Maurya empire 
(320 B. C.) is the first empire in the history of the world, 
the second was that of the Chinese (220 B. C.) and the 
third was that of the Roman (1st century A. D.). Chandra- 
gupta II, Vikramaditya (375 — 413 A. D.) of the Gupta 
dynasty, was in direct touch with sea-borne commerce 
with Europe through Egypt. Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji’s 
History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity 
shows that the ancient Hindus were not behind 
their Western compeers in the making of crafts. The 
heroic pioneers of that maritime age were imbued with 
the world-sense. TTiey Xvere not bigots whose angle of 
vision had become narrow by race prejudice. The age 
of the Guptas was impregnated with ideas of internation- 
alism. 

Vincent Smith says, “The Gupta period, taken in a 
wide sense, as extending from about 300 A. D. to 650 
A. D. and meaning more particularly the fourth and fifth 
centuries, was a time of exceptional intellectual activity 
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in many fields — a time not unworthy of comparison with 
the Elizabethan and Stuart period in England.’* Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar speaks of the renaissance in the 
Gupta era in the following terms: “It was a new India, 
this India of the Guptas — a new stage, new actors, and 
what is more, a new outlook. Extensive diplomatic rela- 
tions with foreign powers, military renown of Digvijaya 
at home, overthrow of the ‘barbarians’ on the western 
borderland, international trade, maritime activity, expan- 
sion of the motherland, missionising abroad, the blend- 
ing of races by the flesh and blood of the population was 
almost renewed, and social transformation as epoch- 
making as the first Aryanisation itself — all these ushered 
in the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era a 
thorough rejuvenation and a complete overhauling of the 
old order of things in Hindustan” (Chinese Religion, 

Pp. 217-18). 

The Gupta power was at its zenith during the 
reigns of Chandragupta If and Kumaratgupta I. Dhanvar. 
tari the physician, Kshapanaka the philologist, Amar- 
simha the lexicographer, Sanku the elocutionist, Vetala- 
bhatta the necromancer, Ghatakarpar the politician. 
Kalidas the poet, Varahamihir the astronomer and 
mathematician, and Vararuchi the grammarian were the 
celebrated luminaries who flourished during that age of 
marvellous growth and many-sided activities. Arya- 
bhatta the mathematician also belonged to this age. 
Varahamihir is willing to learn from even the Mlechchhas 
and Yavanas who are well-versed in the sciences and they 
should be “respected as Rishis.’’ He acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Greek astronomy and is ever ready to 
learn from any body irrespective of caste and creed. 
Hence the ancient Hindus were not as averse to float 
along the culture-currents of the world as the protagonists 
of Hellenic culture so loudly proclaim to minimise 
India’s achievements. What the Hindus did in the field 
of positive sciences, in chemistry, biology etc. before the 
appearance in Europe of Descartes, Liebnitz, Bacon and 
Newton on the theatre of the world-culture during the 
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comparatively recent times, has been ably shown by 
eminent scholars like Dr. Seal, Dr. Roy, and Prof. Sarkar. 
The contributions of the Hindus to world-culture were 
by no means negligible. Prof. Sarkar writes, “It may be 
mentioned, in passing, that among others the decimal 
system of notation, circulation of blood, use of zinc in 
pharmacopoeia and an exact anatomical system were 
known in India earlier than in Europe.** 

Thus the ancient Hindus since the 6th century B. C., 
leaving aside the long period of growth prior to Buddha, 
down to the 10th century A. D. did not live in ‘‘splendid 
isolation,'* cut off from the main current of civilisation 
and universal culture, and did not “plunge in thought** 
or did not take shelter in passivity, meditation and quie- 
tude, devoid of any broad outlook of the future. They 
were not so many lotus-eaters shut up in a world of their 
own “without a past and without a future before them.** 
Both the inward and outward life of the Hindus changed 
and adapted themselves to changing circumstances. 

C. N. K. Aiyar says in his book, Sri Sankaracharya : 
His Life and Times, “India suffers to-day in the estima- 
tion of the world more through the world*s ignorance of 
the achievements of the heroes of Indian history than 
through the absence or insignificance of such achieve- 
ments.'* India is more sinned against than sinning. 
Writers like Macaulay in the early days of British rule 
were led more by ignorance and prejudice than by right 
judgment and true perception of things. They dogma- 
tically opined that the whole library of Oriental literature 
does not consist of a dozen of readable books. When 
prejudice and the idea of racial inferiority once gained 
ground, it became very difficult to root them out. The 
culture of centuries lay conserved in the pages of 
Sanskrit books which were sealed to men like Macaulay. 
But their impudence and dogmatism vitiated their good 
sense, and they did not hesitate to put forward half-truths 
and assumptions in an authoritative manner and an air 
of reality. But at last Jones, Williams and Wilson came 
into the field of Oriental culture and cleared many mis- 

3 
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conceptions and errors by their honest spade-work. This 
work however requires a new orientation in the light of 
modern research, and Indian scholars should act as high- 
priests and sponsors in this new baptism of Indian history. 
It should no more be left to the patronising care of 
foreigners who fail to interpret the Indian mind in its 
true perspective. 

India’s gift to world-culture will then be considered 
immense by all good scholars. “To every orthodox 
European scholar, philosophy as well as general civilisa- 
tion begin with Greece and in text-books of history of 
human culture, it is the precursors of Plato and Aristotle 
that are described as the first seers of truths and civilisers 
of mankind ; other systems of thought and discoveries of 
doctrines being roughly classified as “Oriental,” pre- 
economic, pre-political and hence not worth the trouble 
md pains of an investigator” (Sarkar). To many 
European Indologists, Indian people of the ancient and 
medieval times appear to be nothing but so many in- 
vertibrate human beings with no historical, political and 
economic outlook. The latest researches in the field of 
Indian history have unearthed many Indian Frederick the 
greats, Machiavellis, men of action and politicians. Indian 
people may be a nation of philosophers, but the accusa- 
tion “that social and political virtues were little culti- 
vated and the ideas of the Useful and the Beautiful 
scarcely known to them,” as dogmatically set forth by 
Max Muller, is without foundation and is an evidence of 
his reading Indian history in an unhistorical way. I here 
were mystics and God-men to whom life on earth was 
not such as it appears to us, but there were also others 
to whom life was a reality. Social and political life in 
India was not a blank. But mysticism is not the privi- 
lege of the Orient ; the Occident also has its ample share 
in it : the mentality of the East is not merely philosophical 
.md religious but material and secular also. Hitherto 
India has been interpreted only in terms of creeds and 
dogmas, as a prodigious bundle of metaphysico-religious 
systems only. 
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Young India seeks to present its gifts to the world- 
culture in all departments of human knowledge, and 
wants the nations of the world to recognise it as such. 
Young India wants a “transvaluation of values” and a 
new synthesis for the furtherance of the progress of 
humanity. Her endeavours to disseminate the valuable 
teachings of the Vedanta should take “the form of aggres- 
sive and adventurous patriotism and thus sow broadcast 
the seeds of a Twentieth Century Renaissance.” 

The time has come for Indian scholars to address 
themselves to the great task of writing a true history of 
India. The work is so vast and immense that individual 
effort seems chimerical and one life is too short for a 
work so gigantic in its scope and variety. But any work 
may be completed by collaboration, by the contributions 
of specialists in different periods. In this great work 
scholars like Professors Bhandarkar, A. C. Das, Mazum- 
dar, and Radhakumud will take up the ancient period of 
Vedic culture, Pandit H. P. Shastri the Buddhist period, 
Prof, J. N. Sarkar and others the Muhammadan period, 
Prof. Benoy K. Sarkar the history of social evolution and 
folk culture, Dr. Seal Indian philosophy and positive 
sciences, Drs. Ray and Bose physical sciences. Prof. 
Krishnaswamy the history of South Indian culture 
Prof. Radhakamal the history of Indian economics and 
other competent writers the history of the British period. 

If the publication of “The Modern World Series” 
edited by the Right Hon’ble Fisher is possible in England, 
we do not know why the conception and writing of a 
true and authentic history of India like the one suggested 
will not be possible in India. Such a well-balanced his- 
torical survey of the culture and civilisation of India would 
be indispensable to all serious students of universal history 
and will be hailed with delight and patronised by all 
patriotic Indians. The cost of such a work is immense 
indeed, but yet there is enough wealth in India for such 
a noble venture. Nothing can be more patriotic and 
more authentic than such an impartial work. It 'will com- 
mand respect in the world, clear many false notions, mis- 
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conceptions and misunderstandings, and prepare the way 
for India’s rightful recognition by the world. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. PAST AND FUTURE 
By Sir Brajendranath Seal. Kt.. M.A., Ph.D., D.SC. 

The soul of India has through the ages gone on 
creating a synthetic culture, in which nature and man 
have been comrades, all sentience has had its kinship 
recognised with reverence and homage, and the group or 
communal consciousness has been the nursery and school 
of the individual conscience. The essential stamp of the 
Genius of India is seen in many features of this indigen- 
ous education — in the out-door or open-air study in inti- 
mate touch with nature, in a corporate life or residence 
which weans the young from the home for initiation into 
the greater family of the academic corporation, in long 
and leisurely years of scholastic study, and above all. in 
the rule of Brahmacharya. the rule of the student life com- 
prising three great vows, the vow of chastity, the vow 
of poverty, and the vow of labour. The vow of 
Brahmacharya embraced not only abstinence from luxury 
and from all impure excitements, not only temperance in 
mind and body and speech, but also the obligation of 
Rita, the truth. The vow of poverty abjured all covet- 
ousness and money-getting so that the private purse of 
the student, prince or beggar that he might be, was cut 
down to the barest minimum. Tlie vow of labour imposed 
on the Vidyarthi, the seeker of knowledge, menial duties 
for the Gurugriha and the student brotherhood, not 
omitting building and household economy and conser- 
vancy. and made honourable even begging for the 
maintenance of the Gurukula. The educational ideal was 
two-fold in character : in an individual reference it was 
Atma-vidya, or Brahma-vidya, the knowledge of the Self, 
or the vision of the Absolute as the Self, the ultimate goal 
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to which every soul must press forward in the cycle of 
births and rebirths ; in a communal reference it was the 
conservation and transmission of the tradition of culture 
and learning, of the arts and sciences, from generation 
to generation, a debt which the individual owes and must 
repay to the Rishis, the Fathers of the Race. 

One characteristic mark of the educational organisa- 
tion was this : — education was organised as an integral 
element in a man's social status. The social and com- 
munal (village) systems on which the educational organi- 
sation was based ordained a practically free and com- 
pulsory higher education for the Brahman, Kshatriya and 
Vaisya classes, and a well-nigh universal primary educa- 
tion for the village communities. This social and com- 
munal status not only socialised education, it ensured that 
the theoretical instruction, whether elementary or higher, 
was supplemented by vocational training in and through 
the Upavedas, and later on, through the Vidyas and Kalas 
(sciences and arts), — though there was a retrogression in 
the latter-day Chatuspathis and tols. 

In the mediaeval tols, the curriculum was narrowed 
down, and there grew up special schools for literature, 
grammar, law, Nyaya, Vedanta, medicine, mythology, 
Tantric rituals, etc. Lexicology, grammar and the ele- 
ments of Belles Lettres and Rhetoric were common to 
all the schools, and would be studied for a period varying 
from five to seven years or more. The specialisation 
would then begin. “Advanced literature (including 
grammar, lexicology, rhetoric, poetry and the drama) 
would take about five years, Logic, Metaphysics and 
Theology from ten to fifteen years. Law (the Smritis, the 
Sangrahas and the commentaries with elements of 
Mimamsa) ten years, Mythology (the Puranas) and Tantric 
Rituals, four years." The course of study often lasted, 
as Dr. Thomas noted, for twenty years, from the tenth 
to the thirtieth year. 

The curriculum of study in the Arabic muktab would 
include Etymology, Syntax, Rhetoric and Logic in the first 
three or four years, and subsequent courses of (I) Litera- 
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ture (for three or four years), (2) Jurisprudence or Tradi- 
tion (for five years or more), and (3) Logic, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Geometry, Algebra and Astronomy for five years 
or more. 

Let us not superciliously dismiss these studies as 
"learned lumber.* TTie Astronomy and Mathematics were 
not less advanced than those of Tycho Brahe, Cardan and 
Fermat ; the Anatomy was equal to that of Vesalius, the 
Hindu Logic and Methodology more advanced than that 
of Ramus, and equal to Bacon*s ; the physico-chemical 
speculations on combustion, heat, chemical affinity, clearer, 
more rational, and more original than those of Van Hel- 
mont of Stahl ; and the Grammar, whether of Sanskrit 
or Prakrit, or of the Semitic tongues, the most scientific 
and comprehensive in the world before Bopp, Rask and 
Grimm. 

Even in the dark first decade of the 19th century, 
after a hundred years or more of rapid decadence and 
decline, darkest India showed a fairly illumined chart of 
literacy, witness the census of 1815, witness also Munro's 
minute on indigenous education and Elphinstone’s on the 
Dakshini grants of the Peshwas. Even in that fin de siecle, 
not less than 30 per cent of the boys were at school, 
and not less than I in 600 or thereabouts (as compared 
with Scotland’s proud climax of I in 500 twenty-five years 
ago) were receiving in the tols and muktabs an advanced 
instruction in Grammar, Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, in 
Logic, Law or Astronomy, in Therapeutics and Medicine, 
roughly corresponding to the University grade in our days. 
But when the new learning from the West installed itself, 
the gentry and the priestly classes disdained to pay court, 
and the figures show with great probability that of every 
hundred who had devoted themselves to the Higher 
Learning in Pre-British India, only 16 had betaken them- 
selves to the New Learning by the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, i.e., till so late as three decades ago, and the residue 
had diminished by 36 per cent. The total number of 
persons engaged in advanced studies had been actually 
diminished by a third. It is only since the advent of the 
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new movements of the Teaching University and the 
smaller regional University in the India of the last tv^o 
decades that in the University grade of education our 
generation is beginning to push on to the point to which 
mediaeval India had carried us before. But a school ti; 
every village is yet a far cry. The village communities of 
old organised such things better, for theirs was a growth 
from within. 

Such was National education, the genuine Swadeshi 
commodity. 

The Indian educational ideal to-day must be a living 
expression of this Indian mentality, a new construction of 
the Indian genius in response to the moving forces of the 
Time Spirit and Universal Humanity. 

For historic continuity cannot be broken with im- 
punity ; our statistics of illiteracy and village decadence 
and destitution bear witness to the results of violently 
upsetting an old historic organisation without heeding the 
principles of organic growth and adaptation to enviroT - 
ment, a fatal blunder which Sir Henry Maine and Sir 
Alfred Lyall have alike deplored. 

At the same time, we must march abreast with 
Universal Humanity and fall in a line with its serried ranks. 

Fortunately, our Indian civilisation, amidst much that 
is crude and obsolete and destructive of healthy social 
tissues, has in its essentials been one of the grCvit civilising 
forces of human history, as an age-long priest of Hum*-'- 
nity and Cuture to more than half the human race ; and in 
particular the Indian educational ideal and organisation, 
which was worked out in consonance with this civilising 
mission, had all the essential elements of progi-ess. so that 
it is not for us a difficult task to reconcile the demands of 
the modern spirit, of modern ideals of education, with 
fidelity to the genius of India. 

I will illustrate this in detail. 

First, take the essentially modern idea that education 
is a form of community service just like conservancy and 
sanitation. The Indian village community also made it a 
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communal service, and the village schoolmaster was 
common as common land and common water. It is no 
wonder that so late as the end of the eighteenth century 
India gave England the first hint of elementary schools for 
the masses, for, as Macaulay's schoolboy knows, the 
Lancaster system was of Madras origin. 

Or, again, take that distant vision of a free and univer- 
sal secondary education, an idea which has travelled very 
far from the old English prejudice, now happily obsolete, 
that secondary and higher education was a luxury, and 
more or less the monopoly of the rich. The Hindu social 
system, as we have just seen, was based on a compulsory 
and practically free secondary or higher education for 
Dvija or twice-born classes (including, be it noted, 
merchants and traders) irrespective of wealth or social 
position, so that to the poor Dvija learning became his 
portion in life. What was however wrong with the old 
system was the blindness to the fact that every man is a 
Dvija. twice-born, being born once of Nature and once 
again of the Spirit. 

Or again, take socialisation, that modern panacea for 
the evils of overweening individualism. 1 have already 
pointed out that in spite of the Hindu's individualistic 
concept of Moksha (liberation) and Atmavidya (self- 
realisation), — and even in this matter there was the strug- 
gling idea of Sarvamukti, the liberation of all creatures at 
the same time, — education itself was organised as an 
integral element in a man's social status (his Vama- 
shramadharma). With the Hindu, social solidarity was 
supreme ; Lokasthiti (social stability), Lokasangraha 
(social solidarity), Mahajana-pratyaya (social consensus), 
and Mahajana-sampradaya (social continuity), were 
stressed in the life of fhe individual as a member of 
society. But the equally essential element of social equal- 
ity suffered, and accordingly when we orientate our 
University education in such a way as to illumine it with 
the light of social ideals, we must stress the ideals of social 
equality and social justice so as to redress the balance. 
Islamic culture exemplifies social equality, and latter-day 
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Hindu revivals have also been imbued with it as an ideal, 
probably from Islamic contacts.* 


THE VEDANl'A WORK IN AMERICA 
Summer Classes at the Shanti Ashrama 

During the month of June this year, Swami Prakasha- 
nanda held the summer Yoga classes at the Shanti 
Ashrama as usual. About twenty-five students availed 
themselves of the rare opportunity presented by such 
occasions. The great interest in the Vedanta teachings 
and specially in the practical spiritual living amidst the 
quiet and uplifting atmosphere of the Ashrama is obvious 
from the fact that students came from distant places, such 
as St. Louis and other cities situated thousands of miles 
away. 

Arrival of the New Swamis 

Owing to the sudden receipt of the cable message 
from Honolulu regarding the expected arrival of Swami 
Paramananda with Swamis Dayananda and Akhilananda 
in San Francisco by the middle of June, Swami Prakasha- 
nanda sent for Swami Prabhavananda from the Portland 
Center to greet the Swamis and welcome them at the 
Temple. Accordingly Swami Prabhavananda, accom- 
panied by Dr. Herman Kronenberg, the President of the 
Society and Mr. E C. Brown, one of the Board of Directors, 
greeted the Swamis at the dock upon their arrival per 
S. S. Taiyo Maru on the 18th of June. Then they were 
all taken to the Temple and received there with cordial 
welcome and duly entertained with Hindu dinner and 
refreshments. Swami Paramananda left the same evening 
for Ananda- Ashrama, La Crescenta with Swami Akhila- 
nanda, w'ho is going to assist him in his ever-growing 
work in Boston and Southern California. 

* Extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by Dr. Seal 
to the University of Bombay in August last. 
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Reception to the Swamis. 

On Sunday, June 20th, during the morning service at 
the Temple, Swami Prabhavananda formally presented 
Swami Dayananda to the public, who has been specially 
sent from India to help Swami Prakashananda in the work 
at the Hindu Temple, San Francisco and the Pacific coast. 
Dr. Herman Kronenberg, Mr. A. S. Wollberg and 
Mrs. Clara M. Pettee welcomed the Swami with suitable 
speeches on behalf of the Society. In response to the 
cordial welcome, Swami Dayananda spoke in part : — 

“Please allow me to convey to you my sincere and 
heart-felt thanks for the warm and cordial welcome you 
have accorded to me this morning. This is my first trip 
to America, the land of freedom and opportunities, and 
1 am pleased to meet you all. Wherever we may be 
situated, we are all children of God, and it is a pleasure 
to come in contact with His children in different parts of 
the globe and profit by each other’s experience. 

“Peace and blessedness is the goal of mankind. It is 
the goal of the East as well as the goal of the West. But 
how is the West trying to realize that goal ? By conquer- 
ing nature. True it is that man is born to conquer nature 
but by nature the West understands external nature only 
— control over the elements, control over land, water and 
sky. It has made wonderful discoveries in the domain of 
science and believes that true happiness consists in the 
machines. But is it really true? I ask you to pause and 
think if you are really happy with all your machines and 
scientific discoveries. Of course not. Machines can 
never make mankind happy. They are necessary to a 
certain extent but we must not depend too much upon 
them — we must not make them the be-all and end-all of 
our life. The be-all and end-all of our life is the realiza- 
tion of the Atman, the Spirit within, which is the mine of 
infinite bliss and happiness. And this is obtained by 
controlling the mind, the internal nature alone. TTis 
control of internal nature, the realization of the Atman — 
is the ideal of India, the mother of all that is noble, moral 
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and spiritual. And this the West must learn from the 
East if it really wants peace and happiness." 

On the same day, a large number assembled at 
Ananda-Ashrama to attend the services, expressing in this 
way their joy at the return of Swami Paramananda. On 
Tuesday an impromptu reception at the Ashrama Com- 
munity-House gave the Swami opportunity to greet his 
friends in a more informal way and to present to them 
Swami Akhilananda who expressed his appreciation of 
the warm welcome accorded to him, in sincere, earnest 
words which immediately won sympathetic response. 

At Boston and La Crescenta 

Swami Paramananda could not however long stay at 
Ananda-Ashrama, for he started on the 29th June for 
Boston, Cincinnati and other places in the east. In his 
absence, Swami Akhilananda conducted the Thursday 
night and the Sunday evening classes and Sister Daya 
the Tuesday evening and Sunday morning classes. On 
Swami Paramananda*s return, the summer school has 
begun in the Ananda-Ashrama. Many have come and 
are living in the Ashrama itself to benefit by the Swamis* 
company and discourses and the holy atmosphere of the 
place. 

Classes and Sunday Lectures at the Hindu Temple 

Chiring the absence of Swami Prakashananda in June. 
Mr. E. B. Brown conducted the first two Sunday services 
at the Temple, his topics being "Conquest of Fear" and 
"Who deserves Immortality." A large and appreciative 
congregation greeted Swami Prabhavananda, who con- 
ducted the last two Sunday services, his subjects being 
"Fullness of Life" and "Reincarnation and Immortality." 

Since Swami Prakashananda’ s return from the Shanti 
Ashrama at the end of June, Swami Dayananda com- 
menced giving discourses on the Bhagavad Gita every 
Tuesday evening. 

Swami Dayananda, by his sweet quiet disposition and 
amiable character, has already won the hearts of the 
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members of the Society and Swami Prakashananda is 
very much pleased to have him as his assistant and 
cherishes great hope of extending the scope and sphere 
of work as occasions demand and opportunities present 
themselves. 


NEWS AND NOTES 

Agastya, the Hindu Missionary of Ancient India 

In order to maintain life it is as necessary to draw 
blood into the lungs as to pump it out for proper circular 
tion in the body. It is as true literally and figuratively of 
an individual as of a nation. If a nation is to live, it 
should not only accumulate power by steadfast adherence 
to its ancient ideals, but must also go out with zeal and 
enthusiasm to propagate them to the 'arger world, and 
thus make its life flow in eternal freshness and vigour. 

From time immemorial ours has been a spiritual ideal 
and our national leaders who were Seers of Truth, not 
only lived up to it but also propagated it among other 
nations. Urged by missionary zeal they travelled far and 
wide, teaching and preaching as they went and thus 
shared the Amrita, the nectar, of divine wisdom they had 
realised, with all and sundry. Our mythology is replete 
with stories of such missionaries. It cannot be denied that 
there is much truth hidden in these legends, especially 
when such accounts are supported by inscriptional and 
other reliable evidences. Such is the account of the 
Rishi Agastya. Mr. O. C. Ganguli contributes an article to 
the Rupam (reproduced in the V isva-Bharati Quarterly, 
July), in which he discusses Agastya as an ancient Hindu 
coloniser. Agastya belonged to the temple of Shiva in 
Kashi and was a staunch devotee of the deity. With a 
view to propagate religion he set out on a travel and 
after crossing the Vindhyaranyam reached the South. 
There he reclaimed the primeval forests and made them 
fit for human habitation. In the Aranya-Kdnda xi — 81 
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of the Rdmdyana we read : He who having vanquished 
the deadly A suras, by his many beneficent acts, made the 
southern region accessible and habitable, for the good of 
the people. The same reference is also seen in the 
Lanlia-Kdnda, cxvii, 13 — 14. He established many an 
ashrama, and vanquished among many demons Ilvala and 
Vdtapi whose names are handed down to us in the 
modem place-names of Aipole and Badami. 

The advent of this Aryan sage to the South marked 
a turning-point in its history. He not only preached there 
the highest religious doctrines of the North, but also 
enlightened the people in many branches of secular 
knowledge. He was the spiritual preceptor of many 
South Indian princes, especially of the Pandyan princes. 
He is said to be the first to introduce the worship of Shiva 
and the Science of Medicine among the Southerns. He 
invented the Tamil language and systematised Dravidian 
alphabet and grammar, — his grammar being known as 
Agothiam. He is further reputed to have been the author 
of a treatise on image-making. In this way he bore to 
the South the torch of learning and culture and made it 
perfectly civilised. 

But the field of activity of this intrepid Hindu mission- 
ary was not confined within the limits of India but extend- 
ed even beyond the seas. Agastya, it is said, drank off 
through his psychic powers all the waters of the sea which 
offered obstructions to his oversea activities, and went 
over to the far East to preach Hinduism. From inscrip- 
tional evidence we find that, among different places, he 
sojourned in the distanc Cambodia. The following is from 
a fragmentary inscription at Ankor-Vat in Cambodia, 
which refers to the first part of his activities there. *'That 
Brahmin, Agastya, born in the land of the Aryans, devoted 
to the worship of Shiva, having come by his psychic 
power to the land of the Cambodians for the purpose of 
worshipping the Shiva-lingam k^^own as Sri Bhadreswara, 
and having worshipped the god for a long time, attained 
beatitude,'* He also founded a royal dynasty there and 
erected many magnificent temples for the deity of his 
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worship. All these undoubtedly signalise his presence in 
the far East. 

But that was not all. The untiring energy of our 
hero was not yet wholly exhausted. He, it is said in 
Vdyu-Purdna, also visited the following islands in the 
Indian Ocean : Barhina-dwipa (perhaps Borneo), Kusha- 
dwipa, Vardha-dwipa, Shdrdd'iycL-dwipa (which may be 
one or other of the Sunda islands). 

Thus Agastya is credited with carrying, in the face of 
dangers and difficulties, the torch of Aryan culture to dark 
and distant lands. The seeds of Aryan thought sown 
in those lands must have been the beginning of the 
efflorescene of a fully developed Brahminic culture. 

It is true that much of what we know of Agastya and 
his activities partakes of the nature of a myth. But in- 
scriptions, sculptures, traditions — all confer an amount of 
reality on it which cannot be easily ignored. It may be 
that the Agastya who is mentioned in Indian, Cambodian 
and Javanese traditions and inscriptions, is not one single 
person, but really typifies the host of the first colonisers. 
Or it is more probable that many of those early colonisers 
belonged to the clan of Agastya. That Agastya estab- 
lished an Agastya^gotra is known from the Asvaldyana 
Grihya-Sutra and also indirectly from an inscription 
discovered in South Kodoe. 

SwAMi Ramakrishnananda 

The birthday anniversary of Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda, one of the direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna and 
the founder of the Math and Mission Branch and of the 
Sri Ramakrishna Mission Students* Home at Madras, 
came off on the 6th August last and was duly celebrated 
by the members of the Madras Math and Students* Home 
and by the Swami’s friends, admirers and disciples. 

The members of the Math as well as the boys of 
the Residential and Industrial Schools of the Students 
Home spent the whole day in worship and song. And 
in the evening they and devotees assembled in a 
meeting to discourse on the Swami*8 life and work. 
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The speakers dwelt on the various aspects of his 
life. “The Swami was a living embodiment of the 
ideal of Gum-bhahtu Though a great Jnani. he 
always held that Bhakti was Jnana crystallised. 
.... His frame would shrink to touch money. After a 
class, his students had to tie the carriage fare in a corner 
of his cloth and the gharri-walla had to take it from there 
after bringing him at the Math. He looked upon all 
women as incarnations of the Divine Mother. . . . Such 
was his devotion that in the hot season, he would daily 
spend hours in fanning the picture of Sri Ramakrishna, 
which to him was no mere picture but a living presence. 
Once, while he was living in an outhouse in the Ice 
House compound at Triplicane, the rains came through 
the roof at night and lest it should disturb his Guru’s 
sleep he sat "watching the whole night, holding an 
umbrella over the picture.” 

Swami Yatiswarananda, president of the Math, said 
in course of his speech : “Personally 1 had not the privilege 
of sitting at his feet. Yet, soon after my joining the 
Order, when 1 came to Madras, I felt his presence guiding 
and shaping me at every point. That he is still with us, 
those who have eyes to see will see. As I think of him, 
his life comes before me in pictures. Two boys, Sasi 
and Sarat, came one day to Sri Ramakrishna. They were 
cousins. While talking to them he said, *My boys, if 
tiles and bricks are burnt with a name impressed on 
them, they retain the name for ever ; in the same way, 
if young men become spiritual early, they will retain 
the impression through life.’ Then he told the boys 
about the evil of early marriage, when Sasi asked if 
marriage was against religious life ; Sri Ramakrishna 
fetched a Bible and asked Sasi to read the portion where 
Jesus says, ‘Let men be eunuchs for the Kingdom of 
God.’ Sasi paid many visits after this and was soon 
transformed. He resolved to dedicate his life to his 
Guru. After the passing away of Sri Ramakrishna, most 
of the disciples were swayed by the ideals of meditation 
and study, and for twelve years day after day through 
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turmoil and su£Fering in the Baranagore Math, it was he 
who knit the other disciples together and served them all 
with the love of a mother. As Swami Vivekananda has 
said, he was the pillar of the Math and but for him the 
Order of Sri Ramakrishna would have been impossible. 
When the Madrasees asked Swami Vivekananda for a 
Sadhu to work in South India, Swamiji said, ‘I am going 
to send you one who is more orthodox than most of you,* 
and his choice fell on Sasi. He remained in Madras for 
fourteen years, and what his presence meant to those who 
came in contact with him, and what an amount of good 
his influence has created, it is needless for me to say.** 

The Ramakrishna Mission Relief Work at Midnapore. 

From the reports of the workers of the Mission, it 
is apprehended that with the subsidence of the flood 
waters, the condition of the flood-striken people will be 
more serious than what it is at present : there will be an 
extensive outbreak of famine and epidemic. The whole 
of the autumnal crop has been ruined and the people 
have to wait for a long time for the next one. During 
this period they must be helped with food and clothes, 
and monetary grants for building their huts. For this 
extensive and long-continued relief operation, thousands 
of rupees, rice, fodder and clothes are required. TTie 
Mission is now working at Chandipur, Itabevia and 
Totanala and has closed its Nedhrya Centre where no 
more help is thought necessary at present, for, water has 
totally subsided and people are getting work in the fields. 
The weekly expense of the Mission is Rs. 2,000. Though 
the Mission is daily receiving telegrams for help from 
many places, it is unable to extend its sphere of work 
on account of want of funds. We earnestly hope that 
immediate help will come from the kind-hearted public 
for succouring the distress of these helpless persons. Con- 
tributions to be sent to the following addresses : (1) The 

President, Ramakrishna Mission, Belur, Howrah. (2) The 
Secretary, Ramkrishna Mission, 1, Mukherjee Lane, Bagh 
Bazar, Calcutta. 
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Arise I Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is reached, 

— SVAMl VlVEKANANDA. 
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NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS WITH THE 
HOLY .MOTHER Y 

4 ’' 

[These notes, taken from the diary of a disciple as published 
in the Bengali monthly, Vdhodhan, derive their value from the 
simplicity and directness with which many aspects of practical 
religion are herein touched upon and illuminated. To those of us 
who had the special privilege of knowing her, these words have an 
extreme spiritual value and siRniheanre, as those of one who was 
considered as the first and the greatest disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, 
and possessed of immeasurable spiritual power and wisdom, may w'dl 
claim to have. We hope to present our readers further instalments 
of these invaluable records in the future issues of P.B.] 

1 asked the Mother, "Mother, how shall I live my 
life?" 

She replied, "As you are doing now. Ever pray to 
Him yearningly in constant recollection and contemplation 
of Him.” 

“Mother, I am frightened at the sight of even great 
souls — Mahapury^s — slipping from the Ideal. 
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“If one lives amidst objects of enjoyment, tliey 
naturally come to one. Do not cast your eyes even on 
a wooden representation of a woman or ever go near it.” 

“But, Mother, is it not true that it is God who 
actuates man to every action/* 

“Yes, it is true. But is man conscious of it? He 
thinks in his blind infatuation that he is the original 
doer. — He does not rely on God. Whoever surrenders 
himself to God is saved. A Sadhu must always be 
extremely alert. His path is very slippery, and a 
slippery path has to be trod with exceedingly careful 
steps. Is it a fun to be a Sannyasin ? He must not even 
look at a woman, and when he walks the street, his eyes 
should be fixed on his big toes. Just a.s th(' collar of a 
dog saves it from being killed as a street dog, even .so 
does the ochre-robe of a Sannyasin save him from harm. 
His is the royal road and every one makes way for him. 

“7'he mi^d naturally tends to evil : it is disinclined 
to good deeds. It was my habit to rise early in the 
morning and meditate. But once I failed to get up so 
early through indisposition. And such is the natural in- 
dolence of the mind that for several (lays I Was late in 
rising. 1 herefo'e you must be up and doing if you 
W'ant to achieve anything good and gre ^it. W hen <]i]ring 
my stay in the I^^cihacai* at Dakshineswar, I \vc>uld s(‘e ti>.’ 
silver moon reflected in the calm waters of the Ganges. 

1 would tearfully pray to God : 'O Lar<i, even in the 
moon there are .stains. May my ml? id be ab.->olutelv 
spotless ! * 

“You were a Calcutta boy, you c luld easily live a 
comfortable married life. Bui you have given up every* 
thing. Why should your mind revert to its thought?” 

“Mother, IS the practice of Pranayama c\nd dsannf 
beneficial ?** 

* It wa.s a room intended for the U'mple music. The Holy 
Molhf-r ijkpH to occupy it while stayins in th" Ti-o.ph’. 

+ Parlinitnr TV»stTirf»S 
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The practice of them brings one occult powers and 
occult powers lead one astray.** 

Should a Sadhu travel in the holy places?’* 

“Why should he. if he feels calm and peaceful in 
one fixed place?** 

“Mother, I scarcely have concentration of mind. 
Graciously awaken my Kundalini”* 

“Rest assured She will wake up. A little of japa 
and meditation will rouse Her. Of course She will not 
awake of Herself. You must practise Sadhana. Practise 
meditation and by and by your mind will be so calm 
and fixed that you will find it hard to keep away from 
meditation. Rut meditation should not be forcibly 
l?raclis<id. On the day when you find it hard to medi- 
tate, end by making your salutations to the Lord. On 
other days, meditation will come smooth and easy.*’ 

“Mother, how is it 1 cannot calm and concentrate 
my mind ? I find it ruffled by various thoughts during 
medilalion.” 

“t.)f (.'(uirse it is bad if the mind thinks of money, 
or children. But the thought of one’s work is 
natural. If you cannot meditate, repeat the Name. 
japat Siddhi — ‘Realisation will come through the re- 
p(‘iition of the Name.’ \es, japa wall eventually bring 
spiritual realisation. It is good if you can meditate, but 
>ou ru‘ed not do it forcibly.” 

* # ♦ * 

“Mother, shall 1 practise Sadhana living in the 
Benares Math, or retire for the purpose to a solitary 
place? Which is better?** 

Practise Sadhana for some time in some solitary 
place like Hrishikcsli. This will so strengthen your mind 
that in whatever place or company you may keep it 
aftcrwartls, it will remain unaffected. A small plant has 

*Ktwdalmi VoiU-diip’ The dormant ‘-piritual i>ower is so 

called. 
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to be hedged round against coWs or goats. A grown 
plant has no fear from them. Whenever you feel your 
mind is beset with undesirable thoughts and desires for 
knowledge, pray to Him earnestly, — He will purify your 
mind and answer your enquiries." 

"Mother, I feel I am powerless. I have taken shelter 
in you. Do \vrhat you like vdth me." 

{Folding her hands in a prayer) May He protect 
your vow of Sannyasa ! Never fear. He is ever looking 
after you. Do His work and practise Sadhana. A little 
daily work drives aWay idle thoughts from the mind. A 
solitary and inactive life is possible to be beset with 
idle thinking." 

"Where and how shall I practise Sadhana?" 

"Benares is the place for you. Sadhana means con- 
centrating the mind on God and plunging it deeper and 
deeper in His thought. Repeat His Name." 

"Is it any use merely repeating His name, if I do 
not love Him?" 

"Your cloth will get wet if you fall into water, either 
willingly or unwillingly. Constantly practise meditation. 
Your mind is ‘unripe’ — unsteady — now. But constant 
meditation will make it steady and calm. And always 
discriminate. Whenever the mind goes after anything 
other than God, consider it as transient and surrender 
the mind at the sacred feet of the Lord. Be like the 
man who, while angling for hsh, became so absorbed irt 
it that he did not hear the least of the din and bustle 
of a marriage procession passing by." 

"What is the aim of life?" 

"To realise God and to be absorbed uninterrupted- 
ly in His consciousness, is the aim. You are a monk, 
you are His own man. He is taking care of your present 
and future. Why should you worry? One cannot of 
course think of God constantly. Therefore Sometimes 
take a walk, at other times meditate." 


A NATION ADRIFT 


Tlie year is coining to an end. But the passing year 
holds out no hope for the nation. The situation is decid- 
edly gloomier and more complex than before. The nation 
seems to be adrift. The sky is just now filled with the 
angry tumults of communal battles and the ugly clamours 
of electioneering. And only a very stout optimism can 
discover in them auspicious omens of the future. 

Communalism and council-work, — 2ure these the 
foundation on which we are going to build our future? 
We are not blind to the constructive work that is being 
variously carried on in the country. There are move- 
ments for uplifting the untouchables. There are a few 
national schools and colleges. There are indigenous in- 
dustrial enterprises, — there is the Khadi and Charkja move- 
ment. And there are of course literary and artistic 
revivals in some of the provinces. These are no doubt 
contributing to a certain extent towards national self- 
realisation. But more is wanted and more organised 
movements, and above all the consciousness, spread 
throughout the country, of the purpose for which the 
nation lives, that our every action and movement may be 
real and truly guided. But what are the real conditions? 
Constructional works are only spasmodic and unrelated, 
often devoid of correct bearings on the collective whole 
and not yet imbued with the consciousness of their true 
place in the scheme of the nationhood. And those activi- 
ties in which the country seems most interested are really 
no part, or only a very inessential part, of the national 
being. 

The political aspect of nationalism has hopelessly in- 
fatuated us. We are seeking national salvation essen- 
tially through political movements. We are unduly 
emphasising the political aspect of the national struggle, 
and all problems and functions of the collective life are 
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being interpreted in terms of politics, with the consequence 
that, taken out of the calm atmosphere in which only they 
are truly comprehended and solved, they have assumed 
ugly and dangerous proportions. For instance, the com- 
munal problem. The political aspect of it is really the 
most insignificant. It is essentially social and cultural. 
But social and cultural problems cannot be solved by 
pacts and conferences. They can be solved by creating 
the correct atmosphere of unity, refinement and sympathy, 
by a deep comprehension of the underlying facts of 
history, sociology and religion involved, and not by 
harangues and recriminations. The process of solution 
can but be slow. But unfortunately the short-sided and 
hasty policy of the political leaders has made it a politi- 
cal question par excellence. And now the atmosphere 
about it is charged with too much heat to be easily and 
delicately handled. It ought never to be interfered with 
by politicians. It should be left to social reformers and 
religious leaders, to those who have made of themselves 
and their religions a harmony of the ideals of the contend- 
ing communities. 

Similarly, educational problems should be tackled by 
educationists alone and should not be made fashionable 
pendants by politicians to their programmes. The true 
progress of Indian education lies in the coalition of the 
various educational activities within India, informed with 
spiritual idealism. The industrial reconstruction in the 
same way should be left to expert economists and 
sociologists and not to politicians developing promiscuous 
economic policies to serve the passing purposes of 
diplomacy. And thus every other national function in 
conformity with the national genius. 

We suggest that every sphere of life has its laws of 
function and growth. We cannot override them without 
obstructing its development and ultimately that of national 
welfare. Let us therefore organise every sphere 
separately, without any artificial regard for the political 
ideal. It may be asked, what, if all the spheres are 
separately organised, should the cementing factor, the 
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underlying unity be? The principle of synthesis will of 
course be the realisation of the national ideal. India has 
a fixed spiritual ideal and fixed laws governing her society, 
economics and politics in unison with it. This dynamic 
spiritual ideal is the unifying principle relating the 
different spheres of her collective life. The consciousness 
of the common ideal and the desire to realise it will 
inspire the different planes of national activity with a 
unitary purposiveness. What is being sought to be done 
through politics, we want to do through religion. We 
want spirituality, not politics, to govern the life of the 
nation. 

I he present tendencies however go counter to the 
requirements of national well-being. The birth of political 
movements in India is to a certain extent a reaction 
against, but to a greater extent a result of, the impact of 
Western civilisation on India. The Congress was created 
and run by Westerners and Western-educated Indians 
who were innocent of a proper knowledge of the Indian 
culture. The ideal held up by the Congress was, and 
still is. the realisation of a state, pre-eminently political, 
after the Western model, centralising and governing all 
the functions of the collective life. We did not ask 
whether such a state-ideal was intrinsically sound and 
wholesome, or true to the experience and genius of 
India. We ran madly after this glittering prize and cried 
to all and sundry to join us in this noble race. But the 
tumult of this joyous race has eventually roused many 
demons from their slumbers, and, released from their 
fetters, they are now overrunning this unhappy land. 

The most urgent question before the country now is 
of the choice between politics and spirituality as the 
centre of the national life. What is wanted is a clear 
formulation of the concept of the future Indian state. Is 
it to be a replica of the W^estern political state, that is to 
say, are we to organise ourselves into a nation of aggres- 
sive exploiters, hungering for other peoples* lands and 
robbing weaker nations of their prosperity and freedom. 
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building monstrous armies, navies, air forces and 
diplomatic corps and preparing the nationals as zealous 
supporters of the state policy? For, euphemism apart, a 
Western state is doing all these, and it cannot redeeip 
itself and rise to ethical levels without changing its very 
outlook and constitution and deliberately making spiritual 
uplift its governing ideal. Or is it to be a state 
whose function will be limited to externals only, which 
will look after the material necessities of the nation, its 
administration and defence, but leave all essentials, such 
as education, social economy and religion, to the collective 
wisdom of the people? It is on the nature of our choice 
that the character and ideal of national reconstruction and 
struggle depend. We hold that the latter has been the 
governing ideal of India*s collective life from time im> 
memorial. Political dominions have come and gone 
leaving little mark on the real life of the people, which 
has been growing and developing according to its own 
laws with its leaders of Incarnations and prophets, sages 
and philosophers. Let us shake off the fond delusion that 
we are devoid of the organisational principle in our 
collective life and have to borrow it from the West. We 
had it intensely alive and active through millenniums 
and we have it still, would we but look for it. Are we 
to discard it now in favour of a doubtful foreign import ? 

it must be remembered that human nature is the same 
in all times and lands. It has its laws and processes o^ 
fulfilment. Man is essentially a spiritual being. In the 
realisation of this his essential and eternal nature lies his 
permanent satisfaction and final peace. ITiis is the end 
towards which all his efforts are tending consciously or 
unconsciously. The duty and utility of a state or nation 
lie in speeding him on his onward path and clearing it 
of all obstacles. If a state replaces this high ideal by a 
lower one, it not only creates a clash of duties and ideals 
in the individual, but also cripples itself by dwarfing the 
spiritual growth of its citizens. TTie troubles witnessed in 
the West to-day, or for the matter of that, in the whole 
world, are ultimately traceable to this internal conflict that 
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the political scheme of life has created. There is no 
domestic, social or religious peace. It is one long story 
of conflict, conflict ad infinitum in all planes of life. It 
is idle to plead that the political bias of the state need 
not affect the individual spiritual ideals of the nationals. 
They are constrained to uphold the state with their mental, 
moral and pihysical support, and this makes a tremendous 
difference. It is a vicious circle in which they are caught. 
Their own greed being organised upholds the state and 
the state pushes them on in the downward path of moral 
ruin. 

It is true India also was not absolutely free from this 
evil. But here the evil was sought to be minimised. 
Exploitation or aggression was discouraged. India never 
went out to conquer a foreign land. When she went out, 
she did so to extend her cultural dominion through loving 
service and sympathetic understanding. That noble 
idealism has not yet forsaken her. It is slowly asserting 
itself even in the uncongenial atmosphere of politics. For, 
what was the non-co-operation movement, if not a hark- 
ing back from the lure of the foreign ideal to our own 
spiritual ideal ? Tlie influence of Mahatma Gandhi 
transformed the nature of Indian politics. His doctrine 
of Satyagraha was a reapplication of the age-old Indian 
ideal to the work of national reconstruction. But even he 
was not free from the taint of politics, he also believed in 
expediency. His gaze was not always fixed on the high 
pedestal of Heaven but strayed sometimes to a group of 
persons who seem to hold the fate of India in their hands. 
His worship soug'ht for signs from On High in the changed 
mentality of the white bureaucracy. But we can either 
follow God or man, there is no midway. And therefore, 
as it happens when men seek the fruits of their efforts 
from other men, his movement failed to be truly dis- 
interested and spiritual and was as much given to hope 
and despair, jealousy and hatred as any other political 
movement. 

The two streams of political expediency and spiritual 
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idealism are flowing on in our national movements, often 
side by side but sometimes crossing each other. On 
which of them shall we float our boat? The choice need 
not and indeed cemnot be arbitrary. One thing is clear, — 
our past must have a determining voice in this choice. 

There are two ways in which the worth and efficiency 
of our national policy can and should be judged. Firstly, 
it must not clash with the individual ideal which is of 
course purely spiritual and unalterable. Secondly, it must 
be potent enough to endow the nation with all-round 
prosperity, by revivifying all its functions. The idea of 
prosperity however must not be identified with actual 
earthly profits gained but with the infusion of strength — 
physical, mental and spiritual — into the nation. For 
earthly things may often be speedily gained through un- 
righteousness. But as the books say, * 'Through un- 
righteousness they prosper, they find benefits, they 
conquer their enemies, but they perish at the root.” 

Between the two policies that are guiding our national 
activities, to which we have referred, the choice can 
safely be made by applying the fore-mentioned tests. The 
first policy, that of political expediency, manifestly clashes 
with the individual ideal. That ideal is Mu\ti or spirit- 
ualisation of life. Not only is the knowledge of, and 
union with, God posited as the one inevitable end to- 
wards which man must and does travel, but his whole 
life with its unavoidable multiplicity of action and experi- 
ence has been sought to be spiritualised or deified. He 
is guided in all his actions by Dharma, And Dharma 
demands that his thoughts and actions should conform to 
moral and spiritual principles. There is only one cause 
of all things, God. He is the one driving force in life, 
and every detail of life should be understood in relation 
to Him. Our duties to the nation are not an exception. 
They also should be conceived as a part of Dharma. Our 
service to the people must be a service of God Himself. 
Tlie policy of expediency clashes with this idea. It is a 
clash of outlooks and therefore fundamental. It does not 
trace the chain of causes further than men. Consequently 
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it compels the human causes to yield its desires. And 
when men ascribe their miseries to other men, they are 
scarcely overscrupulous in their methods of coercion. It 
relies almost wholly on diplomacy and scarcely on moral 
principles. It does not believe in the moral vindication 
in the affairs of men, and is thus diametrically opposed to 
spiritual idealism. If therefore the conflict betv/een in- 
dividual and national ideals is to be eliminated, the 
national struggle must be conceived as pre-eminently a 
movement for spiritual uplift. 

Regarding the second test, it is enough if we 
remember that the Spirit is the source and mine of all 
strength and that in India religion has been the pivot 
round which national activity has always moved. We are 
aware that many critical darts are often levelled against 
religion as one of the primary causes of India’s ruin. 
There are some, again, who would throw spiritual idealism 
into the scrap-heap in favour of industrialism and of what 
they call the economic interpretation of life. We need 
not waste our ink on them. For good or for evil, religion 
is too deeply ingrained in our national being to be 
summarily discarded, and we must interpret and recon- 
struct life from the spiritual view-point or disintegrate and 
die. Our “economic” prophets seem to think that the 
only realities are those which feel hard to the touch and 
can be measured and weighed. TTiey forget that idealism 
is the hardest of facts in the world of men. Is not the 
history of men the history of the triumph of spirit over 
the so-called realities 7 Besides it is a stupendous error to 
think that material prosperity is impossible without offer- 
ing our all at the feet of mammon. We can realise politi- 
cal and economic prosperity even without organising our 
earth-hunger, greed of gold, hatred and jealousy. Let us 
organise the best aspirations of our soul, let us stimulate 
our progress towards spiritual self-realisation. This spirit- 
ual struggle will generate a power which will be able to 
meet all situations squarely in the face^ be they political, 
economical, social or religious. Those who criticise 
religion as incapable of fructifying all fields of life, know 
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little of religion. little of that religion conquers great 
fear." For religion is strength. None is spiritual if he is 
not strong. The first expression of religion is tremendous 
rajas. Religion makes one healthy, active, alert, keen, 
strong, fearless, selfless and noble. Not from iamas, 
dullness and torpor, can one go direct to the peace and 
light of sattva. One must pass through the intermediate 
stage of rajas t tremendous activity. This is religion which, 
if sincerely practised, will generate a power the immense 
magnitude of which will astonish mankind. 

In fact, our choice can only be religion. Politics is 
not for us. Let us give up the foolishness of denying 
our past, and organise ourselves on the spiritual basis. 
We have already indicated the lines along which national 
work should be carried, — the separate organisation 
of each department. But all these departments as well 
as every individual must have one purpose in view, the 
realisation of the spiritual ideal. What exactly is being 
done in relation to politics, will have to be done in rela- 
tion to spirituality. Let us deluge the country with 
spiritual ideas, that is the first and the greatest step to- 
wards national regeneration. All other things will follow 
of course. For, when people have awakened to the con- 
sciousness of their spiritual integrity, inertia and confusion 
will fly off, and each man will set himself to his work in a 
worshipful spirit, and service of the nation will appear as 
service of God, for there is no country without God and 
except in the heart of God. 



LIFTING THE VEIL 
By Swami Pavitrananda 

The Kena Upanishad begins with a very significant 
question : 

ffTm: nfiir: wfa gw: i ^ T wfan t 

w H gufw n 

By whom desired and set forth does the mind flow 
towards its object? At whose bidding again does the 
chief Prana proceed to its functions? By whom wished 
do men utter the speech? What effulgent one, indeed, 
directs the eye or the ear?** 

We generally ignore this question amidst the din and 
turmoil of our daily life. Our mind is raising constant 
storms in us. It holds up sometimes alluring pictures 
before us, and sometimes wears very gloomy looks. We 
feel at one time completely shattered by adversities and 
at another time highly elated. We are thus eternally at the 
mercy of the whims and freaks of our mind. We are 
verily its bondmen. We do not enquire if there is any 
one at the back of the mind exerting a regulating in- 
fluence over it. Our eyes, ears and other senses are also 
most capriciously running after different objects, and most 
terrible sufferings are the consequence. It is true they 
apparently bring us occasional pleasure, but it needs 
little thought and experience to know how false and 
fleeting it is. And through the conspiracy of the mind 
and the senses, we are held back from asking ourselves 
the all-important question. Who is he that guides the 
senses ? Do they obey any laWs ? Have they any master 
over them? 

We are most of us given to superficial living. We 
do not know why we cannot dive deep into the heart 
of these momentous problems and wring therefrom the 
supreme remedy of our life's troubles. If life is all joy» 
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we can know it by going to the very source of it and 
drink deep of that fountainhead. If life is really and 
essentially miserable, a deep and inmost enquiry alone 
can find out the cause of the misery and eventually root 
it out. But somehow we do not feel inclined to take 
up this quest. We do not seem to want that ‘golden 
wand’ the touch of which will awaken ‘the sleeping 
princess. * CXirs is on the other hand the seemingly 
eternal chase after the will-o’-the-wisp of sense-joy, un- 
reasoned and foolish, and deathly terrible. 

But the Upanishad has given the answer : 

>fkT; II 

“He is the ear of the ear, the mind of the mind, the 
speech of speech. He is also the Prana of the Prana, the 
eye of the eye. Knowing thus, the wise, having relin- 
quished all false identification of the self with the senses, 
become immortal, when departed from this world.’* 

“There goes neither the eye, nor speech, nor mind ; 
we know it not ; nor do we see how to teach one about 
It. Different It is from all th^it are known, and is beyond 
the unknown as well, — thus we have heard from the 
ancient seers who explained TTiat to us.*’ 

Here is the clue to how our senses are guided and the 
mind is controlled, as well as to the remedy against their 
oppression on us. There is One within us who directs 
the senses, commands the mind and is the regulator of 
our intellect. When We realise this fact and realise Him, 
all our sufferings vanish and our imperfections are made 
whole, and we are made one with the Life Divine. Our 
everyday life gives us little opportunity to solve this 
question, for we ever identify ourselves with our senses 
and the mind, — ^to go beyond them is to negate the world 
itself — and subject ourselves to their mercies and suffer. 
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We think we are a bundle of limbs and organs and are 
extremely anxious to save and protect them. Through 
these limbs and organs we relate ourselves to other 
bundles of limbs and organs and share their suffering. 
Life is robbed of all peace and calm and we gasp for a 
breath of relief. Yet we do not know nor do we care 
to know that what we call our self is but the shadow of 
the Real Self who is hidden from us with all His glory 
and blessedness through ignorance. 

He is beyond knowledge — the ordinary knowledge. 
He cannot be known. Because He is infinite and cannot 
be grasped by our finite nature. We see all things with 
cur eyes, but because it is He who is the power behind 
the eyes, we cannot see Him. “How can you know the 
knower?** We hear with our ears, but since it is He who 
is the power behind hearing, we cannot hear Him. In 
the same way, we cannot smell Him, because the poWer 
of smell comes from Him. Words cannot express Him, 
because the power of speech comes from Him. The 
mind cannot encompass Him, because He is the 
sustainer of the mind. The senses and the mind are 
like the puppets in a puppet-play, moved and directed 
by His invisible hand. TTiis is the mystery of existence. 
Without His substance and light, this world of ours 
would have been lost in nothingness, and even ordinary 
knowledge would have been impossible ; and yet all 
these cannot even faintly express Him. As Sri 
Ramakrishna*s homely illustration explains. He is like a 
policeman with a bull’s-eye lantern on his night watch. 
His lantern lights up other things but not himself. So 
we may pursue the reflected light of God in the world 
through eternity but shall never come to its original — the 
Transcendent Effulgence. Well has the Upanishad said : 

“The sun does not shine there, nor the moon and 
the stars, nor this hghtning, and much less this fire. 
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He shining, everything else shines, by His light all this 
is lighted." His is all light that we see in the universe, 
external and internal. But none of them can show His 
Inscrutable Face I 

Therefore it is said, — Whoever says he has known 
Brahman knows Him not. But Brahman is truly com- 
prehended by him who knows Him as incomprehensible. 
Brahman is ever "unknown" to the wise. It is only the 
self-conceited ignorant who say that they have known 
Him. Brahman cannot be known in the ordinary sense 
of the word knowledge. He is not to be known objec- 
tively. He is to be realised subjectively, as the soul of 
our soul, the life of our life. We really know Him only 
when we know Him as the perceiver of all objects. 
When we have known Him thus, we no longer have a 
separate existence from Him or any consciousness of 
separateness. And we cannot then speak of Him in an 
objective sense. A salt doll went to measure the saline 
waters of the ocean ; but before it had gone far into the 
waters, it melted and became one with them. "To 
know Brahman is to become Brahman." 

The light of our life is a reflection of God’s light, 
but in our ignorance we claim it as our own. We go 
about our business in the world, and when we succeed, 
We say the success is ours, u)e have achieved it by our 
own labour and effort, scarcely thinking that the power 
to work and succeed comes from God. But when failure 
overtakes us, we do not ascribe it to ourselves, but look 
for an invisible Power to lay the responsibility on and 
cry for His help. This is life, a weary tale of alternate 
smiles and tears. Yet we do not ask ourselves whom we 
really live by. 

This is nicely explained in the Kena Upanishad by 
means of a parable. There Was a great fight between 
the gods and the demons, in which the gods came out 
victorious. In the excess of theif pride, they began to 
boast of their .powers and greatness, little thinking that 
the glory of the victory belonged really to Brahman and 
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not to themselves. Brahman perceived their exultation 
and appeared before them in a strange form. Naturally 
the gods failed to recognise Him. They said to Fire, 
“You who know everything, go and find out who this 
strange being is.“ When Fire approached Him, He asked 
him, “Who are you?“ “I am Fire,“ he replied. “What 
are your powers?*' “1 can burn all whatever there is 
on earth.’* “Burn this straw,** and Brahman put a straw 
before him. Fire approached it witli all his might, but 
could not burn it and "went back hanging his head in 
shame. At this. Air went forward. “I am Air,** he 
said, “I can take up all whatever there is on earth.*’ 
But he could not move the little straw and went back 
ashamed. But when Indra came forward, Brahman re- 
vealed to him His secret, and the gods knew that it was 
the strength of Brahman, and not their own, that gave 
them victory over the demons. 

In exactly the same way we fare in this world. We 
are easily puffed up by success and make a parade of it. 
Then comes failure to convince us of our littleness. To 
some the world goes easy, they may deny the existence 
of a Higher Power. But to others perhaps, everything 
goes wrong, they look in vain for an explanation of the 
odds of fortune. The fact is, the power behind both 
success and failure is Brahman Himself. Ignorance does 
rot permit us to perceive it. A veil of delusion hides 
as it were the Shining Face of Brahman. Should we 
then cease to strive for anything? The question does not 
arise. For, whether we will or not, we shall have to be 
active till We have oned ourselves with Brahman. Until 
we have realised Him, there can be rio peace or rest 
for us. The moral of the parable is not a stagnant 
fatalism. The parable exhorts us to cease to identify our 
self-consciousness with the mind and the senses and to 
identify it with the Real Self. It tell us to knovv the 
mind and the senses as they really are, dead and inert, 
made to look conscious and living by the reflected light 
of the Self. 



ftf^cfj i\<i: ii 

If a man knows It here, then there is truth ; if he 
does not know It here, then there is the great destruc- 
tion for him. The wise, having realised that Atman in 
all beings, become immortal, on departing from this 
world.” We have to perceive Brahman in and behind 
every object and happening in the world. Only thus 
can we go beyond the great delusion. Till then. We shall 
have to fall victims to the unceasing round of births and 
deaths with their inherent and concomitant evils and 
sufferings . 

How to realise Him? “Let the mind,” says the 
Upanishad, “always go to Him, let the mind always re- 
member Him.” “Know Him alone, — the one and only 
Existence, give up all other thoughts.” That is to say, 
deny the modifications of the mind and the senses and 
their objects. Turn your face from the shadow and look 
at the resplendent Sun. Well says the Upanishad : 

“The mind is chiefly spoken of as of two kinds, 
pure and impure. The impure mind is that which is 
possessed of desire, and the pure is that which is devoid 
of desire. 

“It is indeed the mind that is the cause of men’s 
bondage and liberation. TTie mind that is attached to 
sense-objects leads to bondage, while, dissociated irom 
sense-objects, it is held to be fit for liberation. 

“Since liberation is predicated of the mind devoid 
of desire for sense-objects, therefore the mind should 
always be made free of such desire, by the seeker after 
liberation.” 

The mind is like a search-light thrown outwards 
bringing into the light of cognition the world of sense- 
joys. Let us turn it inwards and the great Inner 
Illumination shall be ours. 

“The self-existent God has rendered the senses so 
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defective that they go outwards, and hence man sees the 
external and not the internal self. Only perchance some 
wise man, desirous of immortality, turns his eyes inwards 
and beholds the inner Atman.** Therefore Nivritti, re- 
nunciation, self-restraint and purity are the great helps to- 
wards the realisation of Brahman. 

qtcrf?f7rf<T II 

He, "who knows this knowledge of Brahman, attains 
the highest heaven, having destroyed all evil.** Brahman 
Himself is the highest heaven. 


THE PROSPECTS OF VEDANTA IN THE WEST 
By Madeline Ruth Harding 

Like most other subjects the prospects of Vedanta in 
liic West depend upon how it is presented to the people, 
and the how largely depends upon the people who present 
it. It is simplicity which people seem needing now in 
their religious life, something free of all unnecessary 
trimmings, a religion the power of which can be demons- 
trated in daily life by the overcoming of sin, sickness, and 
inharmony of every kind. But the foundation must be 
strong and absolutely clear, in the light of which all that 
comes into daily life can be examined. 

Some years ago, when first interested in what is knoWn 
as Christian Science, the writer asked that someone might 
come and give some enlightenment on certain difficulties 
in the way of its acceptance. Chief, perhaps, was the 
insistence that qU matter is illusion. This is a difficult 
point wffien at first its acceptance is demanded of a would- 
be convert. But alas I the one who came to enlighten had 
no ability to explain, and the writer feeling in still greater 
difficulty at the close of the talk, could only exclaim, 
“Then why do you dress up your illusion in jewels and 
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furs?’* But later a little study of what is meant by Maya 
gave the needed help. 

Next the explanations of the spiritual man as the only 
reality were not convincing and raised many difficulties, 
but the teaching of the Vedanta gave true light on this, 
and one began to realise the Infinite as the Life of one’s 
life, the Self of one's self. 

And so if the truths of the Vedanta are to be brought 
before the people of the West, one of the first necessaries 
is clear explanation, without embroideries, of the basic 
truths, given under such headings as God — The World — 
Man. Tliese are three subjects which appeal to all at 
some time in their lives. Perhaps all teaching under these 
heads could conform to a very clear, short, explanatory 
little text book. 

On such a foundation as this all else could be built, 
according to the needs of each one, and light would be 
thrown on the long-discussed question of the brotherhood 
of man. TTien it would be realised that it is first and 
foremost a spiritual brotherhood, the realisation of which, 
as in the case of Jesus the Christ and other great teachers 
and prophets who have come from time to time all down 
the ages, vAll manifest itself in love, self-sacrifice, and 
all that goes to make up the consciousness of a man who 
realises his onenessNvith the All-Father-Mother God. Just 
the simply put truth that God is the only Life, manifesting 
through all men, limited only by man’s material mind, 
would soon result in some conception of the brotherhood, 
as well as the greatness of mati. 

Strong food could be given as needed, but there are 
certain great truths which at first sound to mortal sense 
as blasphemy, although later the same people may accept 
them with eagerness. For instance, if any man here stood 
forth and said, as did the great Swami Vlvekananda. 
“1 am Existence, Knowledge and Bliss absolute ; 1 
am Life, the One Being, and nothing exists except through 
Me, and as Me” etc. etc., he Would run the risk of being 
certified insane. 
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Even in the case of the great Swami when similar 
utterances reached ears not prepared for them, they were 
looked upon as blasphemous. Commenting on some such 
phrases in one of his lectures in Madras, after his return 
from the Chicago Parliament of Religions, a member of 
a great missionary family wrote : “Oh this poor dark 
India ! If there is anything more pathetic than its dark- 
ness I think it is its light. Awakened India* hails these 
doctrines as inspired.*’* 

To the writer it seems that India holds the greatest 
and deepest of truths, capable of revolutionising not only 
India but the whole world. But it is the effect of these 
truths which people are out to see, and our missionaries 
and others come back here and address church congrega- 
tions on the results of ‘Idol- worship* as seen in the 
degradation of women, child-marriages, cruel treatment of 
little widows and inhuman treatment of the Shudra class. 
These are the chief pegs on which the abuse of India and 
her religion are hung, 

TTierefore, it is the grand basic truths to which we 
must revert : — that, as already stated, God is the only 
Life, manifesting through all men, limited only by man’s 
material mind. We can then show the wonderful work- 
ings-out, of which this understanding* is capable ; and 
next show that this realised will enable men to demons- 
trate this oneness in the overcoming of inharmonious 
material conditions, bringing into their life health, 
holiness, happiness, harmony, and the supply of all their 
needs. For man realising his oneness with the Infinite, 
can be the channel of nought but good. 


* Swami Vivckananda, however, believed that this great truth 
could be preached to all and made easily acceptable to them. It 
depends on how we present it. If we tell a man th^t he is God. 
he will consider it blasphemy. But if we tell him instead. “You 
are inhnite. you have infinite power in you, you are not a sinner, 
but pure, you are not miserable, but infinitely blessful, you are not 
ignorant, ' but knowledge itself; you have forgotten you real nature, 
remember it, and you will be Divine,’* we are sure many will wel- 
come it as a beauriful idea. Yet both these presentations are identi- 
cal in substance. Swamiji wanted that the glory of the Atxnan 
should be preached to all, whatever might be the form of presentation. 
-Ed., P. B. 
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The time seems to have come for a religion which 
can be judged by its fruits, in the power of good over evil, 
harmony over inharmony, health over sickness, plenty 
over lack ; and what can give greater power than the 
knowledge that the Life of our life, the Self of our self 
is God — Omnipotent, Omniscient, and Omnipresent? 

If Vedanta could be presented to the people of the 
West in this simple way, which need not rest upon close 
and prolonged study as with some of us Who have gained 
a little understanding, the prospects of its success are 
great. Only this week the writer had an instance of the 
power of its appeal — a man, an educated man, exclaiming, 
“How wonderfully simple! and can this be applied to 
everything in life?** 

The people of the West, that is to say, the workers 
and the anxious ones, seem more and more weary of the 
formal religions which suit the well-to-do and care-free, 
so many of whom just salve their conscience by repeating 
written prayers and creeds, or following the words of 
others in the form of petitions. Many of us who have 
suffered the hard things of life realise we need the Christ, 
but not so-called Christianity or Churchianity. As we 
look around on the majority of those calling themselves 
Christians, they do not appeal to us, and we whose hearts 
are tried and sore, exclaim with the great Swami : 

“I tell you it is because you are not like your Christ. 
Do you think if you came to our doors like Him. meek and 
lowly, with a message of love, living and working and 
suffering for others as He did, we should turn a deaf ear ? 
Oh no ! We should receive Him and listen to Him. * 

If the really simple teaching of the Vedanta could 
used as a basis for the expression of brotherly love in 
carrying out the Golden Rule, ‘*Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you,*’ we should soon begin 
to realise the truth of the words of One who said, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

No, the misery which prevails in India is not the 
product of pure Indian religion, as taught in the Vedanta, 
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any more than the poverty and misery and crime of our 
London is the product of Christianity ; but it is the out- 
come of the selfishness of men who know little beyond 
their own material life, and which only an understanding 
of the Real nature of man, as taught in the Vedanta, can 
alter. 

Only in this way, too, does there seem likely to be 
a realisation of a universal religion of which the world 
stands in so much need, when we shall each respect the 
means our brother uses to bring into his own consciousness 
a demonstrable understanding of his oneness with the 
Father-Mother God. 

How ignorant are the people of England of the 
beauties of which the pure religion of India is capable ! 
Perhaps when that is realised, no longer will it be said in 
the words of Kipling, “The East is East and the West is 
West and never the twain shall meet,** because the 
spiritual thought of India v/ill be a bond of brotherhood 
which neither soulless organisations, nor armies, will have 
power to hold in check. 


THE MAHABHARATA 

I lately came across a fine eulogy on Sanskrit litera- 
ture and the Mahabharata in an article on Art and 
Literature contributed by A. R. Orage, editor of New 
Age, to the Atlantic Monthly (Boston, U. S. A.). I am 
sure the excerpts reproduced below will interest the 
readers of P. B. The writer believes that the art and 
literature of the ^X^est which according to him have 
become uncreative and soulless, can be reinfused with 
life and vigour only through their contact with the 
ancient literature of India. The yearning for the Un- 
attainable and the Infinite, which is the primal urge be- 
hind all true art, no longer exists in the heart of the 
Western artists. They are trying in vain to regain the 
lost life of art by infusing into it the blood of savage 
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cultures and inventing all kinds of possible and impossible 
art-ideals, e.g., imagism, cubism, Joyceism, etc. 

Hitherto there have been many happy accidents in 
the history of art in the West. Why not another accident} 
The Greek stream, about to die, received accidentally 
a tributary of Egyptian art “which raised its source con- 
siderably above its original level, for the Greeks, in the 
absence of Egyptian tradition, and even with it. Were 
‘children.’ ** And later on the art of the early Middle Ages 
was miraculously saved by its contact with the classical 
sources. Since then there have been ‘movements’ but 
no great renaissance. There were only mutual influences 
of the countries of Europe. “There was no new tidal 
movement.” 

Now “ ‘the King is dead.* “ Western art and 
literature are uninspired, and concerned and content 
with the visible only. The call of the Invisible does not 
sound in their mansions. Shall we bury the King or 
try to revive him by infusing life from alien sources? — 
asks Mr. Orage. He says : 

“But is the case hopeless, and is culture irrevocably 
doomed ? There is a remedy and not an impossible one : 
its name is ancient India. Ancient India stands in the 
same relation to us ‘children’ of Ei.rope as ancient Egvpt 
occupied toward the ‘children’ of Greece. Europe to- 
day is ancient Greece writ large. India, moreover, is our 
most ancient parent ; our oldest racial ancestor ; our 
Adam and Eve. Truly enough, her visage is wrinkled 
with age, and her words are a mumble of incoherence. 
[Certainly not. — Ed., P. B.l But so must, no doubt, have 
appeared to the Greek child the ancient wisdom of Egypt. 
Pythagoras is not reported to have found it easy to 
persuade Greece to go to school to Egypt. On the other 
hand, we are not obliged to speculate darkly in the 
philosophy of India. The philosophies of India are 
without exception no more than mummies, the enshrined 
corpses of once living ideas, and dead very long since. 
[Queer and ignorant ideas I — Ed., P. B.] And even if 
they could be revived, art can no more be saved by 
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philosophy than by art itself. The dead cannot raise the 
dead. Nor need we spend any time with the Indian 
antiquarians. Scholarship of whatever degree is barren. 
No — we have, by grace, accessible to us in the remains 
of ancient India something infinitely more living than 
philosophies, and infinitely more inspiring than scholar- 
ship. We have a literature translatable and translated 
into our oWn tongue, of such dimensions and qualities 
that its chief work alone, the Mahahharata, towers above 
all subsequent literature as the Pyramids look over the 
Memphian sands. Realization of the inexhaustible sig- 
nificance of the Mahabharata would be the initiation of a 
modern Renaissance, as surely as the revival of ancient 
Egypt made possible the dawn of Greece, and the 
swimming of Homer into the ken of the early Middle 
Ages stirred the watchers of the skies to ecstatic silence 
on a peak in Darien. 

“The Mahabharata, competently translated into 
English under the supervision of the late Max Muller, 
and shortly to be beautifully retranslated and published 
under the auspices of the English Academy of Literature, 
is the greatest single effort of literary creation of any 
culture in human history. It is difficult for any mind to 
conceive the mind that conceived it ; and the effort to 
do so is almost Itself a liberal education. A walk through 
its table of contents is more than a Sabbath-day s 
journey. The Iliad and the Odyssey are episodes in it : 
and the celebrated Bha^avad-Gita is simply the record of 
a single conversation on the eve of one of its many 
battles. Characters appear by hundreds, and episodes 
follow episodes with the infinite resourcefulness of Time. 
Nevertheless, there is no moment when the plan of the 
Work is forgotten. At regular stages, by astronomical 
clock-time as it were, everything is gathered together or 
is reassembled for a fresh phase of the continuous history. 
In the interval, relationships have been established bet- 
ween scores of characters, each of whom, moreover, has 
undergone mutation by experience, yet. on reassembl3% 
the whole innumerable caravan is marshaled and set off 
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again with the least confusion in the mind of the reader. 
Never was writer more currently aware of his readers 
than Vyasa, the author. Ganeca, who transcribed it to 
Vyasa*s dictation, had stipulated that he should be 
released if once the meaning should cease to be plain 
to him,* and he was not released until the end. And 
Ganeca is every reader. 

“Scholarship, lay and ‘occult,* has indulged its usual 
speculations in the meaning of this Cyclopean monument. 
It is variously the history of a soul in time, the history 
of the human race, the history of our planet and of our 
solar system ; again, it is the story of the conquest of 
India by the Aryans, or of a civil War between the con- 
querors themselves. Let it be all of them, as their authors 
agree to disagree. Who cares if Helen was a myth or 
a fact? Homer gave us literature. In the case of the 
Mahahharata, as in the case of the Bible, the theologians 
have sat too long upon the stone on the tomb. It is 
time that it were rolled away. Taken as literature 
simply, as the most colossal work of literal y art ever 
created, its example and inspiration are as multiform and 
vital as time itself. It contains every literary form and 
device known to all the literary schools, every story ever 
enacted or narrated, every human type and circumstance 
ever created or encountered. 

“Unlike the reading of derivative works of art, thf 
reading of the Mahahharata is a first-hand experience. 
One ends it different, just as one emerges different from 
everything real. 

“But is it not precisely this that is needed for a 
Renaissance — something at once different, real, a new 
experience, and, at the same time, indubitably art? To 
the Greeks, Egyptian art was religion only because its 


* The orlKodox version is different. Ganesha had stipulated that 
the moment Vyasa would halt in his dictation, he would cease 

being his amanuensis. Vyasa accepted it on condition that Canesha 
would not write anything without understanding it. So whenever 
Vyasa’s verses would not flow eloquently, he would dictcitc an 
abstruse line which would involve Gunesha in long thinking an., 
afford a revpite to Vyasa. — Ed. P.B. 
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standards were incomparable, hopelessly incomparable, 
with the prevalent Greek standards. We have only to 
recall the tones of the early Florentine Platonists to 
realize that in their eyes the classical Greeks were divine. 
Where but in the Mahabharata shall our age find a 
similarly fresh literary source that shall be Scripture to 
our literature — Scripture being literature in pursuit of an 
impossible aim/’* 

SURESHWAR ShASTRI 


THE HEADY WINE OF POLITICS 
[An Unpublished Writing of the late SwAMl FrajNANANDA] 

The question is whether the Indian people in view 
of building up a collective life should proceed on a 
political basis or on a spiritual basis. The trend of public 
activities indicates rather a general bid for a political 
basis and this impulse, giving itself utterance through 
newspapers and political movements, clearly owes its 
birth to the brilliant example and the atmosphere of 
culture which the political nations of the West have been 
creating all over the world. The same impulse, finding 
free scope and favourable circumstances in Japan, is 
pushing her on to the forefront of Asiatic countries as 
the most successful disciple of the Political West. In 
fact we live in an age which seems to be consecrated to 
this political impulse, and east or west, north or south, 
there is not a single country in this world, which, more 
or less actuated by this impulse, does not measure its 
status by the political standard. It is even a universal 
creed tacitly accepted by every modern man that the only 
conceivable outlook on collective life which man can 
entertain is the political. 


* We believe that not only in art and literature, but also in 
philosophy and religion, the West may derive great inspiration from 
India. — Ed., P.B. 
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Notwithstanding all this, a voice of warning for India 
against the great political temptation rose about a decade 
and half ago, — the voice of an inspired messenger from 
On High, who closed his career of world-wide activity 
almost with that of the nineteenth century with its trium- 
phant apotheosis of political nationalism. That undying 
voice of Swami Vivekananda lives as an inspiration for 
all futurity and the warning still rings clear. When it 
was first uttered after the Swamiji’s first return from the 
West, the Western wine of political aspirations was just 
coursing through the blood of educated India, and they 
slid down too soon, from visions of spiritual glory for 
their country which the inspired eloquence of the speaker 
conjured up, into the sphere of political ambitions that 
lay closer to their choice. But in this there was no 
occasion for losing heart, for wine must have its action, 
only let it not be the drunkard's dose, but the patient's. 
Before this, the heart of the Indian people had been 
falling fast into the fatal sleep of tamas and a new spirit 
cf activity was required to be infused into it at any cost. 
So it was a kind Providence that brought down over it 
the rude shock of conflicting Western ideals, and from 
the confusion of conflict and the tumult of self-adaptation, 
the keynote of a new awakening was heard in the re- 
vivified sentiment for collective interests and collective 
life, that welled up in the bosom of educated men with 
the promise of a long lease of new life for India. It was 
of the highest moment then that that sentiment after this 
its new birth should live to grow and deepen, and a com- 
paratively less value attached at that stage to the question 
of a proper direction. So this sentiment, cut off from 
all those forces that gave it direction and scope in the 
historic past but now lay dormant, had to depend for 
nourishment and support solely on a common political 
outlook and a common imported culture which the 
British rule brought with it, and naturally caught the 
contagion of that political impulse which runs rampant 
in the West. TTie political spirit is fraught with the 
excitement of conflicting rights and is therefore fraught 
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with that rajas which constitutes the most potent force 
for counteracting tamas. So the wine of political aspira- 
tions acted from the beginning like a powerful tonic upon 
the nerves of Indian life stupefied by tamas, and while 
giving forth his message of warning, Swami Vivekananda 
could well afford to wait and follow its action, till the 
enduring sentiment for collective life into which this wine 
had tran^used itself would rise as a result of the process 
to the pitch of an active unquenchable enthusiasm. 

But the aspect of things has changed since then, and 
the patient's dose has turned itself into the drunkard *s. 
The political craze has seized upon the soul of educated 
India and a political prospect for collective life in India 
has enchanted their vision. Lost in a dreamland of 
political independence, they have been weaving up their 
religion and their past history into the tawdry texture of 
their dream, and the nimbler spirits fretting against 
obstructions have been running sometimes to ignoble 
excesses. It is a pitiless triumph of the Western political 
spirit, seeking to lead India astray from that noblest 
scheme of collective life which she has been working at 
throughout her past and which she has got to demonstrate 
to mankind in the future. And the pity of it is that half 
of this triumph has been won behind the treacherous 
cover of the term “Swadeshi” ! For a political prospect 
for the Indian collective life is as good “Swadeshi” as 
some Swadeshi articles in use, manufactured from in- 
gredients and inclosed in bottles that are all of foreign 
importation 1 

It is high time therefore that the unwary victims of 
the political creed in India should cry halt in this their 
onward march to self-oblivion and ruin, and should firmly 
draw the line between their political impulse and the 
noble sentiment for collective life that owns a deeper 
and nobler source in the depths of their nature. It is 
high time for all the sons of India that have the sacred 
enthusiasm for collective life kindled in them, to stop 
subjecting it further to the profanation of a refined political 
selfishness as the rest of the world blinded by their world- 
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liness do. For it should be to them the sublimest homo. 
fire for a new sacrament of worship, such as will give 
to all mankind an imperishable sanctuary to turn to for 
spirituality real and unalloyed.— the India of the future 
where that ideal will perpetuate itself in and through 
an organisation of life and activity, more perfect and 
enduring than any political organisation of any country in 
the world. It is this supreme ideal of spirituality to which 
India has been bearing a pledged existence since the time 
she rose out of the watery depths, and she is bound to 
live so long as that ideal lives, like the eternal blue, 
standing inviolable beyond the sunshine and cloud of 
political vicissitudes and announcing itself and its claims 
over the birth and fall of kingdoms and empires. 

So the situation most clearly demands that the great 
\varning of Swami Vivekananda be reiterated and ex- 
plained in terms of modem culture. But the secret of 
his unerring insight into the past and future of his country 
lay in his actual communion and perfect self-identification 
with that tremendous force that has come down embodied 
in the miracle of Sri Ramakrishna*s life to replenish, as 
by an all-overwhelming wave, the ancient but declining 
life-currents of India, and thus to impel her onward to 
her predestined path of progress and beneficence to 
mankind. 


“TURYANANDA’S CONCLUSION 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 

I have intimated in a previous chapter that I in- 
tended to deal at length with Swami Turyananda’s work. 
He was one of the disciples of Rama Krishna whom I 
knew. And since he is not living now, I think I may 
speak about him without any reserve. 

I have already alluded to his great power and 
prestige among other holy men. At his feet I learnt more 
about the heart of the religious teachings of India than 
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1 can set forth in writing. It was because of his 
Himalayan spiritual stature that I returned to him to 
obtain a final measurement of the Message of 
Rama Krishna. 

Now the Monastery in Benares, over which Turya- 
nanda presided,* was divided into two sections, separated 
from each other by a high concrete wall. One of them 
was called Gunatita and the other Saguna. 

In the former lived about a dozen monks who through 
meditation and concentration sought to realise the 
Gunatita — God without any name or form. They held 
no rites and rituals. Their days were spent in learning 
concentration and acquiring Insight. They Were the most 
devoted of scholars as well. They studied all the Indian 
systems of philosophy and those of the West. Their 
dwelling, a two-storeyed brick building, gave one the 
impression of unmitigated somberness. Every wall, every 
door and every stick of furniture had no useless decora- 
tion. Beauty had been reduced to bare essentials in this 
home of Silence and Meditation. 1 do not know why 
Turyananda, who was a Yogi and holy man, never lived 
in the Gunatita section. 

On the contrary, he dwelt in the Saguna part of the 
Monastery. Saguna (through name and formf) worship 
consists in realising God through work, prayer, rituals, 
observances and festivals. In fact the word Saguna 
covered a multitude of practices, such as feeding the 
hungry, succoring the needy, ministering to the sick and 
giving instruction to those who asked for it. Owing to 
the range of the activities that the Saguna worshippers 
undertook, they had to own an estate full of buildings 
of all kinds, and large gardens. In a remote corner of 
the latter, under some tall trees, stood the hut of 
Turyananda. Since I have dwelt in another place 
elaborately with Turyananda’s conception of salvation by 

* Swami Tiirivananda was not the president of either of the 
sections. — Ed., P.B. 

t Saguna— Having, not through, name and form. — Ed., P.B. 
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good works, I shall not go into the matter here. Let us 
learn from his lips the import of the message of 
Rama Krishna.* 

It was on a morning in June that I presented myself 
at the door of Turyananda’s hut. After entering, I found 
its interior filled as usual With cool shadows. There was 
not much sunlight within, but the atmosphere was clear 
enough to afford me a distinct vision of every person 
and object in the room. Turyananda, clad in the ocher 
robe of Sanyasins, sat on a couch in the middle of the 
room. One glance at his face made it more than vivid 
to me that he was all-holy. 1 took the dust from his 
feet, then crouched on the floor before him. Now I 
looked at him very carefully. This time that lion-like 
person was pouring upon me a sweetness and tenderness 


* The last three paragraphs are misleading in their description. 
The two sections of the Monastery are called Sri Ramakriahna Adoaita 
Ashrama arrd Sri Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, and not Gunatita 
and Saguna. These appellations are the author's own creation. It is 
true, Advaita is equal to Gunatita; but the Monastery is not named 
the Advaita, but Sri Ramakrishna Advaita, Ashrama ; and Seva- 
shrama is in English a Home of Service. In the Sri Ramakrishna 
Advaita Ashrama, there are at least two shrines in which daily 
worship is held with all rites and ceremonie.s. There are besides 
celebrations of annual worships and festivals. Its inmates are not 
devoted merely to meditation and concentration, but also to occasional 
ceremonials and charitable works. The Sevashrama is devoted 
essentially to the treatment and cure of the diseased, the workers 
being all monks. The Institution is maintained by public help, and 
a statement of finances and work done is reportod annually to the 
public. That is why the Sevashrama and its work and properly are 
entirely separate from Sri Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama which 
depends for its maintenance entirely on the private charities of 
devotees and is an absolutely private institution. The workers of 
the Sevashrama and the inmates of the R.K. Advaita Ashrama belong 
both to the same Sri Ramakrishna Order of monks, and the nature 
of the .spiritual practice of each is determined by his choice and 
temperament, irrespective of the nature of the Ashrama to which he 
may temporarily belong. But of course the workers of the Sevashrama 
cannot devote as much time to spiritual practices, properly so-called, 
on account of their heavy hospital duties as the inmates of the 
R. K. Advaita Ashrama can. • But .so long as they are engaged 
in the hospital work, they make of their service a worship 
of the Divine by looking upon the patients as the embodiments of 
God Himself. / A monk however does not generally work more than 
six years in the Sevashrama, and he is allowed afterwards time 
enough to devote to prescribed spiritual practices. 

Swami Turiyanandaji lived in the Sevashrama on account of want 
of house-room in the R.K. Advaita Ashrama. — Ed., P.B. 
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that were indescribable : his eyes, his mouth, even the 
slight forward inclination of his head, all showered on 
me the benediction of a lover and a seer. He gazed on 
me I know not how long, when those smiling lips opened 
and in a deep voice (deep as a bull-frog’s, we say) he 
said : “You have certain questions for my ear, my son.** 
“Yes, my Lord, it is about your Master, and about this 
Monastery.** 

“About Him, all of you know my feeling. May He 
bless you with illumination.” 

My Lord,** 1 began again, “if I understand Rama 
Krishna's stature at all, it is because I have beheld you.** 

“You mean, a dwarf like me conveys to you the 
Himalaya-humbling height of his soul?** Then Turya- 
nanda laughed out aloud. It was a very simple laugh ; 
not a trace of malice in it, but plenty of mischief. He 
laughed so that tears stood in his eyes. It took him a 
little time to wipe his eyes dry with an end of his robe. 
“Please repeat your question to me.** 

1 said: “Please don’t laugh at it. 1 want to know 
many things. But the question that I should like to ask 
first is about your work. Why do you live here in the 
Saguna section?* Is Saguna worship really better than 
the Gunatita?’* 

Never in a hurry, Turyananda pondered a little. He 
put his hands together — then looked at them. Now fixing 
his gaze on me he began : “In the Gunatita — beyond 

* We are sure this question must have appeared strange to the 
Swami; for as we have explained in a previous foot-note, the distinc- 
tion the author conceives between the two Ashramas is non-existent 
and unknown. The dialogue that follows may possibly be mis- 
understood by the unwary reader. The first question put to the 
Swami is why he lived in the Saguna section, i.e., in the Sevashrama 
instead of in the R. K. Advaita Ashrama. The reply that the 
Swami gives is not evidently to it, but clearly to the second question. 
"Is Saguna worship really better than the Gunatita?” The Swami's 
reply is really an amplification of the verse of tlie Gita — "Greater is 
their trouble whose minds are set on the Unmanifested ; for the goal 
of the Unmanifested is very hard for the embodied to reach" (XII, 4), 
and^bf Sri Ramakrishna's doctrine of Vijnana, according to which 
the devotee, after realising the Highest, dwells in the world* in the 
loving service of men. /But there are passages in the conversation, 
which seem to indicate that the author has taken the Swami's words 

as a reply to his first query also. — Ed., P.B. 

3 
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name and form — ^the monks practise the arts of concen- 
tration, and study Vedanta texts along with other meta- 
physics. TTiey are in a hurry to find Him, so they think 
of Him all the time. When they cannot practise con- 
centration they read the sacred books. Thus they keep 
themselves — ^mind and body — consecrated to one subject. 
The only times they interrupt their work are when they 
eat their solitary meal and sleep. They do not sleep much 
either. It is a hard life. But that is the price you pay 
for giving up the simpler path of name and form.*' 

“But, my Lord, you are one of the great holy men 
of our time. Why don't you go to the other side } Why 
do you stay and work here in this world?*' 1 asked with 
impatience. 

He laughed again. This time it was a gentle laughter. 
After the zephyr of mirth had subsided, he resumed : “It 
is well that I accept every epithet that comes my way. 
For a man who is a votary of God must accept whatever 
is hurled at him — a cow-dung cake or a lotus-flower. As 
to why I do not go over to the other side, my son, your 
answer is in Rama Krishna. If He who became God 
stayed on this side, after his realization, why not the 
smaller fry like myself? Then they who are working in 
and through Saguna name and form, are as sacred as 
those on the other, Gunatita, side. These here are prob- 
ably more sacred for they are more numerous.* God 
comes to earth for them. Then there is more fun to be 
had here. Think of the kind of questions like yours that 
are asked to quicken our vanity. And after all, as our 
Master says, that to earn salvation for one’s own self is 
not amusing enough — I really mean amusement, since 
God is the Most Absorbing Amusement. You must see 
the light in order to give sight to the blind, which is 
most amusing. The more numerous the ways of reach- 
ing Him, all the more formidable grows the consensus 
of opinion that He exists. If you love God, and if you 


* Wc wonder if the Swami really said this. 'Fhis appears so 
unlike him I Besides, the statement is scarcely correct. — £a., P.B. 
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have seen Him your way, it is to your own interest to 
urge others to see Him through their unique methods. 
How else can you know that your way (of religion) has 
given you the ultimate God, if all the other religions do 
not reveal Him every time a soul plunders the secret of 
Immortality ? Rama Krishna taug^ht us the ancient truth 
of India—ATMANO Mokshartha Jagat Jana Hitayacha (the 
blessings that will come to all and the salvation that 
will be yours).* Where else but in this part can one 
pursue both? One like myself likes this Saguna worship. 
Each name and each form that is, exists in order to arti- 
culate God. We must help all people to utter the 
thunder of Silence. Let the gem of salvation be set in the 
heart of every man and woman. For each one of them 
is here to give you verification of your God by finding 
Him in his way.** 

“That explains why you who can easily cross over 
any time to the Gunatita, Absolute, stay here on this 
side of name and form?** I asked. 

“1 stay on this side,** he said emphatically, **because 
it is easier of the two. It is the path of the weak and the 
simple. Here is room for a man of action, for a pure 
mystic, and for a pure lover of God.f The man of action, 
if he eschews all the material reward of his acts here and 
hereafter, will find God in no time. A mystic who medi- 
tates and prays without any desire for acquiring power, 
he too will find the All-Powerful in a short time. And 
he, who loves God*s creatures, finds Him the instant his 
love is not caused by a motive, nor held by an earthly 
end.t Here in the house of name and form there is 
room for all. It is the market place of the Infinite. I 


* The Sanskrit and the translation as here given are scarcely 
correct. They should be : Atmano Mokshartham Jagaddhitaya cha 
(“for one’s own emancipation and for the good of the world**).— 

Ed., P.B. 

t But as a matter of fact the pure mystic follows^ the path of the 
Gunatita and not of the Sugana — to use the author s expressions.— 

Ed., P.B. 

t The sentence is scarcely a correct presentation of Bhakii Y^a 
(for it Is evidently Bhakii Yoga which is intended),— it rather describes 
Karma Yoga — Ae Path of Action.— Ed., P .B. 
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love to be here. Rama Krishna set us the example.** 

Turyananda*s face glowed with enthusiasm. His 
hands lay wide open and inert on his lap. If one could 
overlook the movement of his lips and the lire in his 
eyes while he was talking, one would at once feel the 
perfect serenity and poise that characterised him. He 
embodied the phrase of the poet — “That man is fierce 
with tranquillity.** 

Now 1 asked him the most vital of all my questions. 
1 spoke with a studied slowness in order to make him 
receive my words without laughing at them again. 

“My Lord, what is the message that Rama Krishna 
has for the West?** 

“The West must realize God more. Realization is 
what Rama Krishna symbolized. Religion is the record 
of our experience of God, and not a theory of our own 
belief in God. To the West his message is the same as 
to the East. Find God. He said to Swami Vivekananda 
in answer to the question : Can you see God ? — *Yes, as 
1 see you, only more intensely.* If Rama Krishna saw 
and became God, so can you and I. To be religious is 
to experience and then to believe in God. Belief comes 
after experience. Belief that precedes experience is not 
important.** 

**Yet there is not one belief,** I interrupted him. 
“Only One God, but so many religions and beliefs.** 

The holy man fell in line with my thought with 
perfect ease. He rejoined : “There is only One Truth, 
but there are so many ways of experiencing Him. And 
there ought to be as many beliefs as there are experiences 
of God. Authentic and important beliefs are but state- 
ments of men’s realization of their own inherent God- 
hood. Look, how experiences and statements of them 
differ in such objective matters as the sun — Men’s ex- 
periences differ exceedingly. An African’s feeling of the 
sun is quite different from that of a Laplander. They 
have different stories to tell about the cycles of the sun ; 
the former believes that it shines twelve hours a day, 
while the latter holds that it shines for six months in a 
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year. Yet it is the same sun. Similarly with our ex- 
perience of God. Though we all realize the One 
Beloved, our ways of stating Him are quite different. 
Yet all of them verify and magnify His 'thousand- 
facedness.* Instead of seeing the same bleak, flat 
face all the time, we all see many different faces 
of the One Face of Silence. Does not that make 
the Lord all the more interesting? You cannot be 
bored by Him, since by the time you have grown used 
to seeing one aspect of Him, He has another to reveal 
to you. He is ever new, for He is for ever the same. 
As to a growing child its mother seems to display 
different sides of herself year after year, so does the 
Mother of the Universe to us. Once, when we are 
spiritually young. He is our Helper and Sustainer. 
During our soul's adolescence we find in Him our most 
intimate friend. In the growing manhood of our spirit. 
He reveals Himself as a symbol of our experience. And 
at the end we discover that all those faces that we have 
looked upon are but faces of our own Immortal Self.** 

“How can we find that self, my Lord?" I cried 
out. “So many religious teachers, so many Gurus, 
create but confusion!” Turyananda paused awhile. He 
looked at me ; then through the small window at the 
garden without. Slowly he withdrew his gaze and 
fastened it upon me again. “There are Gurus who have 
seen the Lord. Find one of those. He will take you 
into the very nuptial chamber where souls of men are 
united with the Lord. Such a Guru may come from 
any caste or religion. He may be a Hindu, a Moham- 
medan or a Christian, but he alone has the power and 
the right to take on a disciple. If you have come across 
one such, go to that Guru, and he will give you the key 
to the Chamber of the Bridegroom.” 

Here someone interrupted us, and the rest of my 
questions had to remain unasked until the morrow. The 
next day about four in the afternoon, Turyananda dis- 
coursed to me, as he and I Walked up and down on the 
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green turf of the Monastery gardens. He appeared 
quite different, as if he was another man — alert, athletic, 
noticing things quickly and clearly. Now and then he 
shouted to a passing white-robed Brahmachari and 
asked him about the health of certain patients in the 
hospital. Sometimes he stopped and chatted with the 
gardener working at a small bush, “about the diseases 
of certain trees and plants this time of the year,** yet 
all that time — nearly two hours — he kept the thread of 
our conversation uninterrupted. It was during one of 
the pauses of his chat with the gardener that he asked 
me : ‘*You have another enquiry to make. What is it, 
my son?** 

So I put forth another question ; **lf each man can 
find God in his own way, then why not through Yoga 
practices?** 

“Yoga practices are singular,** he said. “Have you 
dived deep into Shivananda*s pamphlet* on that? It is 
a deep work, that is why it is so short. You must not 
be deluded by what the Yogi teachers say. For 
Shivananda is right. If you learn to control your breath, 
if you increase your powers of concentration, all those 
things tend to make you strong. Even physical health 
is affected by them. Na tasya roga na java na mriiyu 
praptasya yogagnimayam shariram — He has no age. 
disease, nor decay, who has put on the flame-garb of 
Yoga. That is true. But perpetual youth is no good 
to you if you cannot find Him, the Ageless, who does 
not have to be even young.... 

“Beware, my son ! If you search for and find God, 
all the occult powers Will be won unto you. And what 
Is more astonishing than a dwarf*s scaling the Himalayas 
is that once the Beatific Vision has been vouchsafed 
unto you, you will never be tempted to abuse your 
powers. Like those great men who, given the freedom 
of a city never use it, so does one with the privileges 

* As a matter of fact, the pamphlet was not published till nearly 

two years after Swami Turiyanandaji’s passing away. — Ed., P.B. 
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of the House of Immortality. The sons of Immortality 
never stoop to magic or display of power. 

‘‘Besides, we are living in an age when men have 
neither time nor patience for the thaumaturgy of occult- 
ism and Yoga. Men and women nowadays are in a 
great hurry. Hence they will take short-cuts to the 
Infinite. In Kali Yuga, this age, the only thing they 
have to do is to go on wanting the Lord sincerely. If 
they want Him long, He will reveal Himself to their 
mortal eyes. There is no doubt of it. He is like the 
mother-cat who cannot resist the crying call of her kitten 
very long. Look at Rama Krishna. He found the Mother 
by simply crying and pleading with Her. Do so your- 
self and She will at once take down the mask of the 
sun from Her Face, and reveal to you Her Face of 
Compassion that is within you. Oh I it is so easy to 
find God in our time I Look, my child, the sun is 
setting. It is time to commune with Her. Come into my 
dwelling and meditate with me. Hari Om, Hari Om.*** 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Himalayan Whispers. — By A. Christina Albers. Published 
by Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta and Simla. 
Pp. 16. Price Re. 1/-. 

We had already the pleasure of noticing the poems 
that constitute the present delightful booklet in our 
February issue of 1925 (P. 92), The poems are extremely 
beautiful and we who live in the Himalayas, can attest 
to the genuineness of the poet s feelings and imagina- 
tion. The metre and diction seem to enclose in them 
the very sublimity and sweet purity of the Himalayan 
snows. All who have not visited these holy mountains 
can breathe through these poems their transcendent 
atmosphere. 

♦From the author’.s The Face of Silence, lately brought out by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. A review of the book 
will appear in our next issue. — Ed. P .B. 
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The booklet is nicely got-up with an oval picture 
of the Himalayan snow-peaks attached to the cover. 
Tlie price is rather too high for such a small thing. 

The Hidden Powers in Man.— By M. N. Ganesa Iyer. 
Published by P. K. Vinayaga Mudaliar & Co., 
Sowcarpet, Madras. Pp. 482. Price Rs. 2/8. 

Deals among others with the following subjects, — 
Thought and its Power, Telepathy, Hypnotism^ Clair- 
voyance. Apparitions and Ghosts, Magic and Witchcraft 
and Dream Reading. Get-up indifferent. 

Bhagavat Githa Upanishad, Part 1.— Translated by 
Parameswara. 

A very original interpretation of the Gita I “This 
edition consists of 745 verses between which and extant 
Gita editions about 560 verses are common but here the 
same verses are in a different order of utterance.” 

Shri Santasangha PustakmALA, Part 111.— Published by 
Krishna Jagannath Thaly, Ramsevak Chitralaya, 
Girgaon Road, Bombay. Pp. Demy 108. Price Rs. 2/- 

Contains pictures and short life-sketches of forty 
Sadhus and devotees written both in English and Marathi 
and ends with a collection of devotional songs and poems. 
A delightful publication, nicely got-up and cloth-bound. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
Hinduism in Europe 

The Indian press, sometime ago, circulated the news 
of a Western lady having embraced Hinduism. The 
Daily News of London published an article on the day 
she sailed for India from London, giving interesting details 
about her and her intentions. It said ; 

Believed to be the only European woman subscribing 
to the Hindu faith, Mrs. Walter Tibbits, widow of a major 
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in the Northern Army of India, sails to-day for India to 
lay the foundation-stone of a museum at Benares, to the 
cost of Which she has contributed £15,000. Her only 
companion will be a Brahmin woman of high rank, and 
in India Mrs. Tibbits, who is a novelist and authoress of 
mystical works, Will also go on a sacred pilgrimage to a 
15,000-feet-high cave in the Kashmir Hills. She is taking 
her collection of pictures, which will eventually adorn the 
walls of the museum at Benares, and an urn containing 
the ashes of her husband. Major Walter Tibbits, which 
will te placed in a niche in a wall. A place will be 
reserved for a similar urn to enclose her ashes after death. 

The Voice of the Orient Museum** will be the name 
of this museum, which is being erected to the memory of 
her husband. “I am undertaking the ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone as a deputy of Marshall Foch, a very 
old friend of mine, who is patron of my gift,** Mrs. Tibbits 
told a “Daily News** representative. “Madame Foch has 
been helping me to obtain copies of pictures in the Louvre 
to hang on the museum walls. This museum is to be a 
museum of Elastem and Western art and travel, and I 
chose the name from the title of the fir^t book I published.** 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, she added, was going to Benares at 
the end of December to arrange the design of the museum. 

The Hindoo University, in which the museum is to be 
erected, occupies a site two miles by one in the midst of 
grassy plains on the banks of the Ganges, and Mrs. Tibbits 
museum will stand in the centre of it. The laying of the 
foundation-stone ceremony will take place on Jan. 17 
of next year. Mrs. Tibbits will stay in India a year. At 
Benares she will be the guest of the Maharajah of Mysore, 
the late Chancellor of the University. Since a year after 
her marriage she has been an adherent of the Hindoo 
religion, and it is her intention to go on a pilgrimage to 
the cave of Amarnath to get material for a book on veiled 
mysticism in India. 

Interesting as the article was, the reply that was sent 
to it by an English lady under the caption European 
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Converts to Hindu Faith** was more interesting and 
thought-provoking still. It indicates how much the 
principles of our religion are in request in the West, and 
how with little effort on our part, they are slowly gaining 
ground. We quote the reply in full ; 

As a follower myself of the pure teaching of the 
Vedanta, I was interested to read in your issue of 
September 14th that Mrs. Walter Tibbits is a convert to 
the Hindu faith. 

I would like to state that the belief that this lady is 
“the only European Woman subscribing to the Hindu 
faith** is without foundation. There are many who are 
doing so quietly and unostentatiously, realising that it is 
the wonderful Indian philosophy which gives the greatly 
needed understanding of man's relationship to God, based 
on the perfect unity of God and man, which Jesus the 
Christ taught. 

To mention only one, who is known to all students of 
the pure Hindu faith, there is the well-known English 
lady. Miss Margaret Noble. She left ail to become a 
disciple of the eloquent and learned Swami Vivekananda, 
who some years ago delighted and spiritually helped his 
hearers, both in England and America. After this lady's 
conversion and settling in India, she was known as Sister 
Nivedita. Her books are well known to students of 
Vedanta or Hindu philosophy, — “The Web of Indian 
Life,’* “The Master as I Saw Him,*’ and several others. 

Only last month an English lady. Miss Elizabeth 
Mayson, another convert to the Hindu faith, arrived in 
Calcutta for further study under the guidance of the great 
thinker, teacher and author, Swami Abhedananda, 
President of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society. 

In the present day one has only to open papers, to 
which truly spiritual and highly qualified men and women 
contribute, to at once see that their writings are saturated 
with Indian thought. Many are beginning to realise the 
truth of what one of our own great Bishops said, that we 
shall never even understand the Gospel of John until we 
accept Indian thought. 
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The Vedanta, or Hindu faith in its purity is not one 
which appeals to women only, but a number of men both 
in England and America, see in it a faith which enables 
them to realise the power and dominion which God 
intended should be theirs. They also see in it the basis 
for a universal religion, and a true meeting ground for 
East and West in a manner which the presentation of 
films, as suggested, can never bring about. Moreover, if 
they are likely to be entirely one-sided, as in the case of 
the missionary film recently shown in London and other 
parts of England, when only the poorest and most needy 
side of India was depicted, on a level with the poorest 
conditions of London, they may be the means of a still 
wider breach. 

In stating the beauties of which the pure Hindu or 
Vedanta teaching is capable, one does not uphold the 
abuses which have crept in, as alas ! they have done into 
all religions. 


New Parables of Jesus 

The Message of the East, (La Crescenta, Los Angeles, 
U. S. A.) publishes the following in its July issue, as dis- 
covered by Professors Hunt and Grenfell. 

“Jesus saith : Elxcept ye fast to the world ye shall 

in no wise find the Kingdom of God I stood in 

the midst of the world and in the flesh was 1 seen of them 
and I found all men drunken and none found I athirst 
among them and my soul grieveth over the sons of men 
because they are blind in their heart. 

“Jesus saith : Wherever there is one alone I am with 
him. Raise the stone and there thou shalt find me, cleave 
the wood and there am 1. 

“Jesus saith : Let not him who seeks cease until he 
finds, and when he finds he shall be astonished ; 
astonished he shall reach the kingdom, and, having 
reached the kingdom, he shall rest. 

“Jesus saith : Ye ask who are those that draw us to 
the kingdom, if the kingdom is in heaven? The fowls 
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of the air and all the beasts that are under the earth or 
upon the earth, and the fishes of the sea. These are they 
which draw you, and the kingdom of heaven is within 
you ; and whoever shall know himself shall find it. 
Strive, therefore, to know yourselves, and ye shall be 
aware that ye are the sons of the Almigihty Father ; and 
ye shall know that ye are in the city of God and ye are 
the city.’* 


Legacy of Buddhism 

Prof. J. Takakusu, professor of Sanskrit in the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, writing in the Young East 
(Japan), September, under the heading “Civilisation with- 
out History,” raises the question why India, possessing a 
fine literature, has not yet a proper history, and remarks 
inter alia that although originating in the same land, 
Brahmanism and Buddhism are wholly apart in the course 
each has taken. * * It is Buddhism that has given 

history to India Xvhich was without one, Brahmanism has 
no written history and has in its place many legends. * * 

Buddhism has fairly authentic history and it was 
Buddhism that taught India how to keep personal records 
giving age and dates, how to conduct councils, the first 
lessons in voting, dramatic art, sculpture and all the 
magnificent temples, pagodas, libraries and universities 
and lastly it was Buddhism that helped in the foundation 
of great dynasties. In short according to him it was 
Buddhism that enabled India to possess a civilization in 
the modern sense of the word. If India never had 
Buddhism, she would have gone down with her im- 
material civilization and she would have cut an insig- 
nificant and sorry figure. In concluding the writer says. 
“India in the past was saved by Buddhism. * * Nothing 
is plainer than that without salvation coming from 
Buddhism India Will never be able to reach the goal of 
her aspiration. The unification of India can never be 
achieved simply by means of economic policies. The 
Indian people can never be made contented and happy 
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only by policies of reconciliation, for they are blind to 
economic interest before the dazzling light of ideals. It 
is only high ideals that will win over Indian people. With- 
out laying down arms it is impossible to bring peace and 
good will in India. The best and only way for so doing 
is to give to the Indian people a religion founded on the 
principle of peace and non-killing. Such a religion is 
Buddhism. * * Buddhism and Buddhism alone will 
bring permanent peace not only to India but to the 
whole world.** 

As for the ancient form of Buddhism which Buddha 
preached we have the greatest respect for it as well as 
for his person. We Hindus worship him as an Incarna- 
tion. Real Buddhism is yet capable of doing much good. 
We also agree with the writer in his summing of what 
Buddhism has done for India. But what we cannot under- 
stand is his dealing with the case as if Buddhism was some 
influence coming from outside the border of India. 
Buddhism was a product of the Indian soil. Buddha was 
a Sannyasin of the Vedanta School. He started a new 
sect just as others are started to-day to meet the exigencies 
of society. The ideas now called Buddhism were ancient 
but Buddha gave the ideas power. The unique element 
in Buddhism was its social element. It was a social revolt 
against some of the existing evils in the society of the day. 
When the work for which the new movement was launched 
was done and the society absorbed the sap of the new 
movement, it subsided and disappeared from India. We 
would also like to point out here that our present condition 
on which the writer harps so much is mainly due to 
Buddhism. But little do we know that this degradation 
which is with us to-day has been left by Buddhism. 
Many debasing elements Buddhism in its propagandist 
zeal was forced to assimilate. Its extreme adaptability 
in the long run made It lose all its individuality and its 
extreme desire to be of the people made it unfit to cope 
with the social problems, and it ceased to live as a sepa- 
rate sect in the land of its birth. All the hbrrors that the 
Indians are trying to reform are the outcome of that reign 
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of degradation in the wake of Buddhism. The process of 
reclamation is going on sloWly since the days of Sankara. 

The writer holds out Buddhism, the religion of peace 
and ahimsa, as the only hope for Indian regeneration. 
India had enough of ahimsa. She is still under that 
stupor caused by the indiscriminate preaching of that 
doctrine to all irrespective of their capacity to assimilate 
it. The doctrine by itself is the highest. But the way in 
which it was put into practice by Buddhism brought 
ruin on India. 


Some Annual Reports 

Scarcity of space forbids us to go into a detailed 
examination of the annual reports of some of the branches 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission as well as of two 
unaffiliated centres of work, diat are lying for some time 
on our table. 

The last year’s report of the Rangoon Seuashram 
shows the addition of new wards and a decrease by 
Rs. 5,000 of its previous year’s debts. Altogether 1,262 
indoor and 34,152 outdoor patients, paying 73,842 visits, 
were treated. Quite a great achievement, it must be 
admitted. 

The Brindaban Sevashram records a better work in 
1925 than in any of the previous years. Altogether 221 
indoor and 7,450 outdoor patients with 26,060 repeated 
cases were treated. This Ashram’s work is very im- 
portant and strenuous, but it is regrettable that the finan- 
cial support received from the public has not been 
adequate. Just now it wants urgently an outdoor dis- 
pensary building, a general ward for male indoor patients, 
workers’ quarters, a guest house, an embankment and a 
compound wall at a probable cost of about Rs. 35,000. 
The public surely owes this much to this noble institu- 
tion ! Contributions may be sent to Secy., R. K. Mission 
Sevashram, Brindaban, Dt. Muttra, U. P. 

TTie reports for the years 1924 and 1925 of the Dacca 
Ramakrishna Mission are interesting records of varied 
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activities, missionary, educational and charitable, in the 
town as well as in the outlying localities. It held weekly 
classes in different quarters of the town as also in the 
Ashram itself. And there were activities through its Free 
School, Library and Reading Room, through the Indoor 
Hospital and the Outdoor dispensary, house to house 
relief, cremation, and occasional famine and cholera relief. 
Altogether a very noble record of work the measure of 
which could be fully appreciated by our readers, if we 
could go into details. 

The Dinajpur Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, started in 
1923, is doing useful Work. In 1925, it treated, in addi- 
tion to 3,573 ordinary patients, 63 Kala-Azar cases with 
injections in its outdoor dispensary. There are also 
religious and educational activities to its credit. We wish 
it rapid growth and increasing usefulness. 

The Baranagore Anathashram was started in 1912 for 
sheltering and bringing up orphans, and has at present 
2C inmates. There is a Middle English School in the 
Ashram itself and provision for training in various arts 
and industries. The Ashram not only serves its inmates 
but is of great service to the local public through its free 
library, outdoor dispensary, occasional relief and aids to 
the widows. The utility of such an institution is 
immeasurable, and it behoves all men of means to come 
forward to its assistance. The Ashram is at present 
situated in a rented house. A plot of land has been 
secured through the generosity of a patron and there is 
immediate need of Rs. 30,000 for the construction of a 
permanent house on the new site. The recurring ex- 
penses of the Ashram are now met from monthly 
subscriptions and weekly rice-collection. It is necessary 
for the ensurance of the beneficent activities of the 
Ashram that there should be the nucleus of a permanent 
fund as also funds for the proper equipment of its school, 
industrial department, library and dispensary. We 
earnestly appeal to the generous public to send their 
gifts in cash or kind to the Secy., Ramakrishna Mission 
Anathashram, P. O. Baranagore, 24-Pargana8, Bengal. 
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Sri Ramakrishna Students* Home, Bangalore City, re- 
ports that it had 16 boarders last year. It is doing quite 
useful work. Cannot the local public secure a house for it? 

It does one good to read the all-round progress of 
the Vioekananda Society, Jamshedpur, in its last year’s 
report. In five years, its membership has grown from 
6 to 612. And no wonder. For its various activities, — 
weekly religious classes for both ladies and gentlemen, 
library and free reading room, organisation of religious 
discourses and lectures, and specially its three schools and 
one night school. Students* Home, Workers* Home, 
nursing of the sick, cremation of the dead and other kinds 
of relief, — have proved so beneficial to the public that 
they could not but be drawn into its sphere of influence. 
All credit to the noble workers I 

“Voice of Truth’* 

We are much pleased to receive the first issue 
of Voice of Truth, the new English monthly started last 
October by the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, Kuala 
Lumpur, F. M. S. Voice of Truth has begun with a bright 
promise. Among other things, we have the following 
articles, ‘The Way Out,’ ‘A Hero of Truth,* ‘The Ideas, 
Ideals and Activities of the Ramakrishna Mission,* ‘A 
Lecture by Swami Paramananda,* — all interesting and 
instructive. “In view of the fact that most of the news- 
papers and periodicals of this country (F. M. S.) are 
mainly devoted to the cause of its material progress, 
the necessity of a religious and philosophical organ for 
the propagation of moral or spiritual ideas and ideals is 
being keenly felt.” We hope and pray that Voice of 
Truth will meet the necessity. The annual subscription 
is $5.00 and the size of the paper Demy 8 vo., 42 pages. 

Flood Relief Work in Midnaporf. 

We are informed that the situation in the flood-area 
having considerably improved, the Ramakrishna Mission 
has closed all its relief-centres in the Midnapore District 
since the 17th of November last. 
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